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NARRAGANSETT PIER 

ay reader who will take the trouble 

to look at a State or county map of 
Rhode Island (they come to the same 
thing) will notice that Narragansett Bay 
is divided at its mouth by a long, narrow 
island—Canonicut. Atthe southern point 
of the island is the well-known Beaver 
Tail Light-house, just opposite Newport 
Harbor. West of the light, on the main 


land, a little estuary, Narrow River, or 
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BEACH 


Pettaquamscott Inlet, makes in throug! 
the rocks and sand, and then, breaking 
into a T, sends one arm due north, where 
it turns into a fresh-water river 
other about 


and an 
two miles southward Par 
allel to this branch runs the strip of sandy 
coast now so well known as Narragansett 
Beach. At its southern extremity, where 
the shore breaks up into rock and peb 
the village—the ** Pier” proper 

the and the inlet the 
cround swells into a gentle ridge of farm 


bles, is 


Between beach 


and Brothers, in the Office of the Libraria 
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NARRAGANSETT BEACH, 


ng land, where Senator Sprague has set 
his villa—a graceful complex of summer 
architecture, forming one of the most 
charming residences in the State. Still 
further inland, west of the inlet, and look- 
ing directly down on it, rises the steep 
blutf of Narragansett Heights, the south- 
ern spur of a chain of low hills running 
far up into the State, and crowned at its 
southern extremity by Tower Hill Hotel, 
with its cottages and out-buildings. From 
the Heights the land slopes still further 
westward, with open pastures and gentle 
indentations, till at about three miles in- 
and we come to the more wooded and bro- 
ken regions of Wakefield Village, Peace- 
South of these set- 
tlements runs a chain of ponds, begin- 
ning with Silver Lake (fresh-water), and 
then a string of continuous salt lakes or 
inlets, opening into the sea just inside 
Point Judith, where the coast begins to 
trend sharply to the west. Indeed, the 
whole region is dappled with just such 
pretty sheets of water, of greater or small 
er magnitude. There is Warden’s Pond, 
and Weston’s Pond, and Wash Pond, and 
Cedar Lake, and Potter Pond, and such 
a host of others that to say they form a 
preponderating feature of the scenery, 
however bad a pun, would be good geo- 
sraphical truth. This pleasant and peace- 
ful country was once the site of an active 
and wealthy rural community.  Rela- 


dale, and Kingston. 


tively, at least, it was far more important 
in the social economy of the State than 
now. Old residents can still spin you 


endless yarns of the busy, genial, com- 
fortable life and people of the olden time. 
The land is redolent of traditions drawn 


from the old Indian and colonial days 
Over by Silver Lake is a mound which 
the farmers declare must have been an 
Indian barrow. From the Heights one 
can descry, dim and blue on the north 
ern horizon, the peculiar rounded outline 
of Mount Hope; and brave, unfortunate 
King Philip is a favorite figure in local 
legend. 

All through the pleasant country-sid: 
the canny Quakers met, trafficked, and 
hobnobbed with the guileless red man, 
spinning the socio-commercial copper in 
that comfortable game which always turn 
ed out heads for the Quaker and tails fou 
the savage. Up and down the coast roam 
ed that pirate bola, Captain Kidd, seeking 
a hiding-place for his unlawful gains 
Right at the foot of Tower Hill, too, where 
in my time sweet Emma K—— and her 
childish playfellows used to pick black 
berries and cull flowers, he is said to have 
come to his taking off by judicial sus. per 
coll. Far up the coast, toward Bristol, is 
the sequestered farm-house where the reg 
icide W haley is supposed to have sheltered 
himself from the pursuit of Restoration 
reaction and the minions of Whitehall. 

The old post-road from Bristol to New 
York used to pass through Kingston and 
Wakefield, and of course supplied the lo 
eal annals with plentiful sprinkling of 
murder, robbery, counterfeiting, and oth 
er dramatic complication. Boston Neck, 
the strip of land between the inlet and the 
shore, was formerly the seat of rather a 
peculiarly well-to-do and aristocratic com- 
munity. One or two solid old gambrel- 
roofed houses on the ridge still speak from 
their ruins of old-time comfort and geni- 
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itv. Sitting on the Tower Hill piazza, 
shrewd Providence lawyer, who might 
ear, in Athenian fashion, a Narragansett 
asshopper in his hat, so deep-rooted is he 
i the soil, has told me how long the old 
ishioned traditions subsisted in this out 
f-the-way community, and how, in his 
rrandmother’s family, the pillion on which 
ie used to ride behind her husband on oe 


isional journeys was, almost in his own 
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sit in the centre of the web, steadily draw 
ing to themselves the main elements of 
crowth 

[ would 
himself with me on the 
of the Tower Hill Houss 
up for a brief space to the sweet influences 
of the surroundings 
will 


cladly have the reader seat 
broad shady plazZa 


and give himseitl 


The one thing which 


seize him at first glance is the 


of vastness and limitless breathing space 


sense 


ROCKS OF NARRAGANSETT. 


time, a familiar bit of furniture. If one 
needed a proof that the inhabitants were 
a substantial who loved their ease 
ind took it, we might glean one from the 
fact that hereabouts was born Gilbert Stu 
art, the painter. Later, too, the 
borhood a celebrity in national 
history by the birth of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry. 

But 
away. 


race 


neigh 
vained 


most of these glories have passed 
The centralizing tendency of civ 
ilization has gone over the country, cur 
dling the rural 
community into ganglia of commercial 
or social activity. Providence, Bristol, 
New London, Newport, Wickford, and 
other pushing young places have spread 
out their spider lines of economic traction 


scattered forces of the 


in railways, post-roads, and steamers, and 


Nowhere else in all sea-side resorts will 
he be likely to get so much air and elbow 
room. The ocean view, vast as it is, forms 


but the setting to a foreground of such 


endless variety, such exquisite delicacy 


and minuteness, that it takes some days 
for the stranger to fully comprehend its 
endless capabilities, and blend them to one 
coherent picture in his thought. Right 
beneath us the land slopes sharply east 
ward from the bluff, through rugged pas 
tures, to the head of the inlet. Just be 
yond, in the middle distance, lie the rich 
meadows of the Sprague villa, with its 
graceful roofs and cupolas peering out 
above the greenery. Further to the right 
the Pier spreads out its straggling cluster 
of hotels and boarding-houses, offering, as 
they glow and gleam in the afternoon sun, 
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ANGLING 


a dazzling mass of light and color, and 
giving to the picture the light of human 


interest. Turning farther to the right, | 
we see, breaking the horizon line, the low 
wooded knoll of the ‘‘ Haunted Castle,” | 


and over the tree-tops, due south, we can 
make out to-night the gleam of Point Ju- 
dith Light. Next in order, after a little 
space of clear sea, come the dim outlines 
of Block Island, studded, as we can see by 
morning light, with hotels and fishing vil- 
lages, and swarming with coasters. Then 


7 more open sea-line, almost down to 
' Montauk Point; and then, farther to 
{ the southwest, the land shuts us in. 
j and the view is filled by the varied 
| lines of the Salt Ponds, with thei 
pretty miniature capes and knolls 
and wooded banks a perfect mosak 
of rich and brilliant tints. But to 
the minds of most readers the nan 
of ‘‘the Pier” carries with it a savo 
of social rather than of merely 
thetic interest. So in quitting ou 


nature-studies for the moment, w« 
will leave the macrocosm of sun 
light and scenery, pack our valises 
and go down the hill fora peep at the 
microcosm—the whirl and gayety o 
** society” at the beach. 

Kight or ten years ago there was 
in the modern sense at least, no Pir 
at all. There was a beach and some 
rocks, a straggling village of the 
smallest pattern, a dock and break 
water, a few coal and lumber sloops 
and two or three plain farmers 
houses, where a few quiet summe 
boarders took shelter for a season's 
rest, bathing, and fresh air. But 
somewhere back in the dark ages ot 
1870—these Argonautic migrations 
are always a little mythical—sonx 
aristocratic Jason, seeking less, per 
haps, a new fleece than fleeing from 
that of the Newport hotels, wander 
ed over to these Colchian shores 
He looked upon the land and found 
it good, and, what is more, he told 
all his friends. He must have done 
so, for just at this period we read 
that the Trimontane and Gotham 
ite Hellas was stirred to its depths 
Old and young, grave and gay, 
beaux and belles, dandies and dandy 
esses, packed their Saratoga trunks, 
shouldered their croquet mallets, and 
came trooping over to the new land 
of promise, where living was cheap, 
if not good, and the too-affectionate mos 
quito a thing of tradition. Straightway, 
as in a night, the one-time lonely shore 
blossomed with boarding -houses. Old 
farm - houses. were enlarged, new clap 
board and shingle caravansaries hastily 
run up, sidewalks laid, permanent bath 
ing - houses erected, and due provision 
made for both spiritual and fleshly wants 
by the building of two or three chapels 
at one end of the village and a restaurant 
and drinking saloon at the other. A lit- 
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e steamer, a very little steamer 
tea-kettle 
is set to run between Newport and the 


hardly 
ore than a in a coal-box 

er. Two or three years after, the grow 
2 needs of passenger travel and the Haz 


oad from 
bustling little locomotive with one pas 


brought about a branch rail 


Kingston, on which in summer 


neer-carriage comes Whistling and fum 


OLD PIER AT 


ng down the valley several times a day 
from Wakefield. 


full tide of growth, and no one can well 


The town seems in the 
say where it will stop. Just now it looks 
like a regiment in battle array, with long, 
shallow, company front, and slight show 
of reserves or camp equipage in the rear. 
\ll along the shore stretches the row of 
hostelries, beginning at the railway sta 
tion with Whaley’s Cottage, continuing 
north-bound with the Mount Hope, Con 
tinental, Atlantie, Atwood’s, 
Taylor’s, and Matthewson, and turning a 


Rodman’s, 
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sharp corner by the bathing beach into a 
group of others, in which the Metatoxet, 
Elmwood, Delavan, and Seaview are the 
most prominent. Even in this early pe 
riod of history the 
place IS already taking on its class tradi 
tions. 


its soclo-municipal 
Each of the houses begins to show 
character and social fla 


Mount Hope, 


a certain specttic 


vor. The 


spacious and 


NARRAGANSETT. 


well appointed, is crowded, bustling, and 
showy, the great house of call for tran 
sient visitors, and a welcome haven of ref 
uge to belated strangers from Mesopota 
The 
Continental, similarly large and comfort 
able, claims aristocratic position for its 
wealthy New-Yorkers, Southerners, and 
Philadelphians, of which last there are 
generally enough to give it a definite lo 
eal color. 


mia and the parts beyond Jordan 


Rodman’s, a sort of aggluti 
nating, gradual - evolution stvle of bar 


rack, so far as the building goes, has vet 
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PETTAQUAMSCOTT RIVER, 


gained a reputation for its social good 
tone, jollity, and swarms of pretty girls. 
So strongly does the feminine element 
predominate, and so iron has this law of 
natural selection become, that its queer 
little crannies of rooms are regularly 
handed down, by a sort of anti-salic 
law, in the line of female succession, and 
it has been proposed to set up as a sign- | 
board the title of the clever little Ger- | 
man comediette, Zehn Madchen und kein | 
Mann. The same strictness of inherit- 
ance prevails at Taylor's, and to some ex- 
tent at the Elmwood. Both, in spite of | 
their small, dark, cramped, and inconven- 
ient rooms, have yet acquired a certain 
social cachet which makes a foot-hold 
there a thing of value. The Matthew- 
son, Metatoxet, Delavan, and others are | 


all comfortable houses, but of less specific 
character, and more accessible to general | 


patronage. 

Exclusive or otherwise, they make al- 
together a cheery picture on a pleasant 
afternoon, when the drive along the shore | 
is alive with carriages and promenaders 
returning from the after-dinner airing. | 
The lawns in front of the houses are dot- 
ted with pretty figures in still prettier toi- 
lets, intent on croquet, lawn tenmis, or } 
battledoor, assisted by an occasional lan- | 
guid dandy, irreproachable in dazzling 
linen, white flannel, or fashionable tweed. 
The children are scampering, romping, 
and squalling in every one’s way, yet too 
The train 
has just come puffing into the station—a | 
little way down the beach—from which 
crowds of new arrivals come pouring out, 


pleasant to be dispensed with. 


with much effusive hand-shaking, embra- 


}of the others. 


cing, and eager clamor of welcoming 
tongues, and the whole is overlooked by 
the calmer phalanx of philosophic elders 
on the piazza, who look up from news 
papers or knitting to glance over at thi 
sleepy steadfastness of the sea, gently 
washing in on the pebbles just across thi 
road, and think, no doubt with a trace of 
hidden heart-ache, how strong the con 
trast between the awful permanence ot 
the one and the bright, ephemeral gayety 
Still prettier is the scen 


'on a fine night, when the moon, rising 


full over the ocean, floods the Pier front 
with a tide of strong yet mellow radi 
ance, turning the whole eastern horizon 
to one sheet of shimmering silver, gleam 
ing white and cold on the long facades ot 
the hotels, blending yet contrasting with 
the ruddy glare from countless windows 
and hall doors, and gently touching the 
soft draperies of the happy groups as they 
come straying homeward from the even 


| ing’s social meetings, and fill the balmy 


night air with girlish merriment and ** re 
sounding laughter sweet.” And speaking 
of social gayeties, here may be the place 
to remark that Narragansett has a specific 
character among summer resorts. It has 
not the adventurous solitude of the Adi 
rondacks, nor the frank, gypsy-like aban 
don of Mount Desert. Equally little has 
it of the naisy whirl of Saratoga, or the 
plutoeratic grandeur of Newport. There 


iis no Long Branch Corso of jingling 


**turn-outs” and petroleum splendor, no 
dazzling ball-room brillianey of Cape May 
or New London. The Pier is certainly 
not shoddy, but equally not athletic. The 
white umbrella and sketching stool of the 


























NARRAGANSETT 


WHERE ARE THI 


Conway Meadows would seem as strange 
here as the rod and Moosehead 
Lake. If an enthusiast 


gun of 


occasional suc 


ceeds in catching an exceptionally stupid 
bass or blue-fish, he is borne in triumph 
on the shoulders (figuratively speaking) 


of all his feminine acquaintance, and 
straightway erected into a mild species of 
tea-table idol. 
street parlance 
the 


No one gets in London 


‘outside of a horse,” for 
reason, probably, that 
there is no horse to vet outside of. No 


elementary 


PIER 


GENTLEMEN ? 


| 


because tramps in 
volve rough coats and boots, some fatigue 
and much perspiration, and are radically 
incongruous with the gauze train and im 
maculate shirt collar of civilization Ne 
one ventures on the treacherous yachting 


one goes on ** tramps,” 


party, so sure to disturb the equilibrium 
of toilet, manners, and diaphragmatic ac 
tion There was for a season or two a 
rash and eccentric innovator who roamed 
the country-side in a blue flannel shirt 


and trousers, and got helplessly mixed up 
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WHERE THE 


n the Pierian mind with the boatmen at 
the fish-house or the lads at the lumber- 
sat on” 
by the Narragansett upper classes, and 


vard. But he was so severely ** 
became such a social pariah among all 
right-feeling people, that his life grew a 
burden. Even the few friends who clung 
to him in his degradation inquired anx 
iously of his health at eventide, as of one 
recklessly rushing to destruction, blindly 
throwing away youth, health, and a once 
No one ever followed 
No one in this trop- 
i¢ zone ever did or does any thing to seri- 


inspotted name. 
his baleful example. 


ously interfere with personal appearance 
The Pierian world 
politan society on a basis of light but 


or habits. is metro- 


eraceful négligé. Its prominent feature 
is quiet good tone, with a_ perceptible 
shade of which never 


exclusiveness un 


GENTLEMEN 


ARE, 


bends beyond the possibility of recovery 
at a moment's notice, yields to no enthu 
siasm which would shake the placid 1// 
admirari of the A gentle and 
patronizing approbation of nature claims 


select. 


occasional indulgence, but never beyond 
the requirements of crépes de Chine and 
kid boots. 
eternal 


Pierians commune with the 
verities Sunday afternoons 
from the rocks below the railway station 
Sooth to say, there is a very pleasant 
Watteauish charm in the scene when the 
great bowlder-like mass of Indian Rock is 
studded with its groups of picturesque 
human barnacles, *' 


on 


camping down” in ev 
ery phase of comfortable lounging except 
the ungraceful, the ladies duly fortified 
with sun-shades and novels, the gentle 
men patiently attendant with wraps and 
mantles, or daintily recumbent in mascu- 
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e seclusion with the sundry forms of | Gauche Boozy, or Gunnybags Junior may 
cotine that comport with feminine moment: far 
eighborhood. It is the social exchange, | seeing beauty is armed for conquest 
ie pump-room, Kursaal, and Corso of the all 
each, only second in its easy idleness to 


saunter this way at any 


1 
her terrors, and has no spare fascina 
tion for chance or 
e grand event of the day—the morning | Do 


ath—of which more anon. 


ineligible cavaliers 


hot suppose, howeve r, because the 
upas shade of Newport fashion stretches 
You may circulate freely, chatting and | over to this quiet coast, that it stupeties 


changing greetings with friends from ! all alike Down in that cool crevice clos 


ditferent houses, only observing due | on the water vou will find a little knot of 
rard for circumstance and _= situation. 
mt peer too curiously under the shade 
that great sun-umbrella as you pass, for 


genial women and good fellows in whose 
company you may hght your 


I ewmarette 


stretch vourself at ease, and talk 


lent, while with the keen enjoyment 


cultivated sympathy vou watch the pa 


confidential attitude and murmured 
mversation of the pair it shelters show 


at one of the *‘events” of the season rama before you. Confess, with me, that 
e old, old story—is running its roseate | it is a lovely spot, a very dreamer’s par: 
murse, and we shall hear more of it next | dise. We are sheltered 


from the slant 
December on Madison Square or at the 


rays of the sun by the rock behind us, and 


Rev. Dr ’s. Bow to that group of | the shelf we 


are lodged on is so fashioned 
tvlish girls, or drop a passing word, if | that while the waves foam and dash ri 


HOURS 


vou choose, but be shy of subsiding under | below us, within reach of our hands al 
their lee and hinting a design to join the 
party. They are on the watch for higher 
game than you, my poor friend. Even | wintry rage, however, the surf can do dire 
the lively little Chicago belle who smiled 
so confidingly in your eyes last night on 
the Eimwood piazza will be apt to show 
in embarrassed chill of manner, as pain 
fulas unfathomable to your guileless soul 


most, we are safe from any thing worse 
than an occasional puff of spray In its 


work: witness the great schooner taken 
up bodily and planted on an even keel on 
the shingle upon the little beach just north 
of us Now. as we lie here, they play idly 
in and out, pouring in miniature cataracts 
over the little reefs beneath us, and lifting 


For does not the Proserpine, just from 
Newport, swing at her anchor in front 
f the Continental 7 


those dark blood-red, weed-draped masses 


Young Croesus, | of kelp just below high water with a wet 
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INDIAN ROCK. 


elitter of emerald and ruby which almost 
dazzles the eve, while the great lazy frond- 
age of bladder-weed ** goes to and back, 
lackeying the varying tide, to rot itself 
with motion.” 

Next a little pleasure-boat comes drift- 
ing by, her boom swinging free, and the 
light breeze dead aft. A larger yacht is 
just firing her pop-gun and rounding to 
her anchorage in front of the hotels on 
the beach, and the little Florence, on her 
last trip from Newport, comes sputtering 
and wheezing toward her wharf down by 
the railway station. 


cloud-shadow and light stretch from the 


purple and rosy gray toward their con- 


verging point on the opposite horizon, the | 


mist banks in the offine begin to blush 


like the after-glow on Alpine summits, | 


while the sea les glimmering beneath 
them cold steely gray by contrast. Over- 
head the flecked and dappled masses of 
fleeey cloud gleam in flame-color and 
gold, setting sharply off against the cool 
deep azure beyond. The Newport head- 
lands stand out transparent, dusky red, 
shadowy, yet illuminated in the magical 
light. The distant sails stud the horizon 
with spots of pink and crimson, like jew- 


els of amethyst on a ring of purple enam 
el, varied with the diamond flashes from 
the Newport casements as one after an 


| bank. 








other catches the sinking rays. a 
picture we might be excused for lingering 
over, but the lights are beginning to glean 
from the cottages on the bluff behind us 
and parents and chaperons on the bank 
are growihg impatient. My imagination 
scents a faint savor of hot biscuit and 
broiled blue-fish from distant kitchens 
and supper is clearly more in order thai 
scenery. So fold the plaids, help the la 
dies carefully over the steep ledges and 
slippery bowlders till we can gain tli 
Notice Dr. Houghton’s pretty lit 
tle cottage at the top of the path. They 
had a garden party there last week, ai 
there was music and dancing on the law) 
and pretty toilets, and ** Punch and Judy 
for the children, and refreshment tab: 
and much flirtation all along the lin 
The proceeds went, I believe, to the sup 
port of ** St. Peter’s by the Sea,” the pretty, 
little brown-roofed Episcopal chapel bac! 
of the Continental. The comfortabl 


| plank sidewalk on which we are now 
As the sun sinks be- | 
hind us, and the long streaks of alternate | 


sauntering homeward through the huckle 
berry bushes was paid for from the pro 


|ceeds of the private dramatic entertain 
sunset in great curved bands of blue and | 


ments at the ‘‘ Academy” (!), in which 
young Kerbstone and Bella La Mode so 
dazzled their sympathetic friends just at 
the close of last season. 

Tea over, and the week-day machinery 
cleared away from the parlors and _ pia? 
zas in all the houses, the piano is opened, 
the Carmina Sacra got out, and for an 
hour or two the whole village is voea! 
with the sober strains of ‘* Hamburg’ 
and ** Mear,” or the lilting inspiration of 
‘Hold the Fort” and ** Pull for the Shore.’ 
As music it doesn’t touch the highest ar 
tistic mark, certainly, but it is soothing 
and sympathetic. Thoughtless misses and 
stalwart young swells, who for six days a 
week know little melody but ** Conosci i] 
suol” or Madame Angot, feel the gentle 
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t¢ ction, and those who came to sneer re 
to ae 
oung Biceps, just arrived with all 


ain to sing isn't it, 


y 

Quaint, 
his 
ishing Springfield honors thick upon 
aring like a sturdy, red 


i, re away 


ced, six-foot sucking dove, and 
isping his manly larynx with an 
as he looks 


Nelly 


devote e 


chromatic, 
with 


tractable 
sweet 
little 

a poor fellow’s 


er the book 

the daintiest 
ever carried 
vuughts skyward on the wings of 
sut 


proximity. 


irthly sentiment ? there is 
thing 


ont be 


Biceps 
little vi 
rious devotion; and if Nelly can 


like 


the worse for a 


ake him available in ** convert 


t 


or other) bonds, why shouldn't 


So none of your scoffing, 


If youdon't 
the spirit of it, 


su esthetic heathen! 
ke the music, or 
rht your cigarette and take a 


> 


stroll down the promenade. By 
e time you get back the singing 
vill be over, and the crowded pi 
wzas in much the same tide of un 
sanctified gossip and flirtation as 
on ordinary evenings 
of the Narra 
cansett day—if it is not a paradox 


The culmination 


to put a culmination at the begin 
is the The 
daily dip, in the Pierian economy, 


ning morning bath. 
takes a most important place. It 


is SO convenient in situation and 
ippurtenance, so pleasant in itself, 
and so admirably breaks the mo 
notony of the long summer hours, 
that it has become the great object 
ve point of the situation. From 
the farthest hotel, the Mount Hope, 
in easy half-mile walk brings one 
to the spot, while the guests at the 
nearer houses have hardly more to do than 
to step round the corner. The beach is ad 
mirably smooth, level, and free from tidal 
The influx of sea-weed, which 
so often leaves the Newport bather in the 


alteration. 


unpleasant position of a crotiton in a basin 
The deadly chill of 


eastern waters wives place here to a 


of pea soup, is rare. 
the 
tepid, wooing softness which tempts the 
most delicate to linger, and from a ro 


bust exercise of mere hygienic necessity, 


makes the dip an wsthetic enjoyment. 


There the 


Life lines and 


slight under-tow, and 
surf is rarely alarming. 


buoys would seem like a 


is but 


satire on our 


S niling waters, and no ease of fatal aeci 


dent 
rity 
plue ky 
found, 
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3 : : , 
has ever shocked our careless secu 


Onee, indeed, a few seasons ago. a 


virl who could float but not swim 


on trying to touch bottom, that 


she had drifted bevond her depth, but 


“ON THE WINGS OF SONG 


with fine presence of mind she recovered 
her horizontal position, and lay calmly 
looking skyward awaiting rescue. She 
was eventually saved by capillary attrac 
tion—in plainer English, towed in by the 


hair of her head, was not 
of the patent reversible attachment order 


W hile, therefore 


few 


which luckily 


so common nowadays 
at Mount Desert only a 
fanaties chill their 
their cuticle by 
barnacle-studded rocks, and the languid 
like the Turkish pasha 


matutinal 


Marrow and abrade 


an early plunge from 
Newport lounger, 
with the dancers, would rather pay some 
one else to do it for him, at Narragansett 
every one bathes, the doctor permitting 
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INDIGENOUS LOUNGERS. 


the little 
‘* Elmwood” offers a busy 


At eleven o'clock village 


square by the 


open-eved delight. And 
all the human. tide steadily 
down. the little back lane to the ** Studio 
haste, or drawing up in front of the post- | at the head of the Why ‘the 
oflice, while the inmates chaffer with the | Studio,” where art is supposed to giv 
fruiterer for the first early peaches from | way to nature, no one has ever clearly 
New York, stroll in at the apothecary’s | told. upper contains billiard 
tables and a bar, while the lower floor is 

The 
long corridor through which we pass to 
the sands is furnished with a stand for 
the visitors’ register, and a counter load 
ed with bananas, cake, sweeties, and oth 
stockings. er 
indigenous 
lounges, piscatorially picturesque, in shirt 
sleeved serenity, about the wharf, smok- 


through ai 
over sets 
scene, Carriages are whirling by in hot 


beach. 


An room 
or family doses and cream soda, or in 
the much-enduring 
postmaster if ‘*there is any thing for me 
to-day 


quire anxiously of devoted to lunch and supper rooms. 
Improvident new arrivals are 
picking out bathing dresses at the coun 
try store, deep in the choice of blue flan 
nel, waist belts, and fancy 


concrete forms of indigestion made 
The saturnine, good-natured 


The front balconies enfilade the 
beach, and here, on a pleasant forenoon, 
you will find a fairy phalanx of youth 


easy. 


ing the philosophic pipe, and watching 
the queer of “them taown 
with a lazy, half-amused, half-con- 
temptuous interest. A richer tone and 


roings 


On 


folks,” 


by the funny little darkies 
ny or Day and Martin—who swarm from 
the washer-women’s shanties back of the 
beach, skirmishing about among the car 
riages, and watching the proceedings with 


and gayety, of pretty faces, and gauz) 
toilets, and dainty summer hats, shifting 
and changing like a kaleidoscope, and en 


livened by a cheerful chatter of feminine 
finer chiar-oscuro are added to the scene | 
Cupids in ebo- | 


tongues, like a large opera-box or a Mur 
The 
same scene is repeated all down the beach, 
where the great permanent bathing-houses 
on the sandy ridge, with their sheltered 
gable ends and benches looking seaward, 


ray Hill reception in morning dress. 





NARRAGANSETT 


pply even better eround of observation 
the lookers-on 
Nothing 


the 


could well re 


Be 


benches, 


prettier 
the 
peripatetic Tar wander along 


{es sober ranks on 


} 
ips ot 


e shore, or sit calmly in the soft sand, 


reless of starched muslin and kid gloves 


sconced under great 


emporized tents. and hedged about by 


ring cavaliers, some dry, in the 


COS 


tume of the nineteenth century, others in 
bathing dress and in varying 
The Narragansett 
artistically at least, an im 
provement on the conventional pattern 


It 


stages of 


dampness. bathing 


ostume 1s, 


is often graceful, almost always com 
pre ndious. 


The men have found out that 
for the swimmer a yard or two of superflu 
us stuff may advantageously be retrench 
ed at 


(ress, 


elbows, neck, and ankles. 
with a moderation 


taste, shrinks from 


Their 


born of good 
extremities, and the 


shug maillot of the modern haberdashe 


sun-umbrellas or 


PIER 


ACCUSES we 


is a Frenchman would say, a fil 
contour of thew and muscle would 
the 
The ladies have 
followed suit 


which 
ao honor to the Apollo Be lvedere. 
\ntinous of the Capitol 


or 


very literally Like 


Pope s 


Narcissa, they feel 


that 


or dipping 


Viated SKIrts 


cenerally 
cumbrous proprieties of old 
figure of very comely 
object, wet or dry, and the witch of the pan 
tomime has budded into the Columbine 
To a party of these joyous young 
people, in idyllic unfolding 


stockings have 


the 
The ancient 


re place d 


. 1 1 
fun has become a 


meet 
trotting up 
‘ breather 
n, or drying off after com 
would 


the beach tor a preliminary 


petore 2 


oiIng 


ing out make a rural precisian 


faint with dismay 
The stretch of the bath 


ing-houses on a fine August morning of 


water befor 
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The lit- 


tle children, golden-haired, blue-eyed, and 


fers a very cheering spectacle. 


chubby, in various light and cherubie un 
adress 


are paddling in the creamy ripples. 
screaming with delight as the wavelets 





A NATATORY LESSON, 


chase them up on the sand, or hanging 
back and squalling dismally as scolding 
nurses or papas try to drag them in for a 
serious dip. Farther out come the com- 


as a roller breaks over her and brings he 
gasping to her feet. 

As we turn, two or three lively gi 
salute us with a shower of splashes befor 
replying to our morning compliments 0) 
plunging into the discussie) 
of a promised pienic. Pretty 
little Mrs. Tourterelle, a brick 
from St. Louis, is on her tip 
toes and up to her chin, but 
still sticks fondly to her hus 
band’s manly arm, half in 
pride at the protection, halt 
with the breathless feeling 
that drowning itself would 
None thi 
less is her heart wrung with 
anxiety when he quits he 


be bliss at his side. 


tendrils, sends her shoreward 
and goes headlong throug) 
the clear green crest of a big 
breaker, which swings him 
skyward, and flashes round 
him in a silvery glitter and 
dazzle of spray, before he 
settles to his steady swing 
and strikes out seaward; for 
a rod or so out some lads have run in wit 
their cat-boat as far as they dared, an 


| rounded to, for the fun of the more daring 


swimmers, who are swarming round hei 


promise ranks of sober matrons or timid | clambering over the sides, dripping, and 


voungsters, who stand, or squat rather, 


emn cadence, with that queer penguin-like 


| resting on the cabin deck, or taking ** head 
mid-leg deep, rising and stooping in sol- | ers” from her stern for the return swim 


Don't, if you know what's good for you 


gravity which marks the cockney bather | imitate Kerbstone and Bella La Mode 


all the world over, or presenting their 


who, after their dip, are sauntering up the 


shoulders to the last ripples of an infant | beach to dry in the sun, dripping but bliss 
breaker, in the delightful conviction that | ful in aquatic intimacy, absorbing salt 


they are ‘‘battling with the surf.” Still 
farther out come the real bathers. 
beach is so level and the water in fine 
At this 


age to walk out to one’s armpits. 


water and sentiment at every pore. Go 


The | straight to your bathing-house, like a 


sensible fellow, and then let us join the 
weather so quiet that it needs little cour- | people in the verandas, clothed and in ow 


right minds. Engaged to Mrs. Coquillage 


depth we shall find a fringe of lively peo- | for a partie fine over raw clams and la 
ple in the very heyday of robust enjoy- | 


ment. Here a pair of bright-eyed lassies 


ger at the Studio,” are you? Go, then, 
most absorptive of mortals, while I sauntet 


are trying a race, the more skillful show- | homeward along the swarming promenade 


} 


ing the other ** how to do it,” sputtering, 


screaming, and laughing, but making lit- | 
tle headway, while young Biceps stands | 


| 


to dinner, deeply pondering on that admi 
rable elasticity of digestion which can as 
similate bivalves and beer at 12.30 P.M., 


shoulder-deep beside them, encouraging | yet have room for lamb and blueberry pie 


and eriticising their efforts. 


the couple we last met under the umbrella, | 


the vouth teaching the maiden how to 


float, keenly relishing the ecstatic famil- | the summer wears on. 


Next comes | less than two hours after. 


And so, with bathing and talk and read 
ing and all sorts of pleasant junketing. 
We try the re 


iarity of tapping her soft round chin to | sources of the place to the uttermost. We 


make her keep her head back, and the 


run up mythical ** strings” at the bowling 


frightened clutch of her convulsive hands | alley back of the beach, where the pins are 























NARRAGANSETT PIER 


that they 


ery corpulent and ** bottly” 
if Copsar 


over in spasmodic ten-strikes * 
elessly but nod on them.” We seari 
*muddify” our best 


our knuckles and 
t trousers boating out with the boys for 


s in the pond at the foot of Sprague’s 


We vO Out One nice showery day 
} 


VACK 


Vil 
perch on Salt Lake, and come 

a longer string of colds than of fish 
Then one golden afternoon we drive 


vn to Point Judith, and clamber up 


Ihh 








AT THE WRECK, 


e little whitewashed tower to see the While welling up through breach : 
The sun-tipped wavelets pulsi: 


Fresnel light, and pitch pebbles into the oe. ; 
Telling the beach their summer drean 


iawse-hole of the old wreck on the beach, In d pag Manes saggeatienecieel 
nd clamber out on her bowsprit, and sit Pipe a 
mn old timber, and talk pleasant, quiet 
talk suited to the calm sunset hour and 
the soft plash of the incoming tide. 
And sitting on the topmost rail, lean 
ng against the cat-heads, our poetical Pill when 
1 ; . And twi 
member, inspired by the scene and sur When, ] 
roundings, takes out pencil and paper and 


with ey 


vrites the 
SONG OF THE WRECK 


o'er the beach the shattered | 


Hig 
With storm-wrenched timbers stern 
Mars, with its grim, unsi¢h bulk, 
The brightness of the golden day; 


storm-wrecked 


: wailing ghosts 

While tossed on high each gnarléd beam, 
Clear cut against the amber sky, 

Like wrestling giant arms might seem 
Flung out in helpless agony 
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AT THE T 


Stirring to transient, happy dreams 
rhe old sweet yearnings of the past. 
And when the darkness falls again, 
Stand, like the watch-tower, strong and sure; 
In patience bide thy lonely pain, 
j 


Steadfast, remember—and endure ! 


Then, when the twilight deepens and 
the long lance-like rays from the tower 
begin to shoot out upon the darkling wa 
ter, we drive home in the big wagon 
through the misty moonlight, making the 
lonely way-side echo with ‘* Up-I-dee,” 
and ** Good-night, ladies.” and the like 
good-humored and discordant nonsense, 
which we should be rather ashamed of in 
any less frank and gypsyish surround- 
ings. That evening we dress in haste, and 
go round to the Elmwood for a ‘ hop” 
in the long pine-floored dining-room, and 
are profoundly impressed with the gentle 
shyness of the Pierian youth, who deck 
their house and bid their guests to a feast, 
and then set them to capering inside, while 
they, clever creatures! have the pleasure 
of watehing them outside through the 
long windows of the moon-lit and spoon- 
lit piazza. 

And at last, when the days begin to 
shorten end the gay summer birds are 
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URNSTILE, 


| taking wing for the autumnal woods and 
hills of Plymouth or Gorham, when our 
state-rooms are engaged, and our trunks 
are standing packed and ready, we go 
back for an evening to our old haunts 
on the Heights. 
the new old friends of the season on the 
broad veranda, and watch the full disk 
of the harvest-moon rising over the 
Newport headlands, and throwing out 
the pretty roofs and towers of Sprague’s 
villa in sharp, jagged silhouette against 
the silvery glimmer of the sea. And as 
we talk over the last month's pleasuring, 
the whole picture—as always when some 
marked epoch of our lives is drawing to 
an end—seems to fade into the past. The 
most recent experiences, the most vivid 
impressions, grow strangely shadowy and 
dim, touched with the soft light of a ten 
der and regretful reminiscence. For it 
has been to us a pleasant and a healthful 
season. Out in the sweet fresh air, un 
der the influences of rock and sand and 
breeze and sky and ocean, our bodies and 
our souls have thriven alike. To the kin 
dred spirits about we have drawn closer in 
a frank and hearty intimacy. Thoughts 
and feelings have budded and deepened in 


Once more we sit with 








THE OWL-CRITIC 


s carnival of nature which the closer W hen, next morning but one, we 
of cities would have stifl 


ed Kind | out on the promenade deck of the 
ords have been said and kind actions | steamer, we are gliding 


me, fine thoughts suggested and sweet | well’s Island, and the clash and 


O down pa 


otions brought to utterance, whose. the awakening city rise to our ears 
ces will be hard to etface Though we idyl is over, and work-: 
ver see each other's faces again, -| us The Aucust 

itle memory will stand by us in n bright over the e: 


ri of desponde ney and trialand bitter) and as we turn to ; 


d It has been well for us to live this | wraps we catch oursely 


tle space of our lives together, and not | the poet 
worlds would we forego the having 


ed it And so, with many warm hand 
isps and sad, thoughtful faces, we 


sepa 


te for our last night at Narragansett 





LK-sBOWN, | 


ARTISTYc BARBER. 











““WHO STUFFED THAT WHITE OWL?” 


‘““Who stuffed that white owl 7” No one spoke in the 

The barber was busy, and he couldn't stop ; 

The customers, waiting their turns, were all reading 

The Daily, the Herald, the Post. little heeding 

The young man who blurted out such a blunt question 

Not one raised a head, or even made a suggestion : 

And the barber kept on shaving 

Vor. LIX.—No. 350,—12 
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* Don't vou see, Mister Brown,” 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

* How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the neck is 
In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck ‘tis ! 
[ make no apology ; 

I've learned owl ecology. 

I've passed days and nights in a hundred collections, 
And can not be blinded to any deflections 

Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 

To stutf a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 
Mister Brown ! Mister Brown ! 

Do take that bird down, 

Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all over town !” 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


“Tve studied owls. 
And other night fowls, 
And I tell you 
What I know to be true: 
An owl can not roost 
With his limbs so unloosed : 
No owl in this world 
Ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, 
Ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed 
Into that attitude. 
He can’t do it, because 
‘Tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomy teaches, 
Ornithology preaches, 
An owl has a toe 
That can’t turn out so! 
ve made-the white owl my study for years, 
And to see such a job almost moves me to tears ! 
Mister Brown, [m amazed 
You should be so gone crazed 
As to put up a bird 
In that posture absurd ! 
To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness ; 
The man who stuffed him don't half know his business !” 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘Examine those eyes. 

I'm filled with surprise 

Taxidermists should pass 

Off on you such poor glass ; 

So unnatural they seem 

They'd make Audubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh 

To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down ; 

Have him stuffed again, Brown !” 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘“ With some sawdust and bark 
I could stuff in the dark 


THE OWL-CRITIC 


An owl better than that 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an owl 

Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of leather 


In fact, about Aim there’s not one natural feather 


Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lureh 

The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch, 
Walked round, and regarded his fault-finding critie 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a elance analytic. 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say 

‘Your learning’s at fault this time, anyway 

Don't waste it again on a live bird, I pray 


['m an owl; you're another. Sir Critie, good-day 


And the barber kept on shaving 
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THE TWA BRIGS OF AYR. 


THE LAND O’ BURNS. 


Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 


— EK forty-five miles southwestward 
i.) from Glasgow, by the Clyde to Green- 
ock, and thence by the mountain-bound 
Frith, in a sheltered bay with a low shore 
that sweeps inland to the hills, stands the 
little town of Ayr, whose commercial con- 
sequence is overshadowed in the estimate 
of the literary traveller by its consecrating 
dsUrns., 


associations with The poet was 


too well imbued with amor patric not to | 


admit any fair claim made upon his com- 
patriotism, and every Scotchman takes to 
himself some small share of his glory as 
The Highlander far 
north and the lowland peasant by the 


a personal heritage. 


border embrace him with a common pride. | 


Away up among the Hebrides and down 
by the Pentland Frith he is spoken of as 


“ours” with a tone of intimacy and sat- | 


isfaction; he is as homogeneous to the 
purple heather and misty peaks as to 
the wind-blown moors and softer pasture- 
land of less remote districts. But so much 
particular interest has been cast upon Ayr 
by his sweet and melodious genius, his 


associations with the little town begin- | 


ning with birth and continued through 


manhood, to be perpetuated in some of his | 


tenderest and wittiest songs, are so nu- 
merous, that it and its environs have 
come to be known as the Land of Burns: 


and thither in the summer season, wh 
the winds of the north are not too blea 
nor the skies too dull or rainy, thousands 
of tourists travel who cherish an admira 
tion forhim. From June until about tli 
middle of September one of the dappei 
little steamers with oblique funnels and 
sharp straight prows familiar on the Clyd 
communicates with Glasgow daily, carry 
ing passengers at a very reasonable fare 
At all seasons the town may be reached 
by railway, and to the many transatlantic 
travellers who choose Glasgow for dis 
embarkation we say, Visit Ayr by al 
means, even if a day is all the time vou 
can give to it: one’s reading of the poet 
is immensely vitalized by the briefest ac 
quaintance with the localities from which 
he drew his inspiration. 

Our approach was from Edinburgh 
the train leaving the Caledonian Station 
at half past six P.M., and we sat in a com 
partment filled with fresh-colored, whole 
some, sensibly dressed Scots, whose clea 
blue eyes and weather-beaten appearance 
reminded us of Peter Bell, who had “set 
his face in many a solitary place against 
the wind and sky.” The rudest forms of 
the Scotch dialect are melodious, and give 
a commonplace theme a charm to a stran 
ger whose ear is musical. The Scotch 
manners are sincere; the Scotch mind is 
unusually intelligent; and altogether we 
like the Scotch as travelling companions 
The conductor of the train had been in 


THE LAND O’ BURNS 


arge of it for nearly a quarter of a cen 
ry, departing from the Caledonian Sta 

night after night at the same hour 
D've mind the mon ?” fel 
“Ay, ay, 
that we 


one of our 
travellers asked another. 
We said 
pposed he would break his heart should 
thing happen to his train ** Naw, 


seore O Vears. 


THE BANKS 


aw, not quite; he had one that nippit 
tf his toes;’ and at the next station, as 
the conductor came to the carriage win 
low for our tickets, a slight limp showed 
he injury this faithful servant had suf 
fered. 

What with stoppages, changes, and ex 
mination of tickets, which were repeated 
it nearly every station, with so many 
punchings that left with the 
nerest shred of card-board at the end 
f the journey, it was after ten o'clock 
vhen we alighted in Ayr, and it was im 


we were 


AND BR 


Is] 


DOSSITDILE 


to do else that night than draw 
chairs around the glowing sea-coal fire in 


the cottee room of the 


King’s Arms—an 


at the foot of Hieh Street 


excellent tavern t 


The cotfee-room was furnished in massive 
and he 
} 


sot 


mahogany, decorations 
the character \ 
Waiter attended to us in 


were ot 


most er saturnine 
a threadbare 


] 
SsWal 


BONNIE DOON 


low-tail: but our wants were simple a 


sugar bowl, a goblet, a jug of hot water, 


a slice of lemon, and a certain malt liquor 
h 


which it is needless to mention 


At the 


end of the room a picture of Burns was 
framed, and we afterward discovered that 
the same handsome, kindly face looks 
down from the wall of nearly every cot 
tage in Ayr 

In the morning, when you come to know 
the town, it is a very charming old place, 
historically as well as in a picturesque 


point of view. Alexander the Third oft 
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HIGH STREET AND WALLACE TOWER, AYR, 


en held his court in Ayr, and in those 
days it was protected from foreign in- 
vaders and lawless neighbors by a wall on 
the south and east, a castle on the west, 
and the river on the north. It was visit- 
ed by the plague in 1610, and more than 
two thousand persons died of the disease. 
f we mistake not, it was the scene of some 
of Wallace’s heroic exploits, and it is as 
sociated with Cromwell through a fort 
built by the great usurper. The town di- 
vides itself on the sides of a river, which 
is spanned by the ‘* twa brigs” celebrated 
In the 
dialogue that occurs between the two 


in one of the poems by Burns. 


structures the new one sneeringly asks 
the old: 
Will your poor 
Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they meet, 


narrow foot-path of a street, 


; : eae “ee 
Your ruin’d, formless bulk o° stane an’ lime, 


Compare wi’ bonnie brigs o’ modern tin 


nd the old one answers: 


Conceited gowk! puffd up wi? windy pride! 


[his mony a vear I’ve stood the flood an’ tide 
And though wi’ crazy eild I'm sair forfairn, 
I'll be a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn!” 


There was prophecy in the air that night 
when the poet, impelled by all-directing 
Fate, wandered by the Wallace Tower on 
High Street to where the tide-swollen Frith 
was sullenly dashing along the shore, and 
the new ‘‘ brig’ was indeed a ** shapeless 
cairn” last autumn, while the old one was 
still bearing its burden of traffic. The for 


mer becoming insecure, had been closed 
and partly demolished; the latter, narrow 
and incommodious, looked like a solid 
natural rock thrown across the stream 
There is a sun-dial in the middle of the 
old bridge, and the cobble-stones of th: 
pavement are interlocked with the cohe 
sion of hornblende in granite. Eastward 
the river becomes shallow, and foams upo 

the rocks with which the bottom is strewn 

the banks are green at no great distanc: 
above the bridge; and below, a mixed fleet 
of fishing boats, barks, and smaller eraft 
is moored to the wharves, that extend to 
the breakwater, over which the water ot 
the Frith flies in southwesterly gales. 

In early times the harbor was the prin 
cipal port on the Clyde, and it was thene 
that Bruce embarked with his small army 
to invade Ireland in 1315. Its trade was 
with England, Ireland, and the Isle oi 
Man, and in 1656 its aggregate tonnag 
was only 177. But its history has bee: 
prosperous, and it now has a fine masonry 
breakwater, several handsome piers, and 
a revenue of £10,000 annually. The hon 
est townsman becomes complacent in con 
templating the improvements, and feels 
that Ayr is what an American would eal! 
“quite a sea-port.” 


Most of the exports 
are coal and iron from the neighboring 
smelting furnaces and mines. Most of the 
vessels are sailing ships of small tonnage, 
though occasionally a coasting steame? 


























ils on its way to places as distant as 
Dublin, Liverpool, or Belfast. 
The hardy, practical, austere character 


f 4) 
Or tne 


Scotch seems to find expression in 
High Street, the artery of the town, which 
eaches east and west. The roadway and 
e sidewalks are paved with cobble-stones 
gutter. 
gar ostentation 


ind the only division between them is a 
} 
i 


Here t 


no toy 


shallow ere IS no vu 


houses with su 
perabundant ornamentation, no alluring 
show windows with all the stock arrayed 


Yr inspection. A 
flu 


bank or some other 
ent corporation has erected at a few 
prominent corners a modern structure, 
orniced and three-storied, but most of the 
buildings are severe, white, and without 
projections from their facades other than 
he eaves that overlap the second of their 
The cable 


thatched, and in some instances the straw 


modest two stories. roofs are 


has beeome 


dest 


a parasitical green of the viv 


kind, though usually it has been 
weathered to a cold iron gray. 


little alleys branch off, mysterious little 


Strange 


closes lead to nowhere in particular, and 
of - the 
is discovered 


sometimes in an out 
1 quaint little 


way corner 


edifice with 


many peaked dormer windows, and 


a SEC 
ond story that overreaches the first, fron 
which it is supported vooden 


POPS The re are 


} and 
the 


denizens of the } or attain it Db 


ioht I t te} from th 


street One littl 


. } ra 
a winding fi , 


Street 


Ing’ back vo centuries ornamented 


Wil Wallace a 


red: man 1) it fis 


tT si 


pot 


had more ot the aspect o7 


the 


rreat heignt 1s 


irrior and on 


erected in commemoration of the same 


hero The lower half of the tower is used 
as a public-house, and our sense of pro 


priety is outraged by the degrading asso 
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YAM O° SHANTER INN, 


ciation, though the public-house general 
ly appears less vicious to us when, a few 
moments later, we pause before the Tam 
© Shanter 

Ay, the very house in which Tam and 
Souter Johnny prolonged their market- 


night meetings, the foaming ale growing 


better with each suceessive draught, Sou- 
ter telling his queerest stories, Tam and 


the landlady growing gracious—a house 


not less famous than the old Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap,or the Bell at Edmonton, named 
in these latter days after that drouthiest 


of ‘‘drouthy neebors,” the incorrigible 


Tam, who elbows Rip Van Winkle, Bailie 
Nichol Jarvie, and Conn in our vaga- 
bond affiliations. It is a plain, plastered, 
thatched little tavern, tinted yellow, in 
contrast to the surrounding houses, which 
are white. Over the door is a sign-board 
with a creditable painting of Tam leaving 
the house, 
“Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg,” 


and the souter grasping his hand with 
maudlin atfection before he plunges 
through the storm toward Alloway. Th: 
landlord holds the history of the tavern 
precious, and on another sign-board he 
specifies its associations, with the addi 
tional announcement that ‘‘a chair and 
caup are in the house.” The *‘ caup” is 
the identical one drained by Tam, the 
chair the one he sat in, and it would be 
a teetotaler of less than usual flexibility 
who could pass without ordering some 
mild beverage as an excuse for viewing 
the interior. 

The landlord’s name is A. Glass, and he 
is not only a most devoted admirer of 
Burns, but also a poet in a very small 
way himself. He was absent at the time 
of our visit, and we were met at the door 
by the landlady, who showed us up a dark 
flight of stairs into the little snuggery 
where in olden times the more favored 
customers were entertained. Imagine a 
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ilight room, 
d twelve 


about ei 
feet wide, 
wood being 


ehteen feet 
with a Cle 
or, the knotted profuse 
| hollowed between the knots by 
thing of many 
1: the 


ned 


feet, ancient 


is of well 


ind 
ceiling seasoned, 
timber, and is bent 
it, with the 
seasons, had left a weight upon it; 
ige beams 


rs passing over 
are so a 

under 
une 


that 
hem: 
W th a 


a 
the 


few 


stove 
must bow 
and | 
rs of 


place 


wall 
OKY, autogr 
framed: a b 
armth on the ¢« 


Burns carefully 


. 1} 
promises V WW coide 


ht 


micco, and beer On a Long 


letails being 


arranged in the 

ind, he has an idea of the apartment in 

hich the cronies of the poem met and 
sang over their *‘ reaming but to 
In a proper mood to conjure up a vis 
on of the scene as it was, he should stim 
ulate himself with a whiskey punch of the 
sind that the landlady brews divinely; 
e should choose an evening for his visit: 
nd, behold! in the blue cloud of smoke 
fam appears toasting the souter for the 
twentieth time, 
lappiness, 


swats;” 


and beaming with boozy 
while the buxom landlady 
stands near, ready to replenish the copious 
tankards as often as they 


are emptied. 


Never did boon companions swear recip 
rocal allegiance with 


creater fervor, nor 


AND O 


long 
“an sanded 
ly, | the 
the | t 
mod 

time 

as though the 

mutations “¢ ate. Sat in! 
the 
pip 
Ss are 
apn LW 
big | T 
st 
s: and there isample space for pipes, 1 


table. These 


reader's 


BURNS. 


‘it readier applause, 
at the 


The 


among merry-mMakers 


inh 


stormy 


Tam 


market night 


hat 


and the souter sat 


ated 


bevo 
ire at the 
e d by 


Let 


they 


indicat an inseril 
us change 

he chairs that sit in: 
less tobacco smoke ai 


Hig 


; 


id the silky vapol 
hland malt whiskey 


roisterers be 
the broad-brimmed bonnet 
that is called after h 


—_ 
His cap 
re 


mislead us 


the fire 


| Oo are tore now 
am, with 
the pattern 


ne souter., 


Ii 
with and apron, 1 


‘ceptivity 


| condition of 


may one who is not ascetic concentrate 
night with this jovial spirit compan 
an hour at the inn. 
When we asked the 
ern what he 
ed, ‘A verra 
seerng 


‘Oh 


waiter 
had for dinner, 
nice 


the 


answer 


at 
he 
a hay 


tav 


dish ais :” 


| and 
us smile he repeated, 
it’s a verra nice dish, a haggis. 

Neither of us had hitherto tasted this fa 
. and ordered with some 
misgivings, in deference to the customs of 
the country. The table was set, and half 
a dozen condiments put before us; then 
the waiter flourishingly removed the cov 
er of a large platter, and, lo! 
‘Good heavens! 
ler, ‘* 


dubiously, 
yes, 


mous mess we 


the haggis 
cried our fellow-travel 
what horrible thing is that?” ‘‘It's 
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*ABOOT TWA MILE, STRAIGHT OOT.” 





Frith reaching out to th 
Arran shore, with its era, 
and peaked hills; and the: 
the water was hidden by 
a wood, in which, despit: 
the lateness of the season 
many bird voices mad 
themselves heard. On 
does not want companions 
on a road like this, ove 
which the poet rode so 
often, and from the su 
roundines of which 
gathered much of his ma 
terial. His figure is ever present t 
us: 
“The simple Bard, rough at the rustie plou 
Learning his tuneful trade from every boug 
We passed a little fellow with rosy 
cheeks and a Scotch cap. ‘' How fa 
is it to the Burns cottage?” we asked 
‘Aboot twa mile, straight oot,” | 
answered, in a loud, confident voice 
A little bend in the road brought us 
suddenly upon the Burns Cottage, i: 
which the poet was born, and which 
like the birth-places of many other po 
ets, has become a drinking-house. — It 


a verra fine dish, is a haggis,” murmured | is a low-roofed thatched cottage one stor 
the waiter, with a shake of the head | high; the thatch is a storm-beaten gray, 
meant to be convineing; and though its | 


appearance was entirely against it, sug- 


gesting all sorts of unpleasant objects, it | 


proved as savory and as appetizing when | 


we had nerved ourselves to tackle it as we 
imagine the olla-podrida of Meg Merrilies 
must have been. 

The birth-place of the poet, the monu- 
ment, Alloway Kirk, and the ‘auld brig 
0’ Doon” are clustered together about three 
miles from the town, and we started for 
them after dinner. The road is a good, 
firm macadam, bordered with low stone 
walls. Here and there it is hedged and 
overarched by trees like the English lanes, 
but the landscape of Seotland is cold 
er and less luxuriant than that of the 
South. <A few prim little cottages stood 
by the way; at the porch of one an old 
lady was spinning, and at an embank- 
ment behind another a bare-legged lassie 
was filling a bucket with spring water 
from the ** spoot:” spinning and bare legs 
have survived the refinements brought in 
from England. The yellow and brown 
autumn leaves had fallen, and were swept 
along the road by the wind. The trees 
were touched with faint purples, blues, 
and browns. 


Once in a while we saw the | 


and the walls are white with a fresh cout 
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whitewash. A sign-board offers enter- | that the same woman prophesied fame fe 


nment to the traveller, and allures him | the babe. This tradition has been embod 
announcing the distinguished event | ied by the poet in a charming song 
vith which the humble little cot 
tage is connected. ‘It is too late 
for the crowds that come in the 
season, Sir,” said a bright eyed lit 
lady behind the bar; *‘* but 
scarce a day goes by, even in win 
ter, without a visitor.” She took 
is into the kitchen, which was a 
elare of white: the hard floor of 
flag-stones was pipe-clayed, and 
the walls and ceiling had been re 
ently washed with lime. A som 
nolent old cloek of the Dutch pat 
tern Was ticking at one end of the 
room: at the other end a sideboard 
turned several rows of platters to 
ward us for admiration, and their 
lustrous cleanliness could not fail 
to evoke praise. A wide grate was 
built in the nearer wall, and in the 
further corner of the opposite wall] 
was an aleove, with a very old 
fashioned bedstead hidden by its 
‘urtains. It was in that cozy lit 
e nook, perhaps in that very bed, 
the poet was born, on January 25, 
1759, while a storm was beating 
outside. There is a tradition that 
his father, riding in haste to fetch 
the doctor, met on the river-brink 
an old gypsy, whom he helped 
across the swollen stream, and b TRE SPI i-WHbEL 
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Jel ee 


geet and siia, 


aye HEA aloo ths ee 
a’; 


The gossip keekit* in his loof ;+ 
Quo’ she, Wha lives will see the proof ; 
This walyt boy will be nae coofs 

I think we'll ea’ him Robin. 
He'll hae misfortunes great and sma’, 
sut ave a heart aboon them a’; 
He'll be a credit to us a’— 

We'll a’ be proud 0’ Robin.” 

The verified relics are few in number 
and unimportant in kind; but under this 
roof the poet’s early life takes the color 
and form of a personal intimacy. We 
see him as the thrifty old gardener’s son, 
developing from infancy to boyhood, an 
obstinate, offensive, misunderstood ur- 
chin, with few friends; he is quick at 
learning, fond of reading, and is at elev- 
en years of age a critical grammarian. 
While a mere child he is wrapped up in 
the ** Vision of Mirza,” the Life of Han- 
nibal, and the Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace ; but more attractive to him than any 
written literature are the wild legends of 
an old woman resident in his family, who 
is full of songs and tales about devils, 
ghosts, enchanted towers, elf-candles, war- 
locks, witches, brownies, and cantraps. 
The neighboring fields and woods were 


Looked. + Palm. t Goodly. S Fool. 
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populated with all the queer people of the 
goblin world by this imaginative boy, and 
a rock by the roadwety sealed a cavernous 
outlet from fairy-land. The unsubstan 
tial creations of superstition accompanied 
him to bed and to work—for he was not 
very old when some employment was 
found for him. His father was broken 
down in health, and he was the youngest 
of seven children, so that the utmost fru 
gality of life was compulsory ; but there 
was some pleasure for him in the folk 
lore, and these fancies gave him his earli 
est literary impulse. His reading extend 
ed to ‘* Pope’s Works,” Shakspeare, Locke 
on the Human Understanding, Herveu's 
Meditations, Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine of 
Original Sin, and A Select Collection of 
English Song—such pabulum as is com 
mon on the book-shelf of a Lowland farm 
house. Then he fell in love, and with 
love began keener sorrows yet than those 
of his poverty-stricken boyhood—keener 
sorrows, and poetry! ‘‘ I was not so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine that I could 
make verses. like printed ones composed 
by men who had Latin and Greek; but 
my girl sang a song which was said to 
be composed by a small country laird’s 
son on one of his father’s maids with 
whom he was in love, and I saw no rea- 
son why I might not rhyme as well as he, 
for, excepting that he could smear sheep 
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the 
ioorlands, he had ho more scholar craft 


ind cast peats, his father livine in 


han myself.” There is this about Burns 


hatever the precise quality of his intel 


ect was, whether it was that peculian 





something which we 

call genius, or a high 

order of talent, his spirit, a heart open 
ing vision of him, endures under the 
roof of the old cottage, and the birds 
twittering on the trees in the autumn 
wind, the rustling leaves, and the wavy 
grass seem to echo his life. 

At the rear of the cottage a large bar 
parlor has been built for thirsty tourists, 
and furnished after the showy style of 
modern The landlord is an 
American, or at least he bears a lieuten 
ant’s commission in one of the Pennsy] 
vania 


taverns. 


document which is 
conspicuously exhibited on one of the 
walls. 

‘* Alloway’s auld haunted kirk” is only 
a few paces from the cottage. 
bleak, and roofless, standing in an old 
grave-yard which is still used for sepulture. 
It has no ornamentation about it except 
the moss and some vines which age has 
lent to its four rectangular walls. A lit 
tle belfry rises from one of the gables, 
with the bell hanging in it and the chain 
dangling down. The 


reoiments—a 


It is gray, 


interior is 


grass 


grown, and a vigorous tree 1S doing its 
best with its luxuriant branches to substi 
Lute the roof, which is entirely rone The 
oraves crowded, old and new. 
1621 


knightly bearings 


are ( ive 


ot the stones 1S dated anothe r 1665 


and several have 


carved upon them Those ot later 


date inelude the graves of the poets 


father, mother, and youngest sister 
It isa very old chureh, havine been 
built some three hu " 
dred and fifty years 
ago the be ll is dated 
1657: 


lateral 


but though thie 
walls are s¢ 
useless 


cure, how 


would be 


to restore 


ALLOWAY KIRK 


the W ould 
not ludicrous fancies of the ungodly Tam 
Who 
could glance at the little window in the 
western wall without thinking of Cutty 
sark at her supple gambols ? 


building for religious services! 


make devotion and decorum futile ? 


and what ef 
fort could shut the ears to Tam’s enthusi 
reveals himself to the 


astic shout as he 


witches! 


hewite h’ ] 
enrich’d ; 


“Tam stood, like ane 
thought his very e’e! 
Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain 
hoteh’d and blew wi’ might and 
1é caper, syne anither, 
his reason a’ thegither, 
roars out, ‘Weel done, Cutty 
1 all dark 
And had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied.” 


main 


sark !’ 
In an instant was 


searcely 
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by box, holly, and ivy. It 
a quiet, green spot, and within 
a stone’s-throw the Doon goes 
rushing down to the Frit] 
white and bubbling from th: 
mill above. 





The poet loved 
these ‘‘ banks and braes” full well, and 
nothing could be tenderer than the sone 


AULD BRIG 0’ DOON, AT AYR. he has written about them. The ** auld 

e brig,” whose key-stone saved Tam fron 

Betis A little old man, extraordinarily tear- | his pursuers, spans the stream close by 
Hy % ful, lies in wait for tourists, and points | and its arch, that has endured many 


P out to them all the ** objects of interest” storm, has the light appearance of a wreath 

it in the church-yard, quoting the most | of mist. The monument cost sixteen thou 

, laughable parts of ‘* Tam o’ Shanter” to | sand five hundred dollars, this sum being 
them in the saddest voice, as he conducts | raised by subscription. 

i them from grave-stone to grave-stone. Not far from this structure Carrick 

i, The monument is on the banks of the | Hill rises abruptly from the road, and 


from its crest a wide view is revealed of 
| the Frith and its mountain boundaries in 
| purple haze, Ailsa Craig out toward the 


Doon, within a few yards of the cottage 
/ and the kirk It 
bining Grecian and Roman architecture, 


is built of stone, com- 


iv x eee 


Aan 





Be 
pg late 


and its form is that of a circular temple, 
with Corinthian columns supporting the 


dome, which is about sixty feet high. 
The pedestal contains a small apartment 
in which a few relies are preserved—Bon 


nie Jean’s wedding ring, two exquisite 
wine-glasses given to Burns by Clarinda, 
Bibles presented by Burns to Highland 


Mary, the first Edinburgh edition of the | 


poems, and the drinking-cup, or quaich, 
of Nanse Tinnock. The monument is in- 


closed in a lovely garden, and close hedged 


sea, the town on the bay, and the village 
at the foot. These scenes will always have 
an interest from their association with the 
poet; but his family is on the verge of ex 
tinction. Two maiden ladies of advanced 
years, the Misses Begg, are the only sur 
vivors. They live very comfortably in a 
little cottage called the Bridgeside, within 
two miles of the old kirk, and hospitably 
receive visitors who are interested in the 
poet, though they possess few reminis 
cences of him. General Grant, and Henry 
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Stanley the explorer, had been among 
eir recent guests; and through their 
dness we were allowed to copy the fol 
RoBER 


iM Burns, Saddle Longt 


ing interesting and hitherto unpublish 
letter of Burns to his brother William “Mr Wi 


BURNS 
‘Iste, Tuesday evening. From Ayr we went southward over the 

Dear WILLIAM, ye my last I recom I mountains, and through a wild and beau 

ile pothegm, Lea .4 ] } 

oo Spoor tiful country, to Dumfries, catching a fly 

certain that nobody can know our thoughts, ; ‘ ~ 

t from a slight observation of mankind one | 248 ¢UmMpse as we went of sturdy lookin 


i not think so. What mischiefs daily ar stone houses and heavy vy fences; of 
silly garrulity and foolish confidence! There | working in the fields: of lasses washit 
lent Scots saving that A man’s mind is 


Wolen 


excel ; the burn-side, realizing the picture ¢ 
sngdaom., It is certainly so; but how tew can 


] 


n that kingdom with propriety ! The serious 


in Allan Ramsay's ** Gentle Shepherd 


efs in Business which this Flux of language | “A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes 


ous do not come immediately to your situation; W he lasses Us¢ to Wash and s 


| 
inother point of view—the dignity of man claiths 


» time t ill make « Val ours is . ‘ : 
a the time that will make or mer. 1 At Dumfries Burns died, and there he is 
time of life for laying in habits. You can not 


| it, though you will choose, and these habits | PUried in a mausoleum, the sculpture of 


stick to your last sand. At after-periods, even which realizes the words of the poet o1 
) little advance as my years, ’ I his first appearance as an author: ‘* The 
till be very sharp-sight 1 to one’s habitual fail poetic genius of my country found me, as 
and weaknesses, but to eradicate them, of even | the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha, at 


‘ 


st by accident, thev bv-and-by begin to be. as it | the plough, and threw her inspiring man 


e,a necessary part of our existence have not | tle over me.’ 


SCOTCH WASHING 
























THE MOWING. 


Tur clock has struck six, 
And the morning is fair, 
While the east in red splendor is glowing; 
There’s a dew on the grass, and a song in the air— 
Let us up and be off to the mowing. 





Wouldst know why I wait 
Ere the sunlight has crept 

O'’er the fields where the daisies are growing? 
Why all night I've kept my own vigils, nor slept! 
"Tis to-day is the day of the mowing. 
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PICKING PEACHES 


A PENINSULAR CANAAN 


1I.—DELAW ARE. land region of the State, comprising thi 
MPORTANT as are the manufactures | lower part of Neweastle, the whole of 
of Northern Delaware, and considera 


Kent, and the northern portion of Sussex 
e as are the other agricultural interests 


counties, is of the most pronounced type 

the midland and southern portions, the | of the Delaware body social—that odd co 

peach crop is the distinctive, the charac- | mixture of Northern 

teristic, Delaware production. The mid 
Vou. LIX.—No. 350.—13 


and Southern life 
and characteristics peculiarly Delawarian 
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RUNNING FOR 


and it is here that the peach, that semi 
Northern, semi-Southern fruit, reaches its 
maximum of quality and quantity. 

Delaware, the land of peaches! the land 
where during two months of the year the 
air holds the fragrant aroma of this king 
of the fruits! 
where 


Peaches, peaches every 
in baskets, in crates, in boxes, in 

At every station of the railroad 
that traverses the spine of the Delaware 
water-shed one sees those peculiar vehi 


WaZons. 


cles generically known as peach wagons, 
square, cumbersome, and roomy, unload- 
At the more 
considerable stations all is noise, hubbub, 
One by one the peach 
wagons come rumbling up to the waiting 


ing their luscious contents. 


and confusion. 





| neath the overarching shade of the deej 


| the Hesperides. 


cars, each one striving to get in first, so as | 


At the cars 
is a very Babel of voices calling for mani 


to unload and home again. 


fests, numbers, and what not, commingled 
with the squealing of mules, the shouting 
and swearing of teamsters, and the crack- 
ing of whips. Along the roads in all di- 
rections rumble the peach wagons, each m 
a little cloud of dust, like a miniature 
thunder-storm, each wending its way and 
converging to a centre represented by the 
nearest railway station. The traveller on 


the railroad passes long trains of freight- | 


cars, hanging around and trailing after 


which is a luscious odor of most luscious | 


fruit. 

In New York the Delaware peach is 
rarely seen at its best; the fruit is picked 
while yet hard, and so shipped, ripening 
in the cellars of the commission merchants 


last few hours of ripening, the blush side 


| fighting the mosquitoes, clouds of whic! @ 


| quarter. 
or on the stalls of the venders; but when | 
they are allowed to ripen to full maturity | 
in the broad and native sunlight of their | 
Southern home, when they swell with the | 








THE TRAIN, 


turning a delicate velvety crimson jus 
mottled with a few darker spots, whi 


they soften, not to flaccidity, on the trees 


turning the last drops of sap to nectareou 

juice, then the Delaware peach is a thing 
hardly to be sufficiently admired, charn 

ing alike with its beauty, its odor, and its 
taste. 

In a full orchard of sueh peaches w 

found ourselves on a fine day in August 
It was the height of the season, and ly 


green peach foliage, with its steely glint 

hung the beautiful fruit, fair as that o 

The orchard lay spread 
out near the shores of Delaware Bay, not 
far below Collins Beach—a summer resort 
considerably patronized by the people o! 
the vicinity and by the citizens of Smyrna 

the third town in the State. Beyond thi 
vistas of the orchard and a stretch ot 
marshy lowland extend the beautiful wa 

ters of the broad smiling bay, dotted with 
ships and boats of all descriptions. We 
had driven down with a party of friends, 
pleasant, kind, cordially hospitable, as 
Delaware friends are apt to be. The gen 
tlemen of the party plunged directly into 
the orchard, still wet and sparkling wit! 
the early morning dew, leaving the ladies 
seated in the carriage to beguile their lei 
sure with the interesting occupation 0! 





swarmed up from the dank outlying 
marsh lands beyond, borne on the gen 
tle wind that blew wooingly from that 











A busy scene presented itself to the 
visitors: step-ladders reared aloft among 
the dark foliage, each one occupied appar 
ently only by a pair of legs, the body be 

| longing to them being hidden by the sur 
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inding foliage, betrayed only by 
rustling amid the leaves Now 
d then some hidden negro would 
irst out with snatches of the in 
table Methodist hymn music, 
ecked abruptly by the insertion 
some extra ripe and juicy peach 
ul sunlight came twinkling 
ough the glossy leaves, lying in 
tches of light upon the 
ound, and just touch 
here and there some 
sket full of lovely 
Close by stood a 
eht wagon, to whieh 
is harnessed a patient 
tle mule, meditatively 


a 





ppimne his ears, his 


* 


outh covered by a 
le to prevent him 
m nipping the foli 
within reach We 


ught at first it was to 


event the possible il] 
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misequences of eating 
, 


leaves charged with 


‘ussic acid, but subse 
iently found that it 
is not the bodily com 








t of the mule that had 











en taken into consid 





ation, so much as the 
unger of his detaching 
ripe peaches from 
stem In the wagon 
od rows” of baskets 
len with fruit, to 
transported to 
e culling house, 
ere they were 
» be sorted—the 


re separated 


IN THE NORTHERN MARKET PEACHES, ONE CENT 
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from the small, the firm from those 
too soft for shipment. 

The pickers, were 
each supplied with a erotehed stick, 
by which means the branches beyond 
their 


‘*plucks,” or 


toward 
the peach which the prac 
ticed eye of the picker tells him is fit to 
pluck is carefully detached from the stem, 
and as carefully deposited in a basket 


reach were drawn 


them : 


slung by means of a broad leathern strap 

















A FARM “ PLUCK.” 
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ASSORTING THE 


PEACHES, 


from the shoulders; some of the pickers 
in the more remote parts of the orchar 
are supplied with two of these baskets 
to avoid the necessity of much travel t 
the cart in waiting. The greatest precau 
tion is taken that none of the peaches 
shall be bruised, the slightest contusio: 
creating fermentation and subsequent rot 
which quickly spreads through the basket 
speedily ruining the whole. 

We had never seen such peaches as 
were picked. One was point 
out, and that a full one, which held b 
fifty-three peaches, that is to say, each on 


basket 


somewhat smaller than a pint cup. 

One old negro, sitting placidly on the 
bottom of an empty peach basket, evident 
ly took good care of number one, for he was 
quietly engaged in splitting open and dé 
vouring a little pile of fruit on the grow 
beside him. 

The pickers are generally allowed, with 
wise liberality, to appropriate for thei 
own use such peaches as are too soft fon 
shipment. 

Back from the orchard some distance 
stands a cluster of farm buildings and out 
houses, among which is the culling-hous 
—a large open building, in the shelter of 
which the peaches are Piles of 
empty peach baskets and crates stand back 
in the shadow, while along the floor stand 
rows of baskets full of luscious fruit, and 


sorted. 


| gayly bedecked with cool green leaves. 
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In the particular orchard just deseribed 


peach pickers were not specimens of 


peach la 
The 
e peach plucks are a nomadic people, a 


pluck” proper, but farm 


ers of a more respectable class 


ss between the fenus tramp and the 

ry picker deseribed in a previous paper. 

ce their better-known pro 

pe, the tramp pure and 

ple; they gain a precari 
livelihood when pluck 
is dull by thieving, rob 
hen-roosts, bullying de 

seless women for victuals, 

| similar tramp 

of life 


pest, 


modes 
ey are a 
at the 


ne auseful pest 


Same 


necessity. in fact, 
the 
ticularly 
ce, We 

them 


asionally 


en crop is 


ited along 
re rad 
l- 
SMOK 


or eat 


GROUP OF NOMADIC * PLUCKS 


1” their meal of and eold 


egged 


crusts meat 


from farm 
house, or stalking in solitary magnifi 
The ne 


groes among the peach-plucks, though low 


some neighboring 


cence along some lonely lane 


enough, do not seem quite SO miserable as 

he whites, their queer remarks, quaint 
songs, and jolly, rollicking laughter some 
what hiding their too frequent brutality 
and squalor. 


Few crops require more experience and 


attention than 
peach - growers 


that of peaches. The 
of the peninsula have 
only produced the excellent quality of 
the varieties of that fruit through long 


years of—in some cases—costly experi- 
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ment The earlier growers of peaches 
owing to the comparative seareity of that 
fruit in the 
profits, far beyond any now received 
to the present quantity of fruit, it 
mated that 


market, realized enormous 


As 
Is eSTI 
there are over fifty thousand 
] 


acres of land, of the 


most prod ictl ve qual 


ity, between Lhe 
Delaware and Ches 
apeake 


bays and 


and 
Charles, planted out in 


Brandywine River Cape 
peach 

orchards, while the shipments 

average from three to four mill 

ion baskets per year, besides the 
quantity both in and 
Maryland Every where in lower New 
castle County 
the dark the peach or 
chards, for it is there the fruit attains its 
maximum of quantity and quality 


canned Delaware 


and throughout Kent is 


seen fohage of 
From 
any elevated point one sees the blue Creel 
foliage rolling away in gently undulating 
billows of verdure as far as the eye can 
reach. The peach-tree bears from fifteen 
to fruitfulness 
after which time its powers seem to de 


twenty vears In proper 
cline, and such old trees are replaced by 
The peach only 


grows upon the branch produced the pre 
vious when the tree ceases to 


those of newer growth. 


year, SO 
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send out sufficient new fruit-producing 
twigs, its powers of usefulness fail, and 
it is necessary to replace it with a youn- 
ger and more vigorous tree. In a tree in 
health the is of a dark 
steely green, the young shoots sound 


perfect foliage 


well filled, and shining. The first signs 
of decay, betokening a lack of proper cul 
tivation, 


show themselves in a vellow 


tinge of the leaves and a certain wrink- 


ling of the young stems, technically call- | 


The fruit cracks before 
coming to maturity, justifying Hosea Big- 
low’s simile, 


ed the vellows. 


Like a peach thet’s got the yallows, 
With the meanness bustin’ out,” 


and soon the tree ceases producing fruit, 
and dies. 

At one time the peach-culture of the 
peninsula was very seriously threatened 
by a species of aphides, or plant-lice, com- 


ing from no one knows where, in the fash- | 


ion of the Colorado beetle, and spreading 
far and wide, overrunning the trees, suck- 
ing the sustenance from the leaves, and 
depriving the young shoots of their vigor. 


| 


Many orchards were seriously injured by | 
this pest, and fears were entertained of a | 


general spreading of the blight. How- 
ever, these insects disappeared in the same 
mysterious manner in which they came, 
much to the relief of the anxious peach- 
growers. 

The orchard is set out with trees about 
twenty feet apart, and is cultivated in the 
same manner as Indian corn, requiring 


for full strengthening heavy manuring | 


or fertilizing. From the moment the first 
peach bud appears the anxiety of the own- 
er commences, and every night he anx- 
iously watches in fear of some late frost 
that may chill the delicate germ of the 
infant fruit. 
the bane of the peach-grower, desolating 


These untimely frosts are | 


whole crops, leaving only a remnant of | 


what they might have been. The eccen- 
tric course of these destroying frosts has 
been and is a source of much speculation 
with the peach-growers. Sometimes in or- 
chards side by side, each equally healthy, 
each apparently equally sheltered, one 
will be smitten, the other escape; at times 
one corner of an orchard will be blighted, 
while the rest will be exceedingly fruit- 
ful. It would seem, indeed, as though 


the cold air lay in belts alternated with | 


narrow zones of warmth; but even in 
times of great northwest gales the phe- 





nomenon of partial blight will be man 
fest. Probably the true reason of this 
peculiar occurrence is the relative mat 
rity of the buds, those farther advance 
being in more danger than those yet pa) 
tially covered with their sheltering wih 
ter coat. 

During the last twenty-eight or thirty 
hours of the ripening of the fruit—a spac 
shorter or longer as the days are war 
and sunny or cool and damp—the peac] 
increases nearly one-fourth in size, swe]! 
ing almost perceptibly with its deliciou: 
juices. The peach for shipment is gath 
ered when just on the point of ripening 
before it has turned soft enough to be eas 
ly bruised by transportation. 

Searcely less dreaded by peach-growers 
than a failure is an over-crop, when thi 
superabundant fruit ripens too fast to b 
plucked, when the overcharged markets 
return but a pittance to the producers 
sometimes not even paying for the ex 
pense of shipment. In such a ease thi 
peach is fit for nothing but to turn into 
brandy, and even then the small stills of 
Delaware can not relieve the orchards oi 
their burden. 

Besides the millions of bushels of peach 
es shipped annually from the peninsul: 
to Northern markets, vast quantities ar 
canned or otherwise preserved both in 
Delaware and Maryland, the former State 
probably exporting the greater amount 
The largest establishments are those oi 
Dover, one of the chief of which we visit 
ed with much interest. It is a long, low. 
three-storied building standing beside one 
of the shady main streets of Dover— 
sleepy, old-fashioned little town, the capi 
tal of the State. Around it hangs a fra 
grant but heavy aroma of stewing peaches, 
smelling appetizing enough to the tran 
sient visitor, but not quite so much so, per 
haps, to those who enjoy the fragrance 
for some three or four solid months in the 
year. Drawn up before the door was a 
row of carts and wagons laden with peach- 
es and pears, looming among which stood 
a huge peach wagon, the largest we had 
ever seen, containing 150 baskets of fine 
| peaches, which were being unloaded and 
conveyed to the culling-room. In this 
| room were baskets of pears and peach- 
|es stacked high against the walls, in the 





midst of which richness sat three or four 
men busily engaged in sorting the fruit 
| over, selecting the ripest and most perfect 
| for canning. 














THE 


Following a guide with a basketful of 
pears, we traversed the building, and en 
tered a low room, where the fruit is pared 
preparatory to canning, called the peel 
ing-room. Here a busy scene presented 
itself. A crowd of girls, chatting and 
laughing like many 
busily engaged in peeling, their hands 
moving like lightning as they pared, split, 
and stoned the peaches, a basket of rapid 


so magpies, were 


e ly diminishing fruit on one hand, and an 
as rapidly filling bucket of halves on the 
other. 

| An elevator immediately outside of this 

| room transported the buckets of peeled 

e fruit to the floor above. Here the peaches 

are steamed preparatory to being packed 

_ in the cans. 

The building is not very large, but the 

p quantity of fruits and meats—peaches, 

' pears, plums, hams, turkeys, chickens, and 

t game—canned, preserved, and potted in 

t this establishment is something startling. 
Some idea can be obtained when it is 
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PEELING-ROOM 





fruit 
prepared and preserved here yearly, and 
that in the winter of 1877-78 eighty tons 
of chickens and turkeys and ninety tons 
the 
quantity of game and other meats potted 


that 


understood 50,000 cans of are 


of ham were canned alone, besides 
Curiously enough, one of the articles of 
importance, the demand for which is year 
ly increasing, is real old English plum 
pudding. This is put up in cans in this 
establishment, and shipped thence to the 
very 


country where this peculiar viand 


had its origin. Numbers of people in the 
‘real old English plum 
pudding” prepared in the little State of 
Delaware. In the winter of 1877 and the 
following year 17,000 cans of this dainty 


old country buy 


were prepared and shipped. 


Among the many interesting structures 
of by-gone times, old, quaint, and redolent 


of legends and stories of the past, such as 
here and there mark the progress of times 
and events in Delaware, few if any have 
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a time there was no State-house for thei 


BELMONT HALL, 


so interesting a history as 
Belmont Hall, the former 
residence of Governor 
Thomas Collins, the first 
to hold the gubernatorial 
chair under Federal au- 
spices. Belmont Hall is 
a large, roomy old man- 
sion, imbosomed in the 
shade of awed acacias and 


cedars, seated on a gentle elevation, over 


looking the town of Smyrna in sombre 
stateliness, as though silently rebuking 
all this modern hurly-burly, and medi- 
tatively contrasting it unfavorably with 
the good old time opulence and placid 
ity, thinking of a hundred or so years 
ago, when the fine old gentlemen and 
stately powdered dames came a-visiting 
with great family coaches and four, out 
riders and negro grooms, ** through cer 
tain wildernesses of Delaware.” The man- 
sion is situate in the midst of lawns orna- 
mented with beds of rich and rare flow- 
ers, with here and there an evergreen 
trimmed to odd shapes—hearts and darts 
and vases and what-not—lending a quaint 


old-fashioned air to the lawns, well agree- | 


ing with the no less quaint and old-fash- 
ioned house they surround. 

It was at Belmont Hall that the first 
legislature of the State under Federal 
government was convened. The first in- 
tention was to hold the Assembly at the 
county court-house at Dover, as at that 








accommodation; but this transpiring, th: 
county officers issued a protest, and thi 
Honorable Body still persisting in con 
vening, they were expelled by the sherifi 
at the point of the sword. After this 
abortive attempt Governor Tom Collin: 
invited the Assembly beneath his hospita 
ble roof; and so it fell out that Belmont 
Hall, ‘* nigh to Dueck Creek cross-roads 
now a suburb of the town of Smyrna, be 
came the centre from which the Stat 
Constitution and laws were issued for the 
well-being of its worthy citizens, who havi 
not always, unfortunately, kept them ip 
the best of remembrance. 

The old mansion stands with but littl 
change from the time when Governo: 
Tom Collins organized his government 
there, and remains still in the possessio 
of his descendants. The same old window 
shutters hang along the lower stories, thi 
same massive doors are still in use, wit! 
their heavy hinges and locks stamped wit 
the old British eoat of arms. 


Dover, the capital of Delaware, is a pret 
ty, old-fashioned little town in Kent Cow 
ty, of about nineteen hundred inhabitants 
It contains a number of old buildings 
among them a Presbyterian and an Epis 
copalian church, also a fine new court 
house and public buildings. 

Here the first regiment of Delaware 
was mustered in Revolutionary times, on¢ 
company, raised by some sturdy woods 
men, glorying in the name of ** The Blue 
Hen’s Chickens’ —a name which has clung 
to the sons of Delaware to the present day, 
the State itself being known as the ** Blue 
Hen.” 

At Dover, not far from the court-house, 
stands a roomy old dwelling, formerly, 
the residence of John M. Clayton, Secreta 
ry of State under President Tyler. Here 
he lived during the more active portion 
of his life; here he entertained his friends 
in the broad, generous style of Delaware 
hospitality, playing for their delectation 
his fine old fiddle, or expounding for their 
edification the State Constitution. 

John M. Clayton was a man of undoubt 
ed ability and great power and strength 
of character. During his life he possess 
ed an influence in his native State such as 
is rarely attained in this country of unin 
herited political power, but an influence 
which died with him and the Old-line 
Whig party to which he belonged, leaving 
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its fruit a State Constitution the most 
eterious to progress and the most un 
iir to its subjects 

It was he that really built the Consti 

tion of 1831, and so hedged it in by 

iuses that, as he said himself, he ** lock 
the door and threw the key away.” As 

Constitution now stands, an equal 

mber of State Representa 
es and Senators are elected 
mm each county, notwith 
inding that Neweastle, the 
yer county, has a popula 
nN equal to both the others 
vether, and ten times their 
ilth 

John M. Clayton was born 

Sussex County, Delaware, 

v, 1796, and died at his res 

ence in Dover, November. 
i856. He is buried in the Pres 

terian burying-ground, his 
nains being covered by a not 
ve but tasteful mausoleum. 

Delaware has alwavs been a 

orite centre of Methodism, 

me of the first meetines of 
the sect in this country being 
eld in that State. About 
ven miles south of Dover, 
ot far from Frederica, stands 
low-roofed English - brick 
irch, founded in the latter 
part of the last century by a 
ertain Barrett, who heavily 
idowed it, and from whom 
is called Barrett's Chapel 
Here Bishops Coke and As 
yury, the former appointed to his charge 
this country by Wesley himself, first 
officiated, and here in subsequent years 
many important preachers of that faith 
held forth to their interested hearers. 
The Methodist form of religion is proba 
bly stronger in Delaware than in any 
State in the country, in proportion to its 
Size. 

Dotted throughout the whole peninsula 
one finds numbers of such old religious 
structures, nearly all of them with some 
special points of interest. Such, for in 
stanee, is old St. Anne’s Church, at Mid 
dletown, built about 1703, to which was ex 
tended the particular patronage of Queen 


Anne herself. At this church an altar 


cloth is shown said to have been worked 
by her royal Majesty’s own august hands, 


+ 


royal initials, A. R. (Anna Regina), work 





the corner heavily embroidered with the 
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ed with yellow silk on a dark back 
rround 

Another is the old Wi Ish Tract ¢ ‘hureh 
so called from a tract of land purchased 
by the Welsh near the present town ot 
Newark, in Neweastle County. In the 
month of June, 1701, sixteen persons sail 


ed from Milford Haven, in Wales. in the 


y, 
y; 
1 
Uy, 


ship James and Mary. They first set 
tled in Pennsylvania, but subsequently 
removed to Delaware, then called the 
‘Lower Counties on the Delaware.’ 
where they purchased a tract of land and 
erected a church. The original church 
was built of logs; the one that now stands 
is a more modern structure, bearing the 
date 1746 

Many of the tombstones are very old 
One of them has an Inseription nearly 


erased. In old Welsh 


R Rythr 

I ftanw 

In ¢ Cardigat 
An D 1707 
Etat is fine 87 


General Howe, on his march through 
Delaware to the position he took at the 
battle of Brandywine, fired into this 
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dark — sluggishness 
into the = shining 
bosom of the Ches 
apeake Bay. This 
portion of the State 
is by far the new 
est, having been set 
tled but in compara 
tively recent times 
Here one finds the 
usual characteristics 
of pioneer swamp 
life — the 
look and = muddy 
complexion indica 
tive of miasmatic at 
mosphere and hard 
work before the 
swamps are fully 
drained. The con 
dition of the people 
now, however, steadily improving : 
smiling farms show themselves here and 
there, and an air of prosperity begins to 
|make itself apparent in well-thatched 
barns, broad fields of Indian corn, or ver 
dant peach orchards. But along the 
borders of the Pocomoke River all is vet 
a wilderness of unclaimed swamp land, 
dark, marshy, and almost impenetrable. 


TPE SS SRE Say 


? 


bilious 


Lad 


1S 


SMPs 


church. The doors were pretty well bul- 
let-riddled. 


” ih eis are 9 mg > 


Sussex, the lower county of Delaware, 
partakes of the character of the regular 
Maryland peninsula topography. The 
land is low and level, with no hills, and 
scarcely a perceptible undulation of the 
surface. 


It is generally covered in the | 


southern portion with a growth of pine | 


timber, and with white and black 


and hickory in the more northern. 


oak 
The 


central part of the southern portion seems | 
to dip into a low basin, a tangled wil- | 


derness of cypress and cedar, called the 
Great Dismal Swamp, in whose depths the 
gloomy waters of the Pocomoke River 
take their rise, flowing southwardly and 
westwardly through the lower portion of 
Maryland, and finally emptying their 


A great quantity of timber is, however, 
cut every year from this swamp, and so it 
is being gradually cleared away. Thou 
sands of excellent shingles are also split 
out here every year during the drier sea 
sons, when the morass can be more eas 
ily traversed by the shingle men. These 
shingles are not, as might be supposed, 

| cut from the live trees, but from huge cy- 
press logs which have fallen perhaps cen 
turies ago, which have been covered up 
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RAISING CYPRESS LOGS I 


rv the close mould of the swamp and the 
rank deeay of vegetation, and so been not 
mly kept from decay, but thoroughly sea 
These 
ogs are exhumed from various depths, 


soned by their long preservation 


from six or seven inches to as many feet, 
sometimes being found ly ing three or four 
tiers in depth. The durability of shingles 
it from such logs is little less than mar 
vellous 
It was a fine morning in the latter part 
of August when we hired a team in Ber 
in—a little town in Eastern Maryland, 
ar which Admiral Decatur was born 
the Delaware 
swamp, there to see the exhuming of these 
ogs and the cutting of them into shingles. 
A guide who knew the shingle region 
was also hired, at the not exorbitant price 
We found 
ourselves bowling along the sandy road 
that leads northwestwardly from Berlin 
nto Delaware and its Dismal Swamp. 
When we reached Whaleyville, near 
the borders of the swamp, the directions 
given were to Spriggitt’s Cross-Roads (or 
some euphonious name of the sort), about 
four miles beyond the Delaware line, 
through a mosquito country, and along a 
road so sandy that the little mare sank 
hoof-deep at every step. 


to convey us to cypress 


of fifty cents, to accompany us. 


DISMAL SWAMP. 


Spriggitt’s Cross Roads was reached at 
last, and then the travellers took a treac! 
erous-looking road that plunged into the 
depths of the swamp. After jogging o1 
little distance, they 
where a 


for some reached 


spot stack of freshly 


shingles stood along the road-side 


chopped 
Here 
the guide drew rein 
Soon a crackling of dead branches 
heard, and a rather good-looking you 
his g 
armful of freshly cut shingles. He was 


Lt 


man made appearance, Carrying 


clad in a blouse and a coarse pair of cor 
duroy trousers strapped around his waist 
about his neck was loosely tied a faded red 
handkerchief, 


were a pair of brogans, stained red, as were 


bandana and on his feet 
the lower parts of his trousers, by the tan 
nin-tinetured soil of the swamp 


He led the way, 


ly at his heels, traversing a series of logs 


and we followed close 


that formed a pathway for some distance: 
into the depths 
“What do you kick those hollow logs 
and stumps for?” we inquired presently 
noticing that our conductor was careful to 
tap all such with the toe of his shoe 
‘Snakes,” said the native, briefly. 
What kind ?” 
** Moccasins.” 


‘Snakes! 


After this we followed our guide in si 
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MAKING SHINGLES 


lence fora while. Presently we resumed 
our inquiries. | 

‘What do you walk on these logs for ? 
The ground on either side looks solid 
enough.” 

‘P’r’aps it is an’ p'r’aps it ain't. It 
might be solid enough, an’ then, agin, ye 
mought sink up to yer waist in some 
quag.” 

As we plunged deeper into the swamp 
the trees increased in size. Here and there 
a black pool of water lay gleaming sul- 
lenly, hiding, as it were, among a thick 
growth of rank ferns and venomous-look- 
Inge flowers. Vine covered cvpresses rose 
high aloft, the inevitable streamers of gray 
moss hanging motionlessly pendent. The 
noise of the shingle-cutters sounded ever 
more clearly, like the rapping of a gigan- 
tic woodpecker—‘* tap, tap, tap; tap, tap, 
tap’ —as they chopped out the shingles, the 
sound of the voices of the invisible work- 
men and an occasional burst of laughter 
echoing mysteriously in the gloomy and 
otherwise unbroken solitude ; and so we 
came upon the shingle centre. 
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The workmen ha 
just excavated a log 
the butt or root pa 
within a few inches « 
the surface of th 
cround, the stem at t] 
farther end some ty 
or three feet below. \ 
about twenty feet dis 
tance from the butt 
young man was busy 
sawing through the log 
His cheeks were holloy 
his features angular, ; 
general cadaverous loo 
betokening chills) and 
fever. The saw had ; 
handle only at one end 
like the instrument used 
for cutting ice. Thi 
sharp end struck deep! 
into the ground at ey 
ery movement, but was 
not dulled, because o 
the entire freedom fron 
grit of the soil, com 
posed as it is of decayed 
bark and vegetation 

We watched with in 
terest, taking a sketch 
in the mean time, un 
til the log was sawed 
through. It now mad 
a section about twenty feet long, and com 
paratively easy to handle. The gang, 
composed of half a dozen hands, now set 
to work to raise it from its resting-place 
with long levers of stout saplings, the pro 
cess accompanied with many grunts and 
oaths. It was a picturesque sight—the 
men in their red and blue shirts straining 
and tugging at the giant log that lay in 
its long, grave-like cavity. At length it 
starts at one end with a sucking noise as 
it leaves its oozy bed, is gradually raised 
to the surface, and is finally rolled bodily 
out of its excavation to the fresh air, where 
it lies like some newly disinterred antedi 
luvian monster, huge, black, and slimy. 

‘**A purty good log,” says one of the 
men, as he draws the sleeve of his red 
shirt across his sweat-beaded brow. 

When the log is thus finally raised it is 
sawed into sections each about two feet in 
length; these are then split down to the 
requisite thickness for shingles. The logs 


are first discovered by means of a sharp 


iron stake, which is thrust into the ground 


| wherever a slight mound-like elevation 





A PENINSULAR CANAAN 
etokens the probable presence of a log or | was sitting at a shingle-horse, shaving t 


oes beneath. [f the point of the stake split abs of wood smooth and tape 


) 
ses the hard surface of wood instead | Beside him lav a pile of clean 
| 
i 


sinking easily into the morass, the ing shavings, emitth 


cleared away, and a square foot of the | to well-seasoned cypress 
1 np exposed The practiced eve of the | is the ordinary cooper’s 
ingle man can tell at once whether) no special description 
IS useful, the requisites for use be the shingles are carried to the road-side 
} 


raight grain throughout, with no | be handy for transportation 


soundness and no decay If a | ing they are piled in 


ind, ood log, it is then mecovered or six shingles each pl Cer 


ved through, and raised tance apart, to admit of ea 


air W het 
CTOSS-SLUCK CE 
1es 1 
Dont 


a creat deal of chil 


shing 


fever here we Inquired 
‘Well, no, boss 
erally tmes to git 
some whiskey or 
still ez we can 
But in spite of th 
leviating circumstance 


the nearness of the st s 


When the log was com 
pletely raised, our guide 
resumed his work, split 
ting the sawed sections up 
nto shingles. Taking a 
seat on one of the driest 
of the fallen logs, he took 
. large ‘‘ chunk” upright 
between his knees. He 
ised a broad knife-blade, 
with a long wooden han 
dle, which he placed on 
the log, driving it into the 
wood with a heavy hard 
wood mallet such as is 
ised by sculptors and 
stone-carvers. At a little 
distance from him a shag- 
gv-looking fellow with red 
shirt and patched trousers 
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Shingling 
of work, and for which a mere pittance is 
received, ninety cents to a dollar and a 
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quarter being the ave 
age sum per day. B 

vet they seem to be 

well-contented, jolly set 
rather liking the dism 
old swamp, and well sat 
istied with the mere n 
cessaries of life hog 


hominy, and whiskey. 


In the northern and 
eastern part of Delaware 
where the highlands o 
the Susquehanna send 
down spurs, waves. of 
woody and rocky hills 
gradually diminishing 
toward the southward 
sinking to the even wi 
dulations that take thei 
place in Central Dela 
ware, Newark, the col] 
giate town of Delawar 
lies sleeping in the lap o! 
the uplands, shaded }y 
elmsand maples. In th 
heart of the little town 
is Delaware Collegwe—a 
broad, roomy, porticoed 
building of early nine 
teenth-century architect 
ure. It has competent 
professors, and offers an 
excellent classic and sci 
entific course of study 
Immediately outside ot 


is hard work, the hardest kind | the town stands a large, comfortable-look 


ing, vellow house, the former residenc: 
of Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist 
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e it 1S said that he wrote his books | nut hills. the 


outposts of the American 
| mounted the most of his specimens. army, stationed at tl 


he old Welsh Tract 


vy of the latter he donated to the Dela- | Chur were intimidated and thrown 
e Academy, from which they were | into great confusion by the niehtly visita 


l 
sequently removed to the Philadelphia tion of 


phantom horseman shrouded in 
cle my ot Natural seu nee \ bite Who Was wort in the silent hours 
{bout a mile south of the town. and 





\ 1© | to career Vith thundering hoot - beats 
looking the old Welsh Tract Church | across the old bridge over the (] ristiana 
iously mentioned, rises Iron Hill, sev- | The grisly visitant was supposed to be the 
4 
} 
i 
. 
evliost of some old Welshman, an f 
early settler, perchance who took A 
this means of revenging himself upon 
the disturbers of his rest in the old 
chureh-vard. The ghostly horsemat E 
BREAKWATER LIGHT was frequently fired upon by ead 
frighted sentries; but he always rode H 
hundred feet above the sea-level It upon his thundering way with his ghostly bi 
rives its name from the quantities of | white horse, paying no more attention to , 
‘matite iron ore found within its bosom | the bullets than though they were so many j 
in ore rich with sixty to seventy per | mosquitoes The spiritual visitant was a , 
of iron. useful accessory to General Howe, keep 


With a friend we drove from Newark | ing back the advanced posts and scouting 

» visit this hill. The road ran over an | parties of the Americans 

most level stretch of valley, finally This had continued some days, whet 

ossing a bridge that spanned the Chris- | one night an-old corporal was placed on 
tiana River, at this point a small stream- | sentry duty at this detested post—a tough 
winding around the base of the hill, |.skeptical old fellow, with little belief and 


with brisk gurgles alternated by sleepy | less fear in ghostly visitants. The night 
stretches of glassy placidity. Along this | was bright, with a full moon that lent 


road General Howe marched his troops to | a mysterious lustre scarcely less strong 
the valley of the Hockessin previous to! than that of the young day. Midnight 
taking up the position he occupied at the | arrived, and soon was heard the clat 
battle of Brandywine. Legends of those | tering sound of a horse in full gallop, 
exciting times have been handed down | echoing clearly in the stillness of thi 
from sire to son in the neighborhood, one | night, descending the steep road down 
of which interested us particularly. Iron Hill. A young sentry who was on 

When General Howe occupied a posi- | guard with the old corporal immediately 
tion for some days upon Iron and Chest- | crouched down behind the wall in as small 
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a space as possible, and began repeating 
prayers rapidly to himself. The skeptic 
merely changed the quid of tobacco from 
one cheek to the other, cocked his old 
flint-lock, and rested it upon the top of 
the wall. Presently the mysterious horse 
man came in sight, now gleaming white 
in the moonlight, now swallowed in the 
shadow of some wide-spreading way-side 
tree. The skeptic took a long, steady aim 
at the advancing apparition, Waiting un 
til he approached within easy range, then 
pulled the trigger. <A flash, a bang, and 
when the puff of smoke cleared away, 
the horse was seen galloping off alone, 
and a white figure lying in the middle of 
the road. The body was cased in a heavy 


steel culrass. 


The yacht 
tain, was lying off the quaint, old-fash- 
Neweastle, with a jolly 


Delaware, Job Green cap- 
ioned town of 
party aboard, when we joined it, and soon 
set sail, directing its course southward to 
the town of Lewes, at the mouth of the 
It was a beautiful day, with just 
enough of a fair breeze to dance the boat 


bay. 


on her way, all sail set, like some beau- 
tiful water-bird, past sleepy little towns, 
half hidden snugly among the green of 
Fort 
a gray pile of stones, with long 


their woodlands, till Delaware was 


reached 





TH i 
tip 
| 





barracks and quarters, and a slender guar 
befitting our economical times. 

On the second day of their cruise th 
vacht party reached the town of Lewes 
the first settled spot along the Delaway 
River. The wind had blowing 
stiff breeze, luckily and thi 
party had, on the whole, enjoved then 
selves, in spite of an occasional call fro 


been 
favorable, 


the ladies for a certain most useful utens 
on shipboard The old tow 
of Lewes lies on a cove, the coast of whir 
juts out into Cape Henlopen 
old town standing back from the water's 
edge behind a stretch of white sand bea 


the basin. 
a rambli v 
the quiet houses imbosomed in trees. 


possesses, among many points of interest 
an old fort built in 1812 for the defense oi 


| the town, which is still in a perfect stat 






7 of 


’ 


of preservation, with guns mounted pre 
cisely as they originally were. 

The harbor of Lewes was formerly : 
most defenseless to the weather, subject 
to the huge unbroken waves of the 
lantic whenever eastern or northeaster 
gales swept along the coast. Numbers « 
coasting vessels were wrecked along tli 
shore in front of Lewes, till at length, fo 
the protection of these coasts, the gover 


A+ 


ment erected a defensive breakwater 
large masses of rock, famous throughout ¥ 


the coast as the Delaware Breakwater. 
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THE HAPPY ISLAND. 
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be el nt 
The Ss init 
Kling! lng-a-ling! again And this 
. " . } . 1 } 
tin [sa De iooked Out Trom the window 


poor papa is having a terrible 





siege, while we are so quietly at work 
here Both Taber's boys are here; that 
dumb man from the crossing is here with 
his ecarry-all; there are two horses tied 
it the outside of the stables: and John 
M‘Ginniss does not disguise his rage as he 
takes this last team across to the barn.” 

‘Can your father have called a Board 
meeting here, and I forgotten it?” said 
Mrs. Crapsten, rather anxiously. And 
she came to the window herself. 

‘I think not,” said Isabel. ‘‘I guess 
they are map-peddlers.” The girl said 
this without a ray of humor. ‘ Map- 
peddlers” had long been the generic term 
in that family for that immense class of 
people who, in the present form of our 
civilization, come in upon you, with no 
claim whatever, to grind their own axes 
or advance their own interests, without 
the least regard to your convenience or 
to any of your rights. 

‘*T will see,” said her mother, anxious- 
ly still. And she sent a girl into Mr. 
Crapsten’s study with this note: 

‘**Shall I make lunch ready for these 
gentlemen ?” 

But the note came back with a short 
“No.” 

Then Mrs. Crapsten knew that they 
were all map-peddlers. 


If this were a drama, the play would 
open by showing Mr. Crapsten’s study, 
with all these people in it. But it is quite 
impossible to describe it even in a long 
chapter, though from the worst seat in a 
Vou. LIX.—No. 350.—14 

















u . ~ 
a ‘ 
4 Vi * 
I r Mr. ¢ Ss ss 
i Tuse riiS desk 
a y t - , 
‘ vas o \ 
a . al 
‘ ~ 
giar gy ang t ers W 
Mr. Crapst s king, or occas 
ly lox ry vy and « t 
on those who sat ¢ S > the On 
‘ side t nN separate 
t Sex ‘ » tel s \ 
en t r vas S 
rtot s the treasurer « ‘ 
erance society whic not b ve 
tand the grand worthy chapla 
Sons of Temperance These gent 
ceed dd. mad = ‘ 
ndeed, did not agree on many points 
ut, in different vehicles, thev had 
come, at the same hour, to ask for Mr 
Crapstens money. On the other side <¢ 
+} aia , se. 
tne room the @ 11fe-Lnsurance 
company whicl have the Tontin«e 
principle was civilly telling the agent of 
a society which did that he and hi 
ors ought all to be sent to the 
tiarw eae, ae } f 
tary In the background (c., of 





book) the lady president of the Society for 


he Protection of Little Ones was saying 


things to the actuary of the As 
sociation for Preventing Cruelty to Chil 


} 


dren. 


stinging 


All this was, so to speak, the by 

play, while Mr. Crapsten, tired and pale, 
explained to Mr. Job Jobson that he could 
not sign the petition on the Rights of 
W orking-Men, because, if he signed it, he 
should have to go to the committee which 
heard the petition, to plead for it, and that 


he had not three days to give to that ob 
ject. 

‘**Pardon me,” said Mr. Jobson: ‘to 
what object more important can you give 
three days . 

‘*Do you propose to be present yourself 
at the hearing ?” 

““1? No, Sir. 


said poor Mr Crapsten 
I shall be oceupied in 


| more important duties. I shall be crea 


ting a healthy public opinion.” 

**So shall I,” said Mr. Crapsten; and he 
turned and bowed civilly to Mrs. Miriam 
Heartsease Pennybacher. 

‘*T bea your pardon,” said Dr. Heebe, 
the chaplain, ‘‘but I came before the 
lady.” 

‘* Yes,” said poor Crapsten, ‘‘and I think 
she came after you. Will you go on, 
madam ?” 
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‘I am sure I am very sorry to take up | scribed had long since driven him from 


your time. I know how much occupied 

you must be. But every one, dear Mr. 

Crapsten—every one tells me that if I can 

only interest you—” 

[Enter, R. H. L. E., Mr. and Mrs. WHITE 
FEATHER. Dumb-show. He presents 
acard, Mrs. WHITE FEATHER courte- 
sies. Mr. CRAPSTEN shows chairs. 
Mrs. PENNYBACHER resumes. | 
‘*T do not know where I was. Oh yes, 

I was saying, my dear Sir, what every one 

tells me, that if I can only interest you in 

the cause of childhcod—the sacred cause 
of childhood, my dear Dr. Wilmot—” 

‘*My name is Crapsten.” 

‘‘T beg pardon! Oh, name—yes, what ? 
My dear Dr. Crapsten, every one says to 
me that if I can only interest you in child- 
hood—-in the sacred cause of childhood— 
I am so sorry to occupy your time.” 

‘** How many children have you ?” said 
poor Mr. Crapsten, meaning to be kind. 

‘I? Children? Sir, I said nothing of 
children. It is the cause of childhood— 
the sacred cause of childhood.” 

‘*But, madam, I have seven children, 
and I am—” 
| Here the door opens, and Mrs. CRAP- 

STEN enters, gloved, booted, pelissed, 

hatted, and all but veiled for a drive. 

Enter with her IsaBeL with her fa- 

thers coat and hat, and the maid 

JACYNTH with his over-shoes. | 

Mrs. Crapsten. ‘Indeed, George, you 
are late already. The Board will need 
you for a quorum. [Turns to the com- 
pany.| You must excuse my husband, la- 
dies and gentlemen; the Board meets at 
two, and it is now twelve and three-quar- 
ters. | To Mr. CrRApstTeN.| The horses are 
at the door, my dear—at the side door. 
[To the map-peddlers.| You will find re- 
freshment in the dining-room. [To Ja- 
CYNTH. | Show the ladies the dining-room ; 
the gentlemen will follow.” 

[Exit in triumph with IsaBEL and Mr. 
CRAPSTEN, L. H.L.E. Tableau of Ja- 
cyntH and disappointed map - ped- 
dl rs. | 

CURTAIN, 


CHAPTER IT. 
You see, Mr. Crapsten was a simple, 


his palace in Providence to his country 
house in the Narragansett country. This 
was what he gained by the departure. 
Still, none of this imbroglio could have 
| happened but that Ellen M‘Grath had 
been married the week before. 

Ellen M‘Grath was a pretty girl, from 
the north of Ireland, who had been in 
Mrs. Crapsten’s service since she ‘‘ came 
over,” fifteen years old. She had learn- 
ed to know a ‘** map-peddler” as far as she 
could see him. She knew by a certain 
inborn coup dcil, like any other great 
general’s, whether he had accident poli- 
cies, or life policies, or fire and marine 
policies. She knew if he carried sub- 
| scriptions for cyclopedias or ‘‘ galleries of 
| beauty.” She knew a lightning-rod man 
from the president of an orphan asyluin 
| for negroes. And she would never have 
; admitted one of this crew in her master’s 
| ‘‘ study hours.” But Ellen M‘Grath had 
| been married. She had married Perry 
| Mitchell, as handy a carpenter and as ten- 
| der a gardener as ever drew a seine for 
| shad, or beat to windward in a southeast- 
| er off Block Island. Perry Mitchell would 





have said of himself that he was ‘‘ awful 


handy about most chores ;” but, for my- 

self, I think he never showed himself so 
| sensible as when he persuaded pretty El- 
| len M‘Grath to marry him. 

Still, as you see, what was joy to him 
was death to poor Mr. Crapsten. This 
Nora—Ellen’s cousin, who had been im- 
ported specially from the neighborhood 
of MuHingar to take her place—was a 
good, neat girl, but she did not know the 
treasurer of the D. E. F. H. M. when she 
saw him. Nor could she tell a matron of 
a Retreat from a lady patroness of Cuban 
exiles, 

When Mr. and Mrs. Crapsten and Isa- 
bel returned from their drive to the Board 
meeting—which was simply a gathering 
of his own family, without guests, around 
his own dinner table—the ‘‘ proctors” were 
all gone. ‘‘ Proctors” is the name given 
to map-peddlers in the statutes of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, by which statutes their 
occupations were made felony, being, in 
fact, the stealing of the time of others 
with a view to using it for their own be- 
hoof. Mrs. Crapsten knew they would 
be gone. The express train then passed 





pure-minded, unselfish gentleman of large | East Greenwich at 3.11, and she knew 
wealth, and as large public spirit. The | they would not wait for the accommoda- 








invasions of such people as have been de- | tion. No; they would charge for ** trav- 
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sleep at home. 
; ; : ; 
Not one word was said either in the 
drive or at dinner about the invasion. 
But after Mr 
Crapsten had finished his soup, and had 
irved the mutton, his watchful wife led 


The subject was too sore. 


: to talk about his‘ report” how much 
; finished, and how much remained to 
o. Then she led the way carefully, and 
t last made it sure that Isabel would like 
to go over to Newport for ten days. Then 
she made it clear that Isabel could not go 
nless he went. Then she suggested that 

» could take the *‘ report” over to New 
yort and finish it with Isabel Isabel could 
copy and ealeulate for him. She only 
\\ nts d a quiet time in Newport while Dr. 
Harris was seeing to her teeth, and she 
ould not go to him for more than half an 
hour each day. Then, at Newport there 

vould be no interruptions. And at New 
port he could have the Redwood Library. 
More than 
this, it was Mrs. Crapsten’s plan, and she 
eant to have her way. Most of all, she 
had it. And the next morning Mr. Crap 
sten and Isabel drove over to the Pier, 
d took the Florence for Newport. Two 


The plan was a 2ood plan. 


larve boxes carried the statistics and doc 
iments needed for the ‘‘ Report on the 
Organization of Emigration.” 

Thus was an excellent, industrious, un 





‘Ifish man, who gave every instant of his 





and every penny of his income to the 
poor, to his country, and the service of his 
God, driven from the comforts and con 
veniences of his own house to such as he 
night hire in a Newport boarding-house, 
in order that he might escape the inter 
ruption of those persons who were not 





content with his serving God in his own 
way, but wished to persuade him to serve 


‘ike 
In theirs, 


Before his back was turned Mrs. Crap- 
sten had telegraphed to her cousin Karl 
Whitaker; and Mr. Crapsten had not been 


gone an hour before Karl reported to Mrs. | 


Crapsten for duty. He had just resigned 
his post on the Coast Survey. He loved 


Mrs. Crapsten as he loved his life, and he | 


would do any thing to serve her. Mean 
while Mrs. Crapsten had also sent for El 
len Mitchell, the bride, and had held high 
conclave with her. Her honey-moon was 
so far advanced that in this philanthropic 
family it was time that she also should 
begin to serve the world. 


1g expenses,” and would prefer to | 
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Karl Whitaker lent himself, day and 
night, to his cousin’s plans. Nor had 
any man ever a better ‘‘first luff” than 
Perry Mitchell proved to be. That was, 
indeed, just what Pe rry Mitchell was fit 


the pretty porter’s lodge, where the lon 


for. Before Mr. Crapsten returned, even, 


avenue turns in from the King 


rston road, 
just where Gershom Tucker's house usec 
to stand, had been refitted for Miteh« 
and his wife to live in. They were ¢ 
tablished there And Ellen would have 
promised on the book, but it was not 


needed, that never a proctor of them all 


should pass without her know! dve Phe 
old ice road, which leads back from t 
house by the pond a quarter of a mile, to 
the Riddel] p] ice, 


elled, and wit 


, 
was cleaned out, gray 


1 its grass cut and its shrubs 
trimmed t mace 
lal] , 
dell house had a new coat of 


iad red 


? 
i 
plants, fresh from Newport, hanging on 
‘ 
| 


avery pretty “avenus 


baskets with hanging 


he plazza: 


pola; and represented admirably well, to 


had a flag fly ing from the cu 


all way farers who might come so far, Mr. 
Crapsten’s own manor-house, In the 
large parlor of the Riddell house—with 
rattan chairs galore, with two large sofas, 
with four Turkish rugs on the Japanes« 


presided Karl Whitaker. He 


matting 


ns presented Mr. Crapsten. 


The trap was sect. Who should be the 


first buzzing blue-bottle who should come 
ih 
2 e 
CHAPTER III 
a 


THERE was not long to wait. Karl 
was but half through with his cigarette, 
as he lay in the hammock the morning 
after he had taken possession, when. the 
rattle of wheels startled him. He threw 
the end away, and was at his desk when 
Oliver Garner (a cross between Narra 
gansett and Congo he, whom Karl had 
retained as his familiar) brought in the 
card of 


/ 


’ f -~ tf 
Ctugustus ¢ y fouthgate . + 


R. E. Enstitute of Niedicine. 


Dr. Southgate was at once admitted. 

Karl explained that Mr. Crapsten was 
away for the day, but would be very 
sorry to miss Dr. Southgate, whose name 
was so well known to him. Dr. South 
gate bridled, and put his thumbs in the 
sleeves of his waistcoat, and stood with 
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plained that he was about to deliver a 
course of lectures with a manikin, and a 
stereoscope, and some wax models, and 
that he would be glad to have Mr. Crap- 
sten head his ‘* bespeak,” and at the same 
time give him the names of the neighbors 
who would probably take tickets. Karl 
listened courteously and _ attentively. 
When the doctor had delivered his whole 
speech, Karl, observant of the cue, took 
his turn. 

Karl. ‘It is very curious, my dear 
doctor, that you should call now. Here 
is a letter for you, which I directed even 
after you were in the house. You have 
saved me a postage-stamp.” The amazed 
doctor opened it to read the following 
lines: 

“My pear Str,—Could you favor me with an in- 
terview at your convenience? I wish to see you on 
some business of Mr. Crapsten’s 

* Respectfully yours, 
“Kart WHITAKER. 

“ Littie Crastis, May 11, 1877.” 

Karl did not say, and the doctor did 
not know, that the envelope box on the 
table held ninety-nine copies of this note 
ready to be addressed to any proctors as 
their cards were brought in. 

The pink envelopes in the pink box 
were similar, but they were ready to ad- 
dress to women. As a card was brought 
in to Karl, he had simply to address his 
letter, and all was ready for the visitor. 

To Dr. Southgate he said: ‘‘ What we 
wanted to propose, doctor, was this: We 
have an establishment for the higher edu- 
cation of boys and girls at Fernando Key, 
off Florida. I have—no, Mr. Crapsten has 
with him—-a letter, which I can not show 
you, therefore. But no matter. Just 
what we want is a professor of physiolo- 
gy, who would not be unwilling to act as 
physician, and perhaps to assist in the 
singing in the chapel on Sundays. What 
his full duties would be, I can not tell. 
In fact, doctor, if you took the place, you 
would make it very much for yourself. 
Of course you would not think of accept- 
ing till you had seen the place. But what 
I should propose would be that you should 
take a few weeks and go down and see it.”’ 

Dr. Southgate was surprised, and tried 
to conceal his surprise. He was delight- 
ed, and tried to conceal his delight. With 
the ordinary delusion of an ignorant and 
under-bred man, he tried to make Whit- 
aker think he was constantly receiving 


| 








his back to the empty fire-place, and ex- | such proposals. With the inexperience 


of a man who had never served mankind. 
and had never been asked to serve it, he 
was amazed at the simplicity by which a 
sincere offer was made. Of course he 
grasped at it, though he pretended not to. 
To be cared for for three months was 
more than his fondest dream an hour be 
fore. When should he go? 

Karl. ‘**To say truth, doctor, we send 
off a schooner with some of the institute 
to-morrow from the Pier. Could you not 
spend the night with us here, and sail 
from the Pier to-morrow ?” 

Doctor. Mumble, mumble, mumble 
“my baggage and”’—mumble, mumble, 
mumble—‘‘ my classes—” 

Karl. ‘‘ We have a little stock of cloth- 
ing of assorted sizes, from Fenno’s, for the 
colony. Suppose I fit you with a pea- 
jacket and appurtenances for the voyage? 
And when you come back—eh? you see?” 

Doctor. Mumble, mumble, mumble— 
‘* institute’ —mumble, mumble — ‘‘ vaca- 
tion”—mumble—“‘ term-time. My size is 
forty -five, outside measure’—mumble, 
mumble, mumble. 

At the end of which Kar] stepped to the 
door, paid Taber’s boy, and sent him back 
to the station. And the doctor staid. 

Before this was settled, Mrs. Claudia 
Jane Springer—sister of the founder and 
principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute at 
Elmer, Mississippi—entered. Had called 
to ask Mr. Crapsten to head her subscrip- 
tion list, and preside at a public meeting 
on the subject of Southern education and 
the closing of the Bloody Gulf. 

Karl (to Mrs. SPRINGER). ‘‘It is very 
curious, madam, that you should call 
now. Your name is hardly dry on this 
note, which I wrote this morning.’ Only 
I had not your address. I mislaid the 
journal of last Wednesday.” 

(Mrs. SPRINGER opens the note, fluttered 
and with interest. | 

Karl. ‘‘ You need not read it, madam. 
The truth is, what we want—what Mr. 
Crapsten wants, I mean—is to establish 
an institute of instruction among these 
people—virtuous but benighted, dear Mrs. 
Springer—on the coast of Florida. Mr. 
Crapsten has a right in an island there, 
called Fernando Key; and if you, mad- 
am, or some lady of your reputation and 
force of character,” etc., ete., ete. 

Mrs. Springer. ‘‘ My engagements with 
my sisters’—mumble, mumble, mumble, 
etc., etc., etc. 
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Karl. ‘‘I have thought of all that; but 
vou know— Of course we are overrun 
with applicants. Just look at that pile 
of letters, and this boxful, not yet filed” 
sardonic smile). ‘*‘In a word, dear Mrs. 
Springer, it is not every day that we could 
find a lady of your intelligence, of your 
culture, of your training to business, and, 
let me say, as between friends, of your 
presence. If Mr. Crapsten insists on any 
thing, it is that the leaders in this enter- 
prise should be ladies who were born 
ladies, and gentlemen of good family. 
Might I introduce you to Professor South- 
gate, who is to take the Professorship of 
Physiology in the institute, and will lunch 
with us, while I see the people who are 
waiting Q” 

Stage direction. 


GARNER, L. H. L. E., with 
and cards. Door-bell passim. 
Mrs. SPRINGER, R. H. U. E. 
BoREMAN, L. H. L. E. | 
Fred Boreman {looking round). 
Crapsten ? 


Kait 


** Mr. 
[ expected to see Mr. Crapsten 
—my classmate Crapsten.” 

Karl [rises to meet him}. ‘* Mr. Crap- 
sten is in Newport to-day on business. 
But he will be sorry to miss you, Mr. 
Boreman. I have just addressed this note 
to you.” 

Fred Boreman [opens note and reads). 
‘How fortunate! Heasksmetocall. A 
pity he is away. [Aside.| The first man 
who ever asked me. [Aloud.| We are 
old friends—near friends. Lived in the 
same entry in Hollis. 
his Greek and chemistry, you know.” 

Karl, ‘* Indeed, he often speaks of you. 


serve him. The truth is, what we want— 


man of college education—a man of the 


world, too—who can represent him at Fer- | 


nando Key, an island he has bought off 
the coast of Florida. 
himself. 
to see to the orange-trees, to give direc- 
tions as to the new buildings, and, in 
short, to live there till he comes. I take 
some credit that it occurred to me that 
you would do this thing admirably well. 


Now, if your engagements would per- | 


mit—” 

Boreman [aside]. ‘‘ I wish I knew what 
they were. [Aloud.] Let me look at my 
memoranda. ‘The 15th—no, that Cross 
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This scene is varied | 
by the frequent entrance of OLIVER | 
silver salver | 


Enter FREp | 


I coached him in | 


He can not go there | 
But he wants some one—well, | 
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will take for me; 9th to 15th of August I 
must be at Fortescue’s—” 

Karl. ‘* But Mr. Crapsten would write 
to Fortescue. In truth, we 
start to-morrow. 


want you to 
A lot of people go to- 
morrow in Crapsten’s own schooner, and 
we want—lI do not say a superintendent, 
but a man of the world—you understand 
well !—to keep them good-natured, 
and make things seem home-like, you 
know. Let me introduce you to Profess- 
or Southgate here. You will stay and 
lunch, at least. Southgate understands 
it better than I do.” |Rings, and bids 
OLIVER GARNER send back to the station 
Mrs. SPRINGER’S ‘‘ team” and Mr. Bore- 
MAN'S. 

Exit BOREMAN, R.H.U.E. At the same 
moment (dumb-show of cards as before) 
OLIVER GARNER admits Dr. DIMITRY 
KOULAGOFF, L. H.L.E. Dr. KOULAGOFF 
bows. Looks uneasily for a place for 
his hat. | 
Karl {rises courteously |. ‘* Let me take 

your hat, doctor. Excuse me while you 
read this note, which, by Mr. Crapsten’s 
to- 


me ¢ 


direction, I addressed to you only 


| day.” 


Same dumb-show as before. 
doctor has looked at the note 
Karl. ‘* The truth is, my dear doctor 
Dr. Koulagoff. ‘* Mais, 

n’entends pas l’ Anglais.” 
Karl. ** Ah, pardon. Ni moi, le Bul- 

gare. Mais, s'il vous plait, causerais en 

Francais. Ah! bien! Vraiment, M. le 

Docteur.” [And then, as before, with 

same dumb-show, explains that at Fer- 

nando Key there will be needed some one 


After the 


monsieur, 


je 


| to introduce the system of vine-growing 
As he is not here, I can tell you what he | 
wants, and you can tell me if you can | 


from Eastern Europe, and, preparatory 
to that, to correspond with the princes of 


| Bulgaria in reference to the colonization, 
what Mr. Crapsten wants, I mean—is some | 


etc., ete. All this rapidly and with ges- 
ture, ending by an introduction to Pro- 
fessor SOUTHGATE—same dumb-show as 
before—and entrance of Mrs. WILDER- 
SPIN, L. H. L. E.] 

Mrs. Wilderspin. ‘‘I understood you 
kept a sort of intelligence office here.” 

Karl {grimly}. ‘‘ Madam, that is just 
what we do. This morning we have of- 
fered so much that we have very little 
left.” 

Mrs. Wilderspin {not listening). ‘* lam 
sure I am sorry to take up your time, but 
I wanted to find occupation.” 

Karl {civilly}. ‘* Yes? and in what line 
—a teacher ?” 
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Mrs. W. ‘‘No. Iam too old for that.” 
Karl. ‘* Housekeeper, perhaps; large 

establishment, seven servants; housekeep- 

er has a separate table.” 
Mrs.W. ‘‘No. I have bad headaches. 

I can not rise before twelve in the morn 

ing.” 

Karl. *‘Companion to a rich lady in 

Newport, possibly. 


ties, to drive between three and five in 


Salary 8500. Dnu- 


the afternoon, and to attend parties in the 
svening.”’ 

Mrs.W. ‘‘No. Thate to ride.” 

Karl {with sympathy}. ‘* What then ?” 

Mrs. W. ‘‘If you knew of an empty 
house, furnished, you know, and with the 
fuel, I think I and my husband could live 
in it while the owner, you know, went to 
Europe.” 

Karl. ‘‘ Just the thing; we have it ex- 
actly. In truth, my dear madam, Mr. 
Crapsten—I am not Mr. Crapsten—wants 
in his home at Fernando Key, while he is 
at the North, a gentleman and lady of re- 
finement. You understand me, I am sure 
ete., etc., etc., as before} Could you 
talk with Professor Southgate and Mrs. 


Springer?—they understand it perfectly.” | 


Same dumb-show as before. | 

Exit Mrs. WILDERSPIN, R.H.U.E. En- 
ter OLIVER GARNER, L. H. L. E., 
troduces Rev. JOHN CORBAN. | 


and in- 


And so on, and so on, through that day | 
In truth, the Curlew did | 


and the next. 
not come round from Boston till Friday. 
On Friday she sailed, with twenty-four 
passengers, for Fernando Key. 

‘*The happiest thing in the world,” said 
Karl to his cousin, ‘that I took the Key 
off Fotheringay’s hands. I only thought 
of it as a good place for shooting. But I 
would give sixpence to see old Webber 
when these people arrive. I have tele- 
graphed to Halfenstein at St. Augustine, 
and he will have at least six days’ notice. 
There is enough to eat, anyway.” 

And so every third or fourth day 
through the summer these mad conspira- 
tors sent off to old Webber twenty or thirty 
of these reformers. 
Karl's offer. In truth, it opened a better 
life to each of them than he was leading, 
or she. And as Karl said, whenever his 
cousin’s heart failed her, ‘‘ Let them re- 
form each other., When I have a dull 
earving-knife,” said he, ‘‘I always take 
another, and give them both new edges by 
rubbing blade against blade.” 
And so it proved at the Key. 


Not one ever declined | 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLD WEBBER, at Fernando Key, had 
an easier time than seemed probable, when 
the Curlew arrived and her several suc- 


cessors, 

When these two crazy madecaps, Karl 
j}and his cousin, started this enterprise, 
Karl had still so much method in his mad- 
ness that he telegraphed to an old ** pal” 
of his, at St. Augustine, quite full instrue- 
tions. Interpreting these instructions 
very broadly, Halfenstein bought two of 
Skillings’s ready-made school-houses, and 
two churches, which he found waiting 
purchasers. He chartered a little steam- 
er, took a deck load of Southern timber, 
and hired twenty Minoreans and four 
With this assorted cargo 
he came in on old Webber at the Key on 
fine May morning, ten days before the 


Curlew appeared. 


stout negroes. 


The consequence was that when that 
vessel brought in her living cargo, after a 
slow but not disagreeable passage, quite a 
little village stood empty awaiting them, 
and they passed from the discomforts of a 
packet schooner to the luxuries of sweet 


| soft air, bananas and oranges on the trees, 
roast pig, fried chickens, omelets of sev- 
en patterns, yams, mangoes, apples of 
paradise, and peas of Elysium, served in 
two rival refectories—which had no such 
Popish names—under the varied cuisines 
| of Mammy Chloe and Uncle Stephen. Of 
| mattresses and other bedding Karl Whit- 
| aker had put enough on the Curlew for a 
hundred philanthropists. 

To a person of systematic mind or train- 
ing it would seem that the new-comers 
would be disturbed when they found so 
little other preparation than this which 
was thus made for physical wants. But 
that happened which neither Karl nor 
Mrs. Crapsten had foreseen. The philan- 
thropists were not people of systematic 
mind or training. To find that neither 
‘‘ institute” had any scholars did not seem 
strange tothem. They were, indeed, used 
to institutes on paper. To have nothing 
to do from Monday morning till Saturday 
night was neither new to them nor dis- 
agreeable. To wait, as they did, by Hal- 
fenstein’s directions, for fuller arrange- 
ments when ‘‘ the Board” should have its 
quarterly meeting, was most natural of all. 
All of them were used to waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Halfenstein had had 
| the wit to arrange two boarding-houses, 









































ith the knowledge that a slight rival 
would improve the fare, and that so 
nuch separation into two parties would 
make the new establishment more lively. 
Even Stamboul, at its worst government, 
njoyed the partisanship of the ‘* greens” 
And Halfenstein said 
ifterward that his anxieties were all over 
vhen he saw the William Tell come into 


the wind, so that he knew she was going 


and the ** blues.” 


to run for his pier. She was the second 


packet. She sailed four days after the 
Curlew, but arrived only two days after. 
From the moment when the Curlew peo 
ple could patronize the William Tell peo 


he said social order was established 


+ 


Caste or class had come into society, and 
from that time all was well. Two or three 
times a week a packet would arrive. Al] 
vays a load of philanthropists, ** proe 
tors,” or other map-peddlers. Always 
they landed weary of a voyage, hungry, 
and tired. Always the different orders 
of the little state welcomed them with a 


‘ly condescension. Gr ] fell 


dually they Tell 





into the little coteries of the ‘‘ red school 
ouse”’ and ‘‘the new school-house,” the 

hill chureh” and the ‘‘shore church. 
Before long they knew the rights and the 
wrongs of the Gwendolen passage, of th 
row on board the Neptune's Bride, of 
Dr. Southgate’s quarrel with Professor 
Drisko, and of William Wildasin’s scan 
dalous flirtation with Mrs. Belle Black 
burn. The regular organization of the 
two institutes still waited directions from 
their Boards. And it proved, according 
to Halfenstein, who had letters from Karl 
by every packet, that each Board had fail 
ed in a quorum at its quarterly meeting. 
Strangely enough, none of the philanthro 
pists or other proctors ever received any 
letters. The square truth, in honest Eng 
lish, was that no human being in the 
world ever had missed one of them, or 
knew that they were gone, excepting a 
few boarding-house keepers, who were 
glad to see the last of them. Halfenstein, 
however, put it in a much more elegant 
way. He was forever receiving great 
government envelopes from the Post-offic 


Department, and abusing the red tap 
t 


covernment, which would not give them 
an office. But for newspapers they did 
not lack; he kept old Michael, with two 
mulatto boys, cruising in a fruit boat in 
the channels, and never vessel passed 
from London, from New York, or New 
Orleans, but gladly exchanged the “* latest 
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«iv 


dates” for the freshest oranges and _ ba- 
nanas. For books, Karl had a box of nov 
els sent down by every packet, and the 
philanthropists seemed to read nothing 
else. The insurance men generally stuck 
to the newspapers 

The Curlew, the William Tell, the 
Web-Foot, the Gwendolen, the Roycroft, 
the Sea-Gull, the Neptune’s Bride, the 


Olivia Emmons, eventually made a rec- 


ar line between the Pier and the Key 
They brought many passengers, but ne 
er took away one Karl was careful 
ibout this. The skippers were instructed 
to say that they had to go to the Dry 
Tortugas and the Wet Bahamas, and 
other parts unknown; and as soon as 
they had landed their deck loads, off they 
went. Indeed, the yV went in the middle 
of the night alw LVS, with never a chance 
for a stow-away. But, to say truth, as 
long as Ll was on the island (I was at that 
time the collecting agent for t] S. P. O. 


H.C.) I never 


or heard of any one 


who wanted to leave. We wer await 
ing the quarterly m etine of our espect 
ive ‘‘ Boards,” and wanted to know how 
our rank was to be determined Now 
/? / / , J 
Votids aie Made Cf weed , 
/ 
“s 


thy Y Cit ( i] anal RAL 
it says, or should say, in the copy-book 
\s the summer passed, and the autumn 
came on, our occupation too more the 
form of established society. The insur 
ance men of our side, as Mammy Chloe's 


boarders were called, would take a « hance, 


ifter their siesta, to walk over to the other 
village, and insure the lives of t] hands 
who were at work there in putting up 
new houses, and of the philanthropists 
who lived there. Meanwhile 1 * insur- 


ance men came over and Ls red us and 


our workmen. None of us had any mon 


ey. But we soon invented a system of 
credits. We gave our notes payable in 
ninety-nine years. Then once a week, 
every Monday evening, there was a meet 


ing in the ‘‘red school-house,” which 
partook of the character of ‘clearing 
house.” These notes were ‘‘ cleared” 
against each other, and the balances only 
were entered in a big book, which we 
called ‘*‘ Doomsday-Book.” This simple 
plan made business very active. The 
lightning-rod men made enormous con- 
tracts for rods—simply subject to the ap- 


proval of the ‘‘ Boards.” The rival school 
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agents for ‘*Fortescue’s Readers” and 
‘“Tyrwhitt’s Reading- Books,” and the 


men who introduced ** Ptolemy’s School 
Geography” and the ‘* Periplus Series of 
Physical Geography,” were very 
nate in their contracts with the profess- 
ors. Occasionally a professor would de- 


liver a lecture. But generally the school- 


fortu- | 
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deed, ‘‘I will show you things hidden 
from the foundation of the world.” 

And he did so. 

He led the way where the horses’ feet 
sank deep in greenish-gray lichen, which 
had grown on the graves of other lich- 


| ens, which were the monuments of others 


houses proved more useful for private | 


theatricals and for tableaux. 


We had a} 


charming series of tableaux, organized by | 


me, for the benefit of the Society for Pro- 
viding O. F. H.C. We distributed the tick- 
ets for sale in the two boarding-houses, 
and gave a free ticket to every one who 
sold ten. The house was full, and the 
proceeds, on paper, were very large. 


Our summer and autumn passed, there- | 


fore, both intelligently and agreeably. 
Before it ripened into that pleasant Flor- 
ida winter, we had a population of near 
1000 philanthropists. 
vision of two villages still held, and Aunt 
Chloe’s people and Uncle Stephen's peo- 


But the original di- | 


which were growing in the days of Ca- 
nonchet. There was not soil enough for 
any thing but this humble greenish-gray- 
ish-blue, and the craunch of the horses’ 
feet had a weird, dry sound which seem- 
ed to be an echo from another century, 


| There came over Isabel the feeling that no 


human being had ever stood there before. 

‘*Dear papa, when did you find this 
solitude ?” 

“Only yesterday. But I have made 
many such discoveries this summer. 
When mamma does not ride with me, I 
am very adventurous.” 


Isabel \a little frightened with her own 


| rashness|. ‘‘How much time you have 


ple were in some sort two communities. | 


As it happened, each had a church, and 
each an institute. 


Of course there were | 


in each village a dozen boarding-houses | 


in place of the primeval two. Still, the 
impression held and holds that Uncle 
Stephen had secrets in the frying of 
clams unknown to Mammy Chloe, and 
that he permitted the use of these secrets, 
by certain royalties, in all the Hill cook- 
ery, While the Shore knew nothing of 
them. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that the gumbo soup of the Shore was 
unmatched and unmatchable by any thing 
furnished on the Hill. 


CHAPTER V. 

As the blushing October of lovely Nar- 
ragansett blushed 
vember ravaged the whole scene, Isabel 
and her father took a charming scamper 
on horseback one day over the hills and 
far away. As they came back to the 
Kingston road, Mr. Crapsten threw him- 
self from his horse, took down the top 
rail of a bit of fence, and cried to Isabel: 

‘* Now show me how well you can leap 
those bars.” 

The girl did it without hesitation. 
father did the same, and led her into the 
still glades of the forest. 

Oh, how still! 

‘Dear child,” he said, reverently in- 


Her | 


had for yourself-this summer!” 

Mr. Crapsten. ‘* Yes. I am sometimes 
troubled about it. But do you know, I 
never had the letters so well in hand, my 
business never troubled me so little, and 
really {with a timid laugh|\ I have almost 
finished the book on the emigration of the 
Iranian tribes.” 

They rode happily on, silently, till he 
began again, a little anxiously: 

‘We have not had so many of the 
people you call ‘map-peddlers.’ 


Do you 
know, I am a little frightened. 


I hope I 


| was not rude that last day before we went 


its rosiest before No- | 


to Newport.” 

Isabel. ** Rude, papa! you do not know 
how to be rude. You could not be rude 
if you tried. Now do not go and worry 
about those things.” 

But Isabel, who was in her mother’s 
secrets, rode home like a guilty thing. 
When they passed the letter-box where 
the mail-rider left the Little Crastis mail, 
the girl slipped off her pony, let him run 
up to the stable alone, and herself carried 
up the mail to her father. 

‘There, papa, it is a dear little mail. 


| I've a letter from Tom, mamma has one 


from Aunt Kate, and there are only three 
for you.” 
And her father said he should have just 
time to read the letters before dinner. 
Dinner seemed particularly jolly that 
day. The younger boys were in great 


feather—had caught the biggest pickerel 
Mary M‘Ma- 


within the memory of man. 
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hon had surpassed herself in the chowder | She had never heard her father explain 
and clam fritters; and the Trustum Bay | business at such length. 


oysters were perfect. 
dessert, rather more lazily than usual, 


Mrs. Crapsten said: ‘‘I had a nice letter | body must plan things. 


As they sat at the | 


from Kate; they will all be here Friday. 


What was your mail ?” 
Mr. Crapsten. ‘*Oh, I ought to have 


told you, for I was really very much 


Isabel, go bring the letters.” 
And when the girl returned, he handed 
one to his wife. 


pleased. 


‘There, that is from Baring’s people. 
They are well pleased with the Cattarau 
gus success, and have made on the other 
Hope joins, and Ca- 
ruthers, and even the great Rothschild 
nibbles. They offer me ten millions for 
my interest, or [ may join with them.” 

Mrs. Crapsten. ‘* And you are pleased ? 
Did I know about this ?” 

Mr. C. “I think I told you. It was 
that time I went to Boston, and left you 
at the Champernoms’ at Hingham.” 

Mrs. C. ** I don’t remember.” 

Mr. C. *‘ Well, it is a long story; but we 
have nothing todo. You know the Catta- 
raugus and Opelousas all went down again 
after—after poor George Orcutt went up.” 

Mrs. Crapsten nodded, for the subject 
of George Orcutt was a sad one. 

Mr. C. ‘*‘ Well, it occurred to me one 


side a syndicate. 


| to do—until this summer. 


Mr. C. ‘* Yes: well 


supp se. 


because of me, I 
That is what lam for. Some- 
But, somehow, 
for a year or two I have never seemed to 
have any time to attend to what I wanted 
I said to Isabel 
that I was afraid something was wrong.” 

Mrs. C. ** And you have really sat here 
to-day, and talked about pickerel and oys- 
ters and clams, when we were ten million 


| dollars richer than we were yesterday ?” 


Mr. C. ** Pourquoi non? I forgot all 
about the letter. What is the good of the 
money, unless we can help other people 
with it? But if you bid me sell to the 
Barings, why, you can found your Old 
Ladies’ Home, and endow your Medical 
College for Women.” 

Isabel. ‘* And you, papa—I know what 
you want to do: you can send your col- 
ony to the Upper Canadian !” 

Mr. C. smiled good-naturedly. ‘* You 
have found me out, have you? Well, if 
I believe in any thing, it is in the ‘ Organ- 
ization of Emigration.’ ” 

Then Mrs. Crapsten, who, as has been 
seen, is a bold woman, determined on the 


| instant to dare all, and to confess to her 
| husband the whole ‘* Organization of Em- 


day that all it needed was to make a cut- | 


off or connection between that sharp bend 
at Wills’s, so as to unite us with that poor 


line. They were in the hands of receiv- 
ers, you know.” 

Mrs. Crapsten nodded again, though 
she had no idea what a receiver was. 


igration” which she and her cousin had 
carried forward. 
Mrs. C. ‘‘ After you have had your 


| nap, I want to take you to drive.” 
weak-kneed Pemaquid and Kittatinny | 


Mr. C. *‘ Well, I gave orders to buy up | 


the P. and K., and of course I got their 
stock for nothing, and their bonds for a 
whistle. I saw Beamish that afternoon 
—Jack Beamish, George’s son—and sent 
him with his things and a party to Wills’s. 
They got an old charter on the way; he 
ran his experimental line that week; and 
the next week Grimes—no, Groves, those 


New Hampshire people—took the con- | 


tract. Of course it worked ; their road 
has been running now for near three 
weeks; the Philadelphia people get their 
pork a penny cheaper; and if you knew 
it, that winter butter you ordered of Hast- 
ings yesterday will cost you a cent less 
because of Jack Beamish.” 

Isabel (admiring). ‘‘ And all because of 
you, papa !” 


Mr. C. ‘‘Gladly. Where to?” 

Mrs. C. ‘‘ Well, where you do not like 
to go. I shall take you to the Riddell 
place.” 

Mr. C. ‘‘As you will. But it is a 
gloomy old hole. I have not been there 
this summer.” 

Mrs. C. ‘‘ l know you think so, but you 
do not know how gay and festive Karl 
and I have made it.” ; 

Mr. C. ** Yes, Karl brags of it when- 
ever he comes over. 
with you.” 

And he went off to his nap. 

‘To think,” cried Mrs. Crapsten to Is 
abel, when they were alone—‘‘to think 
that a horde of people who say they know 
more than your father, should be able to 
keep him for years from helping the world 
forward in his own-way! 


Well, any where 


Now, in three 
weeks, that they let him alone, he has 
made food cheaper for half the world, and 
is all the more ready to go on and do so 
much the more.” 


ee ste 
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Mr. Crapsten slept exactly his appoint- 
ed hour, and then was ready at the car- 
so was Isabel; so was her mother. 
He wondered at improved avenue 
ite as much as they could have asked. 
He was delighted with the clumps of rho- 


riage; 


i 
the 


qu 
i 


dodendrons, where there was a little open- 
Ing’; 
of the old Riddell place, he fairly clapped 
his hand 
Karl he 


to weleome them, forewarned by Oliver 


and when he saw the festive aspect 


ard the w and came out 


} 
neels, 


Garner that these were not of the com- 
mon kind. 

As he handed Mrs. Crapsten from the 
carriage, she whispered, in a tragic aside, 
“We ist confess all!” 

And they did confess all. 
had nochanee. Karlintroduced Mr. ( 


to Mr. Palfrey and Mr. Chamberlin, 


it 
At first they 
‘rap- 
sten to Mr. 
his clerks, and to Miss Olive and Miss Au 


gusta, his oth 


sten looked round, rather amazed at 
| 


the 
undisguisable air of business which the 
dismal old Riddell house had assumed. 

‘“Why, Karl, this does not look much 
like partridge-shooting? Since when 
have you been such a man of affairs ?” 

The 5 blanched white, 
and then flushed red. But Karl, as easy 


he 


board which he was snubbing, said, 


young ladies all 


examination before a 
‘*@Oh, 


as if on 


were 





it is all my old hobby, the ‘ Organization 
of Emig 1 daa 

Organization of Emigration!” said Mr. 
Craps ‘*Have you stolen my thun 
de r ‘ 

Then Karl confessed all. He told the 
story very briefly, but very well. He 
gave great praise to Ellen (M‘Grath) 
Mitchell, as was her due. Not once in 
that hard-worked summer had she mis- 
taken her man or woman, so far as Kar] 
knew. 

‘No,” said Mr. Crapsten, with a certain 
sense of relief, ‘‘nor so far as I know. 
Never man or woman has come to the 
house here to talk organized philanthropy 
to me this summer.” 


‘George was saying,” said his wife, 


yr 
} 
i 


‘*that he had for once attended to his own 
concerns.” 

‘And how much has this cost you 
schemers ?” asked Mr. Crapsten. And 


Karl calmly showed the five monthly bal- 


ance-sheets, and bade Miss Olive bring the | 


dav-book and ledger for October. 
‘On the whole,” he said, ‘‘ we are do- 


red hope. They do 


ing better than I da 





| of a 


.er trusty aids; and Mr. Crap- | 





le 
K 


not work much, of course. Nobody ex- 
pected that. But they are modest in their 
They drink nothing but milk and 
water, and they provide a good deal of 
their own food. There, that is the ration 
for September—$1 972 a week, you see. 
Oar roster was then 879; but now we have 
sent, since the 30th, 51, 69, 33, 19 in the 
Swiftsure, that makes 172 more. We 
made an excellent thing of it last month 
with our Southern pine. Halfenstein mis- 
read, or somebody miswrote, a dispatch 
of mine, and they bought in June a great 
lot of Florida pine, just when I was pour- 
ing in Northern pine by deck loads. All 
sudden last month the market here 
was cornered, and I have sold all my Flori- 
da pine for enough to meet all my lumber 
bills. Since I put the propellers on we 
1 good thing in fruit. We 
send them on a round trip, and they come 
home by the islands.” 

Mr. Crapsten was interested by the fig- 
ures, understood the position in a moment, 
asked questions, and made suggestions. 

** At $52 apiece, your average of 500 has 
cost you $26,000 for their board.” 

‘Yes, Sir; but what with our fresh-fish 
sales here, the oyster account, the profits 
on the pine business, and the fruit bal- 
ance—here is my September balance— 
we brought down the total expense to 
$13,692 11. Besides, we have some small 
collections to make.” 

Mr. Crapsten turned with admiration to 
his wife. ‘‘ Now I know wl 
Vienna necklace, and your 5-20 bonds.” 

Mrs. C. ‘* How did you know it ?” 

Mr. C. ‘‘ As it happened, I bought the 
necklace. Your man in New York had 
heard me asking for something of the 
kind, and I found it waiting my inspec- 
tion at the office the other day. As for 
the bonds, they were registered, you know ; 
and it so happened that in the last lump I 
bought, these of yours came round to me. 
But then I never meant to be poking into 
your secrets.” 

Isabel. ** And will you forgive the con- 
ors, papa?” [She flings herself in 
burlesque upon the ground. | 

Mr. C. ‘Forgive! Itis I who am to ask 
as a favor that I may sit at your feet and 
study the ‘ Organization of Emigration.’” 


needs. 


have done ; 


1v you sold the 


spirat 
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A ROMANCE OF EASTHAMPTON. 
I. 


MIHE Adriatic, after a swift run down 
| the Channel, was lying in the harbor 
of Queenstown, waiting for the mail, on a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon about ten years 
a Leaning over her rail and looking 
at the town was a 
than thirty years of age, tall and well 
made, of the best British type, with light 


1alr, full blonde beard and mustache, com 
plexion browned as if by an Eastern sun, 
and a frank and pleasing expression of 
He in 
thought, and the look in his blue eyes 


countenance. seemed absorbed 


crew wistful as he heard the bells ringing 


for afternoon service. 
‘* A penny for your thoughts, Forsyth,” 
said a voice behind him. ‘‘I can fancy 
you, like poor homesick Father Mahony, 
saying to yourself, 
“On this I ponder 
As far I wander, 
And still grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee.’ ” 
Captain Forsyth, of the Royal (late Ben- 
gal) t, and 


with a smile to greet the spokesman. 


turned 
The 


latter was an American of medtum height, 


Engineers, stood erec 


with dark eyes and hair, long mustache, 

and a strong face, and showing by his 

nilitary bearing and a scar on his cheek 

that the late civil war had found him at 

the front. The two had met in England, 
and the 

iust completing a long European trip, and 


one on sick-leave from India » other 
become fast friends. 

‘**So you know the ‘ Bells of Shandon,’’ 
said Forsyth. 
+] 
tnem.,. 
tle about turning my back 


‘No, I was not thinking 
I was sentimentalizing a lit- 
on Old Eng- 
land, although it is absurd enough that I 
should, so little have I seen of her for 
many years, and so little is there to keep 


ine here. 


! 
about 
1 


‘I don’t believe a word of it,” said John 
Warden. ‘‘ You had best confess that you 
are dreading the barbarous country to 
which you are going. Did you not hear 
the conversation in the coffee-room of the 
‘Adelphi’ night before last between that 
dry, taciturn New-Yorker and the Lon- 
doner in search of information, who asked 
him if it was true that gentlemen in New 
York occasionally carried ‘what you call 
a bowie-knife, you know? ‘Not 
sionally, but habitually,’ said the 
Yorker. 


occa- 
New 
‘If you should come out there, 


|} and take a walk down Wall Street 
| fine morning, you would not fail t 


man of rather more | 


| you shall hear some time. 


any 
» find 
one of your countrymen quivering on the 
pavement.’ I don’t suppose that you be- 
lieve that, or that you can shoot buffaloes 
in the Central Park; but you have a lin- 
gering idea that New York and 
are in partibus infidelium.” 

** No,” gh 


am entirely open to conviction, and pre- 


Boston 
said Forsyth, with a smile; 


pared to find your great country quite as 
interesting and as jolly as you can make 
out. I have never told you bef 
er, that it hasan extraordinary attraction 
for me, from the fact that my great-grand 
father laid his bones there during the |} 
olutionary war. He did not even have 
the honor of being killed in action, but 
died of fever, and was buried, no one knows 


il re, el- 
th 


teVv- 


just where, and thereby hangs a tale which 
But here come 


Let 


he mails, and some new passengers, 


| us have a look at them.” 


off 


The steamer was soon the Banks, 
and making, under full sail and steam, at 
least fourteen knots at the last heaving of 
the log. The smoking-room was pleas- 
antly lighted, and our two friends were 
enjoying their cigars in one corner, when 
Warden reminded Forsyth of his promise 
to tell him the story of his connection 
with America. The latter settled himself 
comfortably in his seat, and bega 
out hesitation : 


} 
n 


with- 
‘*T was born, as you know, in India. 
I was sent home to be educate d, obtained 
a commission, went out again, was placed 
at once on duty, and worked my way up. 
I was at Delhi when it was taken, and was 
nearly chosen to‘accompany Salkeld and 
Home when they went in to blow up the 
Cashmere Gate. Did you ever hear of 1 
lieut 
then the next, then the sergeants, o1 
ry another, stepping up only to be sl 
they tried to place and fire the 
Good heavens! what a time it was! 
what has that to do with my story 
forgot myself.” His eye gsrown 
bright, and there was a flush on his cheek 


’ 


the splendid affair—first one 


’ 


nant 


had 
Warden begged him to say more 
} 


ul 


about 
1ose stormy times, but he replied that 
he had nothing to tell which would in- 
terest the party who had been attracted 
by the sudden excitement of his manner 
and the rising tones of his voice. 

‘*It was only the recollection of those 


days coming over me, gentlemen,” said 
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he. ‘' You don’t know what it is to fight 
against such odds—numbers, climate, 
your own fortifications, and all that. It 
was in the line of our duty, and nobody 
shirked. 
excited your curiosity, that we succeeded 
there. The third sergeant, coming up in 
turn, saw that the second had lighted the 
fuse before he was shot, and he told the 
bugler tosoundthe charge. Then they two 
jumped into the ditch, and— Don’t you 
remember how Kingsley puts it? 


“Our fellows went swarming in to vengeance.’” 


He sat silent for a few minutes, then | 


went on in a lower tone: 
‘*My father was killed in the assault. 


He had, of course, known that this was | 


likely to happen any day, and he had be- 
fore told me something of our family af- 
fairs. It seems that my great-grandfa- 
ther, Douglas Forsyth (my own name, 
as you know), was an officer in one of the 
regiments sent out by George the Third 
to quell the revolt in his American colo- 
nies. He was about twenty-five years of 
age, and had left a young wife and one 
child at home. After a long delay, in- 
telligence was received of his death by 
fever, which had been prevalent on board 
of a transport on which he was stationed 
with a detachment of hismen. His wid- 
ow survived him but a short time, and the 
child, my grandfather, was supported and 


educated by his relatives, and became a | 


soldier, in his turn, just as did my father 
and myself. It is the family occupation, 
and my associations from my earliest boy- 
hood have been with camps and batteries. 
My mother died when I was fifteen, and 


I was often separated in the line of duty 


from my father. It was just when the 
mutiny broke upon us that he told me of 
a singular episode in the family history. 
A relative, an eccentric and solitary old 
man, owning a beautiful estate near Tun- 
bridge Wells, in Kent, had shown some 
interest in the Forsyth who had gone to 
America. He had died, apparently in- 
testate, some time before the news had 
come of the death of the latter, and the 
property had passed into the hands of a 
distant branch of the family. Long after 
this a will was found drawn up in perfect- 
ly regular form, and devising the Kent 
estate to Douglas Forsyth. It became at 
once a matter of importance to ascertain 
whether the latter had died before or aft- 
er the testator, as in the one case the de- 


I may say, however, as I have | 


vise was held to have lapsed, and in the 
other, the property would undoubtedly 
| come into the hands of his son, and so on 
| to my father and myself. 


All possible in- 
quiries were made on behalf of my grand- 
father, but with no success in establishing 
aclaim. There had been much confusion 
and excitement among the forces at the 
supposed time of Major Forsyth’s death, 
and many of the records and reports rela- 
ting to army matters had been lost in a 
dispatch vessel which had foundered at 
sea. The transport on board of which he 
| was reported to have died was lying, at 
| that time, somewhere near New York, but 
|}no one knew exactly where. She had 
| been broken up when the inquiries were 

made; some of the officers were dead, and 
| the survivors could give no definite infor- 
mation. The testator died on the 16th of 
October, 1779; the death of Major For- 
syth was known in England at Christmas 
of that year, and was generally believed 
and admitted to have occurred about 
the middle or end of September. At all 
events, nothing came of it. ‘ Possession 
is nine points of the law,’ and, as one of 
your American jurists used to add, ‘you 
might about as well say ten.’ My father 
accepted my grandfather's conclusion, and 
made no move in the matter, and so it has 
remained. Singularly enough, I heard, 
when in London, that the family in pos- 
session was almost extinct, and the estate 
likely to go into Chancery.” 

‘** A very interesting case, my dear cap- 
tain. Has it never occurred to you that 
evidence might possibly be obtained in 
America which would be of service? It 
ought not to be difficult to find out where 
the transport was, and there might be lo- 
-al records.” 

The speaker was a well-known New 
York lawyer, returning from a holiday 
trip, to whom Warden had presented For- 
syth. 

‘* Perhaps,” said the latter; ‘‘ but it seem- 
ed a hopeless task, and I was a long way 
off; and then, too, Iam quite alone in the 
world, and have really hardly had an ad- 
| equate motive for entering on such a Her- 
| culean task as that would probably be.” 

‘“Well, my friend,” said the lawyer, 
‘I repeat that it is an interesting case. 
If you should ever change your mind, 
perhaps I could help you. And now let 
me give you a good Havana.” 





‘ 


In a few days the steamer was running 



























along 1 
on board, and a prospect of landing her 
Warden was 
walking the deck with Forsyth, and lay- 
ing down a programme for their move- 


passengers b ‘fore sundown. 


ments on reaching the wharf. 

‘Our house in town will undoubtedly 
be closed,” said he, ‘and I expect to hear 
that my family are all at their favorite 
summer resort—Easthampton, a quaint 
old town on Long Island, about opposite 
There will be noth- 
ing to keep us in New York in this sum- 
mer weather, and you must form your 
impressions of it under more favorable 
circumstances. It would be too much 
like the Mofussil, and the Punjab, and the 
other hot places with unpronounceable 
names about which you talk; but I will 
take you to a spot which shall be as great 


which we are now. 


a contrast as you can imagine to the sul- 
try plains of Hindostan—this little quiet 
country village. This plan will also af- 
ford me an early opportunity of present- 
ing you to my family.” 

‘Tam in your hands,” replied Forsyth, 
‘‘and appreciate your kind intentions in 
my behalf.” 

That evening saw the two friends in 
New York, and next morning the train 
was taking them through the woods and 
over the dusty levels of Long Island. Ar 
riving at Bridgehampton, and taking the 
covered vehicle called in local parlance a 
‘stage,” but differing entirely from one’s 
traditions of the same, they drove for half 
a dozen miles to the eastward, at the end 
of which they found themselves entering 
a long wide street. At each end an old- 
fashioned windmill stood sentry over an 


equally old-fashioned grave-yard. An an- | 


cient academy was vis-a-vis a more an- 
cient ‘‘ meeting-house,” and quaint weath- 
er-beaten unpainted houses were ranged 
on both sides, faced by rows of venerable 
trees. From the north end of this old 
street stretches to the eastward the road 
to Amagansett and Montauk; at the other 
it is merged into a road leading to the 
beach. Few towns more remarkable than 
old Easthampton exist in this country. 
Lacking the relics of colonial state and 
prosperity to be found in Eastern New 
England, it is in no way behind it in ven- 
erable respectability, and takes the lead 


in thorough conservatism and the preser- | 
vation of a distinctly American charac- | 


ter. Upon the scattered signs are the same 
hames as those in the earliest town rec- 
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n sight of Long Island, with pilot | ords, and the New-Yorker seeking ground 


for a summer home finds the sturdy, inde- 
pendent farmer or fisherman by no means 
inclined to undervalue a corner of the es- 
tate which has been two hundred and thir- 
ty years in his family. An air of peace 
and contentment pervades every thing, 
and no one is in a hurry, unless a whale or 
a school of menhaden be signaled. Here 
dwelt for long years that stout old Col- 
onel Lion Gardiner, whose memory is fra- 
grant in this region. In the days of In- 
dian rings it is refreshing to read of the 
friendship of this colonial soldier with the 
head of the great tribe who owned and 
thickly populated the rolling peninsula of 
Montauk, where now graze the Kasthamp- 
ton cattle. In one of the old grave-yards 
are the tombs of this noted family, and 
near the side of the Sag Harbor road the 
hollow where the remains of the chieftain 
rested on their last journey is still kept 
intact and free from leaves or rubbish by 
the poor remnants of his race. 
So much had Warden told Forsyth, 
when the ‘‘ stage” stopped in front of one 
of the larger houses. In another moment 
the former was the centre of a group of 
excited, demonstrative relatives, to whom 
his friend was in due course presented—a 
fine, hale, white-whiskered father, a dig- 
nified and graceful mother, a sister, Miss 
Ethel, and a cousin, Miss Nellie Warden, 
both about nineteen, and a young brother, 
Master Sam, of thirteen. To them sue- 
ceeded the owner of the house, a self-pos- 
sessed citizen of the republic, who saluted 
| Warden, and then proceeded to take charge 
of the luggage, affording to Forsyth a 
new and curious study of national char- 
acteristics. This was a descendant of 
one of the founders of the town, living 
on the land assigned to and in the house 
built by his ancestor. In the course of 
an active sea-faring life he had visited 
| the remote corners of the earth, and trav- 
ersed many seas—now watching for pi- 
rates when becalmed in Gaspar Straits or 


the Eastern Passage, and again rounding 
the Horn in fierce winter gales, or chasing 
the whale in the Okhotsk Sea. His wan- 
derings had brought forth results in his 
comfortable bank account and the curi- 
osities displayed in his house; and in the 
| afternoon of his days he was entirely will 
ing to add to his income by receiving sum- 
mer boarders, treating them with a grave 
courtesy, commanding exactly the same 
| respect which it expressed. It was agreed 
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that this veteran, once absolute on his 
ship’s deck, and now attending to his 
guests’ wants, was a true gentleman. 
With the tact of the travelled man who 
has learned to adapt himself to the ways 
i 
the snug quarters assigned to him with but 
one grimace at the idea of a one-o’clock 
dinner, and a certain misgiving as to the 
nature of the meal known as ‘‘ tea.” Al- 
most as soon, however, as he had dined 
and settled himself for a cheroot on the 
piazza, he began to recognize the rest- 
ful, lotus-eating atmosphere of the place. 
Watching the rings of smoke rising in 
the clear air, his mind recurred to past 
times and scenes with a curious and pleas- 
ant realization of their contrast with the 
present. How many July days had he 
passed on the arid Indian plains, eager- 
ly welcoming the slightest breath of air 
through the wetted aromatic *‘‘ tatties !” 
How far away his old stations seemed to 
him—Delhi, Lucknow, Bangalore, Calcut- 
ta—and yet only a year ago he was sit 
ting under a punka, and wishing that he 
could get leave and have a run to Simla, 
where there were a number of pretty girls. 
‘* Don't you find this region quite a con- 
trast to India, Captain Forsyth?” he heard, 
in particularly musical tones. He was on 
his feet in an instant, removing his hat, 
Simla and 
the Deccan had vanished in a second be- 
fore the pretty presence of Miss Nellie 
Warden, standing demurely before him. 
Fairly tall and of graceful figure, she had 
brown eyes shaded almost to look black 
by their long lashes, bright. brown hair 
lying crisply low down on her forehead, 
fair skin with brilliant color, and small 
and delieate hands and feet. She was 


and throwing his cigar away. 


dressed in light, cool muslin, wore a large | 


straw hat, and carried a sun umbrella. 

‘*T am afraid you have been deserted,” 
‘‘They are killing the fatted 
calf for the returned wanderer. 
you not like to go down to the beach?” 

Forsyth readily assented, and they 
walked out of the gate, along under the 
old trees, past the quiet cemetery, and 
down the sandy road beyond. Directly 
before them there soon came in sight, 
framed by low sand-dunes, glimpses of 
the blue waves of the Atlantic. 
was otf shore, and scores of white-sailed 
schooners were speeding east and west, 


said she. 


and on the horizon rose the smoke of an | 
Along the | 


incoming European steamer. 


of many lands, Captain Forsyth accepted | 


W ould | 


The wind | 





shore, as-far as the eye could reach, came 
in the successive lines of surf. Every 
| thing was gleaming in the bright, clear, 
electric atmosphere, such as Forsyth had 
never before seen. 

‘* How beautiful!” he exclaimed. 

*T thought that you would like it,” 
said his companion. ‘ We all think this 
one of the finest beaches in the country.” 

‘But there are no signs of the ‘stern 
and rock-bound coast’ on which the poet 
tells us that the Pilgrims landed.” 

‘‘It was one of your country-women 
who wrote that,” quickly replied the young 
lady. ‘‘There is not a rocky point be- 
tween Narragansett Bay and the Capes of 
Florida, Of course there are some on tl 
New England coast, but I believe non 
where the Mayflower anchored. But the 
mistakes about the landing-place are not 
greater than those about the Pilgrims 
themselves.” 

‘**Do you not admire them, then?” 

‘Oh no; I think they were a set of 
dreadful old fellows. My cousin say 
that a gentleman rose at a publie dinner, 
when they had been toasting the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and suggested that something 
should be said in laudation of the Pilgrim 
Mothers, who had been obliged to endure 
all the sufferings that the Pilgrim Fathers 
encountered, and the Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves besides.” 

Forsyth laughed heartily at the vehe- 
mence of his pretty companion, and com- 
plied with her suggestion that they should 
walk along the beach. She had already 
begun to interest him, and the prospect of 
her society was very pleasant. During 

| the walk the conversation was easy and 
lively between them, and the views novel 
and interesting. On the one side they 
saw the sand-hills, and between them 
glimpses of the quaint old town lying 
dozing, as it were, in the sun. On the 
other were the blue waves, beautiful 
enough as one saw them then, but need- 
ing only the rising wind to make them 
very terrible. From Montauk Point to 
Coney Island there is but one approach to 
shelter or landing-place, and that avail- 
able but for small vessels; and thus, to a 
thoughtful mind, there are painful sug- 
gestions inseparable from a sight of the 
South Shore. The gay crowd of bathers, 
the groups of pretty children, the pleasant 
informal gatherings of the summer days, 
show one side of the picture; the other, 
with its raging winter gales, the driving 
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eles 
snow, the drifting vessels, and the helpless 
crews, is brought to mind by the sight of 
station behind the high 


dunes. and the regular lines of head-stones 


e jite-saving 


in the old cemetery. 

Of wreck, or disaster, or distress of any 
kind. no thought came into the minds of 
the fair lady and brave man, who, aft 
er traversing the beach for some distance 
to the east, turned into a by read leading 
rtuous course to the farther end of 


the village. Krom one subject of com 


mon interest they passed to another. For 
syth told to a sympathetic listener some 
details of his past life, and the years spent 


Krom her he learned something 
of herself, an orphan ward, as she was; of 
her uncle, and of her pleasant, sunny lift 
of the family who had been every thing 
to her. especially of John, and of his sis 
ter, recently engaged to an officer of the 
army, ‘‘ with a fair prospect,” as she ex 
press a “of passing her day s at some 
forlorn station m Arizona or Alaska.” 
The road seemed short enough; and when 
they re-entered the village, they were sur 
prised to hear the horn of the Sag Harbor 
stave, and see the summer residents wend 
their way to the little post office for 
their afternoon mail. Not a little curios 
ity was plainly excited in more than one 
quarter in regard to the new-comer. 
‘Who's that feller, Bill, do you know ?” 
asked one stalwart citizen of another, as 


they leaned over a fence. 





‘‘ He's a-stoppin’ at Conant’s ‘long with 
Squi , 


ire Warden’s folks,” was the reply. 
‘I fetched him from Bridgehampton to 
day ‘long with the young cap'n, and they 
let on that he was a Britisher, a friend of 
his from the East Ingees, or some place 
like that. He’sa real good-appearin’ chap, 
anyway. 

Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ and that niece 
of the squire’s an everlastin’ good-looking 
girl. They make a first-rate couple.” 
ejaculated the 
‘**T don’t generally take much 
stock in Britishers, but he seems like a 
good feller. I hope he is if he is goin’ to 
make up to her. 


That's so,” second 


speak r. 


I ain't seen no one keep 
in’ company with her this summer. 1] 
Hello! 
there’s the old gentleman comin’ out of 
the doctor’s. L wonder if he'll recognize 
a countryman ?” 


calkilate she ain’t easy to suit. 


From a substantial and very comfort- 
able-lox king house, not far from the post 
ollice, there had come, just before Forsyth 
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and his companion reached it, an old man 
of dignified and refined appearance. He 
was tall, but somewhat bent with age, and 
leaned heavily on his stick as he walked 
slowly along. His face brightened as he 
recognize d Miss Warde n, and he 


her with a warm shake of the hand, and 


saluted 


: ; <page 
with much of old-fashioned courtesy in 





hismanner. She greeted him pleasantly, 

and presented Forsyth as a countryman 
‘lam very happy to see you, captain, 

he said. ' l 

are rare aves in this quiet town. Ihave 


been an exile myself for many years, but 


‘Visitors from the old country 


my native land is very dear tome. Will 


you not call upon me, and give me the 
. 


pleasure of a long talk with you M: 
dear Miss Warden, I trust that you too 
will come soon to see me, and bring the 


sunshine, as alway S, 


with you Now I 
see your cousins coming to meet you, and 


you must be off. Good-evening :” aha 





r his hat, he passed slowly Onl. 
‘Pray tell me who your very high-bred 


and dignified friend is, Miss Warden,” said 


Forsyth, as they resumed their walk. 


l 
‘He is our great local celebrity,” she 
repli d. ‘*T should have told you about 
him even if we had not met him, but it i 
a long story, ¢ nd here come 
John, and it is almost tea-time. 
‘YT ’ 
out Warden 


people will give an account of yoursel ve 


\] be ol lived ” iu 1 the n called 





‘if . . . 
li you interesting yout! 


You must know, Nellie, that Captain For 
syth is compelled to pass all his afternoons 
in the study of Sanskrit and the solution 
of the binomial theorem, and you not only 


injure his prospects by interrupting | 
but you make your elderly admirer there 
furiously jealous.” 

‘Major Warden,” said Forsyth, dryly 
tae Ae’ 
KINaLy Consenteda, 


in consideration of your desertion of me, 


‘this young lady most 


to act as your substitute in showing me 
something of the place. I need not say 
that the change was a most agreeable 
one.” 

‘Captain Forsyth, I was engaged in 
recounting to my venerated parents thi 
vicissitudes through which I had passed 
abroad, and how I had resisted the blan- 
dishments with which you sought to lead 
me from the rigid path of self-improve 
ment which I had marked out for myself. 
I magnanimously spared your character, 
however. 

‘In that case, John, let us go in to 
tea,” said Miss Nellie. ‘*‘ We must make 
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the ordeal of this novel meal as easy as 
possible for the captain.” 

She took her cousin’s arm, and led the 
way toward the house, Forsyth following 
with Ethel. | 

‘* Will this meal include the dish from 


veranda, Forsyth asked Nellie to tell him 
about the old gentleman whom they had 
met that afternoon. 

** He has lived here nearly thirty years,” 
she said. ‘He came apparently to stay 
for a short time, but with the exception 


ee 
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which an Italian traveller records that he 
suffered in Boston, years ago, the great- 
est indigestion of his life, Miss Warden?” 
asked he. ‘‘It is described as consisting 
of salt fish and pork scraps, whatever they 
may be.” 


tain,” rejoined this young lady, who, al- 
though quite different from her cousin, 
was nearly as pretty and piquante. 
suppose that you are pining for the hot 
curries and the fried plantains about 
which Captain Conant so often tells us.” 
‘*Miss Warden, at the present moment 
I pine for nothing; I am in a state of ab- 
solute content. At the same time, let me 
tell you,” he went on, sententiously, after 
they had reached the dining-room, saluted 
the assembled company, and taken their 


seats, ‘‘ that the living in India is not to | 


be despised. You rise before daylight, 
have a cup of coffee, take a ride, and come 
home to your chota hazree, or little break- 
fast. Then, at noon, you have late break- 
fast, or tiflin—the curry about which you 
joke—with sweet mango 
Jombay ducks, and—” 


‘** There's picked-up cod-fish, an’ chipped | 


beef, an’ scrambled eggs, an’ hot biscuit,” 
said a sharp though kindly voice at his 
ear. 

He stopped, aghast for a moment; then 
seeing ill-concealed merriment on the 
young ladies’ faces, he begged Miss Nellie 
to choose for him. 


‘*Your tiffin, with our hostess’s addi- | 


tions, would be a good deal like a dish 
which I saw in a hotel bill of fare at Ni- 
agara—‘ International Stew,’” said John 
Warden to him, sotto voce, while Master 
Sam, who had gathered from the incom- 
plete Cescription an impression of an un- 
limited number of meals, remarked that 
it must be bully, and he would go there 
as soon as he had enough stamps. This 
youth had evidently begun to make a hero 
of the captain, and he was restrained from 
a course of monopolizing questionings 
only by the presence of his parents, both 
of whom engaged their guest in conver- 
sation, and succeeded in making him en- 
tirely at home. 

When the party had adjourned to the 





chutnee, and | 





of one trip of twelve miles, has never been 


| farther off than Sag Harbor in all these 
years. 


No one knows who he is. He jis 
from Scotland, and evidently a Christian 


and a refined gentleman. He is most 


| sympathetic, and kind, and charitable. 
‘You will soon see for yourself, cap- | 


He helped build the little Episcopal 


church, and has conducted services as 


| lay reader.” 


oo 


‘*But can no one find out who he is?” 
asked Forsyth. 

“Tt has been absolutely impossible. 
Communicative on all other subjects, he 
has never failed to turn off with tact and 
politeness all attempts to penetrate his in- 
cognito, and through all the days that he 
has lived here never has given a clew to 
his identity. 
and many of the summer visitors make a 
point of calling on him. You must not 


He loves to see company, 


| fail to go.” 


The captain was greatly interested in 


| this mystery, and assured her that he 


should make an early call. After a pleas- 
ant evening and a late cigar with John, 
he retired to his room. It had been a red- 
letter day for him, full of new and pleas- 
ant experiences, central among which was 


| his delightful acquaintance with the beau- 


tiful American girl. From distracting re- 
membrances of the journey, the first sight 


| of the place, the beach, and the mysteri- 


ous old gentleman, his thoughts reverted 


| over and over again to her lovely face and 


charming ways, until the faint murmur 
of the waves lulled him to a sound sleep, 
and the deep stillness of night settled 
down, as it had done for long, long years, 
with naught of disturbance or alarm to 
interrupt, upon the peaceful old town. 


i. 


‘Say, cap, don’t go with the women 
to-day. Tell ‘em to give you a rest, and 
come with me and look for snakes in the 
sand-hills. I bet we can find a striped 
adder.” 

Some six weeks had glided away, since 
Forsyth’s arrival, in a novel and delight- 
ful life. He had, in the best of company, 


explored the town; wandered among the 
stones of the grave-yards, in one of which 
the Rev. Thomas James was, by his spe- 
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il request, buried with his face to the 


east. SO that in the resurrection he may 


rise facing his people; and chatted with 
he miller, sitting on the steps of his old 
fashioned mill as the sails moved slowly 
round, 
~ through the wide street of Amagansett, 


He had driven with a large par 


rough the sandy, wooded roads, across 
Napeague Beach, where the mosquitoes 
‘mostly congregate, past lonely Strat 
n’s. and out to Montauk Point, where the 
tlantie’s surges beat resistlessly on the 
elding bluff, and the great Fresnel light 


o 


nds its rays far out to sea to cheer and 

tide the sailor. He had visited South 

npton, showing, after two hundred and 

forty years, the unmistakable reminis 
ences of its New England founders, had 
iked with old whalemen at Sag Harbor 

f the departed days when their gvocation 
as in its prime, and bought Indian rel 

s at Orient. 

the mysterious old gentleman from 


He had called several times 


Scotland, sitting in his room among books 
id papers, entering with a kindly inter 
est into the affairs of his visitors, and 
chatting pleasantly about art, literature, 
\olitics—every thing but himself. Near 
y every morning had found him on the 
each, restricted by ‘long residence in a 
tropical climate” from surf-bathing, but 
vatching the curiously attired crowds to 
whom it seemed to give so much pleasure 
\mong the engagements of each placid 
day this beach excursion had become a 
fixture, and the time had almost come for 
the ladies to appear this morning, when 
Master Sam, who was whittling a boat out 
of a piece of soft wood, made his appeal 
for companionship on that extraordinary 
quest so dear to the hearts of the youthful 
summer visitors. 

‘“My dear Sam,” said the captain, ‘*] 
like yourcompany, but I don't like snakes, 
and IT am afraid that I have promised to 
go to the beach with your sister and her 
cousin.” 

Sam rounded the stern of his boat off, 
and then said, ‘‘Cap, Jerry Williams, 
that drives us down to the beach, asked 
me the other day if you.wasn't going to 
give me a jackknife. “Cause, you see, he 
thought Nellie was my sister; and he told 
me that when a feller was going to be en 
gaged to a boy’s sister, he always gave 
him a jackknife,”’ 

“Sam,” said the captain, quickly, 


‘won't you go down to the news store 


and buy me a morning paper, and you can 
Vou. LIX.—Na 350.—15 
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go in next door and get yourself an ice 
cream too.” 

All right,” replied Sam; and off he 
went, leaving Forsyth to a curious, half 
Through 


these past weeks he had gone on constant 


bewildered train of thought 


ly seeking Nellie’s society, enjoving it 
more and more, and taking his place at 
her side on all occasions as the most natu 
rAl thing in the world: but that his atten 
tions had been so marked as to attract the 
notice even of a villager was a real sui 


prise to him. His mind was filled with 


mingled feelings of pleasurable excite 

ment, of tenderness, almost of a kind of 
consternation, all utterly new to this stout 
soldier, into whose lonely life no experi 
ences of strong sentiment had ever come 
He knew that he had never seen any on 
to compare in his estimation with this 
sweet young American girl; but how was 
it with her? Was it possible that she 
All of a 
sudden it seemed to him that if she could 
not. it would be the saddest thine in all 
the world. It was almost with a blush, 
just at that moment, that he saluted her 


could reciprocate his feelings ? 


as she came out of the house with Ethel 
They walked down the road to the beach, 
overtaken and passed by stages and wag 
ons, from which laughing salutations 
came to them from groups crowded on 
the seats At the bathing-houses they 
parted, the girls to equip themselves, and 
the captain to take his seat on the sand 
by the side of his friend ‘* Mose” Strat 
ton, ex-whaler, merchant captain, fisher 
man, member in winter of the life-saving 
crew, and general good fellow. 

‘**Good-mornin’, cap,” was his saluta 
tion. ‘Did you ever see folks enjoyin’ 
themselves as much as they be here ? 
There's Parson X., that give us that tough 
sermon last Sunday, skippin’ about like a 
young unicorn, and that gentleman just 
divin’ under the breaker is a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 
a hand in ?” 

‘* No, Mose,” replied Forsyth ; the fact 
is, What with bad climate and exposure, I 
came home not long ago with a trouble 
just under the lower rib on the right-hand 
side, about which, I dare say, you have 
heard in your travels.” 


Ain't you goin’ to take 


‘Yes, indeed, I know precious well 
what liver-complaint is. I hain’t spent 
three vears in the China waters for noth 
in’. But you look hearty enough now 

‘Yes, 1 am much better, and hope to 
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remain so When do you go on duty in 
the life-saving service 7” 

Fifteenth September. I can tell you 
this beach Is a vood deal lone somer place 
in Winter than it is now. When Ive 
come down on my beat in the mid-watech 
some stormy night in January, tryin’ to 
make head against a no'theast gale, with 
the sleet drivin’ in my face, I’ve often 
thought how it looked a day like this, 
with the sun a-shinin’, and them pretty 
women and children all about.” 

* When did you have your last wreck ?” 

Last February, about three o'clock in 
the mornin’. Within two hours we had 
every soul ashore: first the cap’n’s wife 
and little child, then the crew, and last of 
all the eap’n himself We sent ‘em up to 
the village, and had ’em taken care of. 
Now there’s a mighty sight of difference 
between folks. You might have risked 
your life to save some of ‘em, and they'd 
take it all as a matter of course; and here 
the skipper, who had really done ‘most all 
for himself, takes us each by the hand 
and thanks us, with the tears in his eyes, 
for savin’ him: and his wife has written 
us four or tive times, sayin’ that she cal 
kilated, as we had been the means of their 
rescue, we'd kinder like to hear what they 
was about.” 

As he finished this narration, the girls 
in their bathing costumes, and bucket in 
hand, tripped down the beach, nodding to 
the captain, and were soon in the water. 
Mose regarded them with a professional 
eve 

‘Them gals is apt to be too confident,” 
said he ‘They go in too far. Now that 
niece of the squire’s, she don't see that big 
wave a-comin—eh!” But before he was 
fairly on his feet, Forsyth had thrown off 
hat, coat, and waistcoat, and was running 
swiftly down to the surf. He had not 
spent some months on the Coromandel] 
coast for nothing; and Mose, who had 
prepared to follow him, had not reached 
the water before he had brought the young 
girl in, only badly frightened, and in no 
way hurt. In another moment she was 
surrounded, and carried off by an anxious 
group of friends, but not before she had 
given Forsyth, on his releasing her, one 
look which sent a strange thrill of hope 
to his heart. He would have been over 
whelmed with congratulations had not 
his friend Mose insisted on carrying him 
otf to tind dry clothes. 

‘Cap,” said he, as he wrung his hand, 
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‘you are mighty spry in the water; | 
never see a thing better done. I'd have 
been in myself in a minute to help that 
young woman, but I guess she'd rather 
have you. There won't no harm cony 
of it to her, and she'll find out what I've 
been forty years, boy and man, on this 
coast, a-learnin’, and that is, that it don’t 
pay to fool with the Atlantic Ocean!” 


Ill. 

It was in vain that the captain had 
protested that he had done nothing, that 
Miss Warden was in no real danger, and 
he had only feared she would go too fa 
out; people would make a hero of him, 
and there had been a little never-to-b 
forgotten scene in which the young lady 
herself, with an added color in her cheeks 
and a dewy moisture in her lovely eyes 
had come up and given him her hand, 
told him that she very well knew in what 
danger she had been, and thanked him 
for saving her. His heart had begun to 
beat rapidly; he had retained the litt] 
hand in his; he had made one etfort to 
speak, when Sam's voice rang out, sharp 
and shrill, from the entry: 

‘Say, cap, where are you? I've been 
hunting all about for you.” In anothet 
minute he would be in the room. For 
syth, with a sudden impulse, bent over 
and pressed his lips to Nellie’s hand. He 
thought that he had been quick enough 
to escape the sharp eves of his boy friend 
but when the latter had told him that th: 
my sterious old gentleman had called and 
was waiting for him on the piazza, he 
added, in a stage-whisper, just as the cap 
tain was going out: ‘‘I guess Ill soon 
have a bully jackknife.” 

In a chair on the sunny side of the 
veranda sat the old Seotech gentleman, 
dignified and courteous as ever. After 
mutual inquiries and compliments, he 
said : 

‘Captain Forsyth, in my long residence 
in this quiet village, I have devoted some 
time to the study of its history and that 
of the neighborhood, and have had access 
to many interesting records, of the time, 
for instance, when the troops and fleet of 
my late gracious sovereign George the 
Third were here. I need hardly tell you 
that I have been greatly interested in 
what you have told me of your own fam 
ily history. Ihave ascertained that trans 
ports were lying in Gardiner’s Bay at 
about the supposed time of your ances 
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“s death. and also that a number of | te 
ficers who died in that vicinity were | r 


ed on Gardiner’s Island. Your friend | ing 


New York lawyer was quite right in | he 
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rin all its bearings When his visiton 
se to take his leave. he insisted on Qiy 
him his arm and accompanying hin 


++ 


me On the way the latter said to him 








** FORSYTH BENT OVER AND PRESSI 


suggesting a search. Would it not be 
well to go to the island and examine the 
grave-stones? The matter has been so 
nuch on my mind that I have walked 
over to talk with you about it.” 

Forsyth listened with eager interest, 
and for some time they discussed the mat 








D HIS LIPS TO NELLIE’S HAND 


‘*T hope, my dear captain, that you ar 
pleased with your reception by your Amer 
ican friends, and that you are learning to 
appreciate the many fine qualities of this 
great people, our nearest of kin among 
nations. For nearly thirty years my resi 


dence has been in this secluded corner of 
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the continent, but so kind and friendly 
and warm-hearted have all about me been 
that they seem to me my own people, and 
their country not my place of exile, but 
miy home,” 

Forsyth assured him that he not only 
was a cosmopolitan at heart, but was 
creatly delighted with the friends whom 
he had made, and thoroughly predisposed 
in favor of the nation. 

‘*T thought as much,” said his compan- 
ion, *‘and you will pardon an old man, I 
am sure, for alluding to the charming 
young American lady with whom I have 
seen you somuch. [have known her for 
a number of years, have seen her each 
summer a little more beautiful and gentle 
than the last, and I know her as a pearl 
Permit me, therefore, 
in saying good-night (for here we are at 
my friend the doctor's), and thanking you 
for your good company, to say that as my 
eves have been open for the last month, | 
wish you success with all my heart. Don't 
fail, by-the-bye, to let me know what you 
find out on the island.” 

Forsyth walked hurriedly back, with a 
strange feeling of excitement gaining pos- 


among women. 


session of him. sefore he joined the cir- 
cle at the house, a message had been sent 
to ** Fire Place,” a landing in Gardiner’s 
Bay, for a boat, and Mose Stratton was to 
call for him early next morning with a 
wagon. Then he entered the parlor, 
where he found his friends assembled. 
Nellie sat near the lamp, looking down at 
the work in her hands. 
she raised her head for but a moment, and 


in this one glance he saw no sign in her | 


eyes of aught but kindness. He told 


them at once of what he had heard, and | 


of his intention to make the search next 
day. They expressed the warmest inter- 
est, and the project for the morrow met 
general approval, except from Master Sam. 

‘*That’s too bad, cap,” he said. ‘‘ I was 
just going to tell you that you and Nellie 
were going with me to-morrow to see the 
secret chamber in the old brown house. 
They've all seen it except us, and I met 
the squire to-day, and he said that he'd 
give me the key, and we might go there 
and rummage about as much as we liked 
while the family were away.” 

‘Well, Sam,” said Forsyth, ‘‘ you run 
down and arrange for day after to-mor- 
row instead, and then, if you are not 


afraid of being seasick, come with me to | 


the island in the morning.” 


At his entrance | 
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Sam's eyes sparkled at this idea, and so 
it was arranged. Forsyth took his seat 
near Nellie, and talked of indifferent mat 
ters. John Warden soon proposed that 
they should take a walk with Ethel and 
himself, and they went out into the broad 
street on which the full moon was bright 
ly shining. The white stonesin the grave 
vard and the bare arms of the windmill 
stood out clear in the light, and the surf 
kept up its diapason on the southern shore, 
John and his sister walked on, and For 
syth, with Nellie leaning on his arm, fo] 
lowed slowly after. Neither spoke for a 
few moments; then he suddenly broke the 
silence. 

‘*Miss Nellie,” said he, ‘‘when you 
thanked me to-day for a trifling service, | 
had it in my heart to tell you that I would 
gladly give my life for yours. From the 
first day that I saw you I have loved you 
more and more. If you did not care for 
me, there would be nothing in the world 
worth living for. I have hardly dared to 
let myself hope. Can you tell me that | 
may ?” 

Nellie’s face was averted and flushed 
There came a faint smile to her lips 


Before a description of the happiness of 
these young people, their perfect mutual 
trust, their bright hopes of the future, the 
clumsy pen of the present story-teller wan 
ders and halts. To have known them 
both well is great good fortune, and in 
memories of long years and many lands 
they hold a foremost place. She was a 
woman to mspire a poet's song, and so 
true and kind that many men who souglit 
her hand in vain remain her warm friends, 
and talk of her to this day. 


IV. 
| When Mose Stratton drove up to the 
| door the morning after this eventful day, 
| he saw the captain walking up and down, 
| with Nellie clinging to his arm. Sam 
was all ready, and jumped in at once, but 
there was a tender parting to take place, 
before Mose, as he expressed it, ** had got 
the rest of his freight in,” and he was 
| quite prepared for the announcement 
| which was made to him before they had 
| reached the turn in the road. 

** Well, cap,” said he, with a grip of the 
| hand that made his friend wince, ‘* I’m 
| just everlastin’ glad. It makes me feel 
| young again to see you two. I wish you 
joy with all my heart.” 
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During the rest of the day he was in the 
vhest spirits, and broke out now and 
en into seraps of song, particularly one 
winning, 

I walked out one evening beside the Clarence 

Dock, 

ta pretty Irish girl conversing with Tapscott 

Several miles’ drive over a dusty road 

sught them to a landing on Gardiner’s 

whence they had a rapid run by boat 
the island. Landing here, Mose led the 

to a spot where, side by side, stood a 
mber of grave-stones, which they began 
examine. One after another disap 
nted Forsyth’s eager search, the names 
iv either illegible or strange to him. 
vas only when he had reached the last 

t one that he saw with a start the famil 

letters with which his own name end 
The surface had been chipped away 
. blow of some kind from the left half 
t on the right he read: 
as Forsvth 
Ist Regt 
2ist 1779 
ed 26 years 
lhe captain rose from his knees, and eal] 
his companions to come and look at 
his discovery. He made a careful copy 
the remnant of inscription, to which 
Mose certified. Then they returned to 
eir boat, and started for home. Forsyth 
said but little, but seemed wrapped in 
ought. His discovery had been inter 
sting, but tantalizing, and he felt im 
pelled to push on further researches. His 
new-found happiness was_ bewildering 

0; and his mind, instead of reverting, 
is of old, to the past, found delight in ro 
seate visions of the future. 

The wind hauled ahead, and it was late 
before they drove up to the house. The 
captain told his friends what he had found: 

en talked it over with Nellie, who en 
ered eagerly into his plans for research. 

“Tf we had not our engagement with 
Sam,” said he, ‘‘ we would begin to-mor 

WwW ” 
‘Yes, we must not disappoint him,” 
said Nellie; ‘‘ but our excursion to the se 
cret chamber will not take long.” 

The next forenoon they walked to a 
large, substantial brown house on the 
western side of the street, built in early 
Revolutionary days, and offering much 
of interest to the antiquarian. Up one 
flight they saw the front chamber in which 
the British officers planned the attack on 
Groton, and the smaller room in the rear 
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in which the housekeeper, who had over ( 
heard them and been detected in her exit, a 
was confined until the attaek had been 2 
made Ascending another flight, they , 


found the trap leading to the ‘secret 
chamber,” constructed in a space near the 
main chimney, and described in tradition 
as formerly entered through a concealed 
panel in a room below Lighting the lan 7 
tern which Sam had brought, they de 
scended with much curiosity. A quaint 
old-time odor was pe reeptible, but the 
apartment seemed quite empty 

‘**Perhaps your great-grandfather has ; 
been in this room,” said Nellie Why a 
did he not write his name somewhere 
up there, for instance, on that beam: which 
makes a little shelf? I wonder if there 
is any thing there ;’ and she stood on tip 
toe and reached up with her gloved hand ‘ 
An inch or two back from the edge she 
felt a small packet of papers covered with 
dust. Held close to the lantern, it proved 
to be half a dozen old letters addressed to 
‘Major John André, Adjutant-General 
Easthampton.” 

‘*How like my own writing that first 
one is!” said the captain. ‘* Will you let 
t?” 

He opened the vellow sheet, held it so 
that Nellie could see it, and they read to 
gether: 


me see 


“Ow Boarp Transpvort Eo 
Garnpiner’s Bay, November 15th, 1779 
“Dr Masor.— Y’ favor of 12th came to me 


the hands of Lieut Ogleby I shall send you the 
hook by an early day; at the moment am unable to 
search for it, being in a sorry Plight with Headache 
and no Appetite, and fearing that I shall hav 
Fever. Present my respectful compliments to tl 


Gen!, and believe me 


“ Ever vour friend, Doveias Forsyrn 


It was with curious emotions that the 
captain read the foregoing. 

‘* But there is more in that faint ink,” 
said Nellie. She read on 

‘This letter was written before Major } 
was taken seriously ill. He died 


ind being found in his desk, it is now forwarded |} 


‘Transvort Eoivs, November 21st, 1779 


‘*November twenty-first, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-nine, ‘said Nellie 
‘Look quickly at your copy of the in 
scription on the tombstone ‘Twenty 
first.” Why, Douglas, of course that was 
November, and a month before Christ 
mas. The old gentleman in Kent died in 


October, and here is a letter from your 





ry 
+ 
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pe ea 


creat-grandfather dated than four 

eks later 

Phe c 
] 


hit 
MLL Sala, Uh é 


more 


iptain seemed almost confused, 
moment 
My darling, it is 


to be true but if 


} 


aimost too strange 


rood fortune of this 


kind is come to me, its chief 


1) 
ik 


really to 


charm in my eves will be that it came 


through yo 


ir instrumentality 
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‘Well, I don’t know what you two are 
but I want to get out of 
this gloomy place,” interrupted Sam, who 


talking about: 


had been getting impatient. 

“Why, you poor little Sam, we had 
almost forgotten you,” said the captain 
‘But vou don’t know what good news 
your cousin Nellie and I have heard in 


this old chamber. Now you need not 
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stav here anv longer, but run and catch 
Jerrv Williams, and ask him to take you 


wh to the beach.” 
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N Watt Street, New Yo 1 S68 
DEA CAPTAIN | S ' , i 
} mie er t I told y ‘ ird t 
t vou ‘ teresting - Yo 
S t cht ! is been susta 1} 
you va ie ind took A 
| or twe : , r pa ny 
I y Island Historical S tv half a 
] ng tl I: sto hay n Gia 3 
summet 1 autumn of 1779, and 
\ » have ( frequently i it gh | 
( ton ind ‘ than that ( ne Ma 
hav been one of t Hic zs who 
it il ( tified « ow it out } ! 
esterday to our correspondents, Messrs, | 
Jk Lit s Inn, and | sh that LT were 
t of getting away to spend next > \ 
i impton as Lam of soon s oY i larg 
| t Of « “ ' a rood 
tedious formalities to endur [ have ask 
ids to send i tel , t] , 
t ] su oF \ »> be in ord ‘ 
tainly con to possess 
You will permit me to say that eo 
to nate mal One mig ‘ . 
vil i fine esta | to g 
Ss el moh to ma sf | ea ry 
mndment 
By-the sol s ot V nant 
reac! tl 1 } 
New York called to inqui 
» find and inter v Vv l 
| it | just started to ‘see a ma 


This letter from their eminent legal 
friend gave great pleasure to the little cir 
cle at Easthampton, which was augment 
ed by the arrival, only a few weeks later, of 

favorable telegram. The mail brought 
i suggestion that the captain should come 
to England as speedily is convenient, and 
is he utterly refused to go alone, it was 


arranged that he and Miss Nellie should 


be married on the 15th o 


[ September, and 
The month open 
ed with balmy weather, and nearly all 


sail shortly afterward 


the summer visitors remained for the wed 
ding. The day was perfect, and the lit 
tle Episcopal chureh crowded. The bish 
op came down expressly to perform the 
ceremony, and the effect of the ‘* Wed 
ding March,” on the harmonium, by an 
eminent amateur, was only marred by a 
certain nervousness, easily ascribed to the 
state of his feelings as a hopeless admirer 
of the bride. 


sat the old Seotch gentleman, benign and 


In one of the front pews 
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courteous as ever and Mose Stratton 
W hose honest countenance expre ssed. thie 
very concentration of interest and COO 


i] \ 


will, was prominent among the throng 
A fine school of blue-tish had made then 
ippearance in the morning, but he treated 
the eager summons from his crew to Jom 
them in the pursuit with a loftv inditfer 
ence 
Blue-fish IS food he sentent ously 
remarked ** 1 don't go back on them one 
bit: but there's lots more where the COTE 
from, and lots of days to eateh em in: and 
there’s only this one day when I can see 
the cap’n married, So just you chip in 
boys; vou re welcome to my share ol this 
eateh 
The Cunard steamer was to sail the 


next day, and time was brief. Forsyth 


) ] } 
had proposed taking a private conveyance 


to the train, but Nellie urged that Jerry 
Williams, who had driven her safely 
about the country for years, and was anx 
ious to officiate on this occasion, should 
not be disappointed; so Jerry drove his 
stage up to the door before the guests at 
the informal reception had begun to take 
their departure He had on what he 
called his 


a rosette on each horse Ss he ad 


store clothes,” and there was 
The fare 
wells were quickly said, and then the ne 
ly married couple were off 

The air was never more electric or the 
sky bluer, and as they reached the corner 
of the Bridgehampton road, and turned 
for a last look at the now familiar street 
the sails of the windmill were set in mo 
tion by the gently rising breeze, and seem 
ed to wave them a friendly and auspicious 
good-by on the part of the dear old town 


I was coming home not long ago from 
the far East, and had reached Europe in a 
state of mental and physical demoraliza 
tion. The Red Sea had been unusually 
hot, and the Mediterranean so rough that 
the great Messageries steamer tumbled 
about like a schooner. Then the health 
authorities at Naples, who were not on 
good terms with the French, wanted to 
quarantine us because a man had been 
taken with jaundice at Port Said, and thus 
I lost my trip through Italy, and had to go 
on to Marseilles, just catching the mis 
tral” in the Gulf of Lyons. Paris was so 
u iseasonabl y cold that when I went to 
my favorite open-air concert, behind thi 
Palais d'Industrie, the orchestra outnum 
bered the audience, and I made up n 
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mind to push on for home, and took the 
Look 


ing for a snug corner on the deck of the 


tida! train for Boulogne next day. 


boat, | was delighted to meet my old friend 
John Warden. In the course of a couple 
of hours’ pleasant chat he told me that he 
was on his way to visit his cousin and her 


iusband at Upton Manor, near Tunbridge 
Wells, and urged me to join him, with the 
assurance of a hearty welcome. Major 
(late Captain) and Mrs. Forsyth came 
down to meet my friend, and I had my 
first sight, after many years, of this charm 
ing woman on the Folkestone pier. In 
the course of the hour's ride to Tunbridge 
her husband made me feel as if I had 
known him all my life, and my visit to 
the old estate, lying on an elevated pla 
teau, and surrounded by the quiet and 
beautiful Kentish scenery, was highly en- 
jovable. I found my fair country-woman 
easily Queen of Hearts in the county, and 
combining a vigorous yet altogether pleas 
ing assertion of her own nationality with 
a cheerful deference to local canons; and 
when, after a fortnight had sped rapidly, 
crowded to overflowing with the varied 
and pleasant occupations of English coun 
try life, the time came for me to proceed 
on my journey, I seemed to be parting 
from the oldest and dearest of friends. 


I had promised to make a pilgrimage 
to Easthampton, and was well repaid for 
my trouble. I saw it, just as my friends 
had seen it, dozing the years away, quiet, 
I staid at the 
hospitable boarding - house, at which | 
found Mr. and Mrs. Warden still remain 
ing after their summer, Ethel being with 
her husband on the Texas frontier, and 
Sam, a Junior at Columbia. 

One day just after sunset I went into 
the old grave-yard, where I found all thi 
surroundings for a new ** 


restful, interesting as ever. 


Gray's Elegy 
The bell for ‘‘evening meeting” sounded 
like the knell of parting day, the lowing 
herd moved slowly along the grassy road 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept 
around me, and I saw the grave of thi 
old Seoteh gentleman, who had died at 
an advanced age, just as he had lived 
peacefully, contentedly, and utterly un 
known. 

We walked from the station toward the 
beach, which was covered as of old with 
gay groups. There were signs of more 
than one little drama of love and happi 
ness, but the remembrance of the one of 
which I have told was enough for an old 
fellow like myself, and I left some othe: 
chronicler to record the next romance of 
Easthampton. 











THE STORMING 


UST before it enters the broad basin of 
Haverstraw and the Tappan Sea be 
the Hudson has its course somewhat 

dely contracted, forty miles above New 

Yor 


‘ montories which at intervals shoot out 


k, by two of those rugged capes or 
om its already massive banks, as if still 
re securely to guard its passage through 
Highlands. A scenery sur 
ids them. You can take your stand 

t either point, and turning in any direc 
delight the eye with all the charms 

a varied country. 


noble 


Right above. on the 
est side, rises old Dunderbere, the Thun 
r Peak—** that dangerous mountain, the 
mderberg,” 
it 
follow 


as General James Clinton 
imagination you 
Irving's weird hobgoblins as 
clamber up the tumbled rocks and 
iscent; or looking across and beyond 

ekskill, there stands Anthony's Nose, 
ointing straight up twelve hundred feet, 

| proving its right to its name, as being 


where in 


eribes 


that vicinity the most prominent fea 
e on nature’s face; or glancing north 
south, you can take in long stretches 
ittractive river view; or again, a com 
iation of natural beauties, including 
mpses of land and water, of village and 
lderness, of slopes and steeps, and many 

d pleasant vistas remind the sight-seek 

that he has entered the famed High 

ids of the Hudson. The two projec 
ns from which he looks are Stony Point 
the west side and Verplanck’s Point on 

e east. 

The struggle of the Revolution in real 
tv centred here. No strategie position 
in the thirteen colonies was 
re eagerly coveted on the one side or 
ore watched the 
in these same Highlands. They form 

as it were, the covered way between 

strong New England section and the 
; rest of the States to the southward, by 
hich they all kept their chain of com 
nication, sympathy, and mutual assist 
ice unbroken. 


nv where 


sleeplessly on other 


—_ 


It was to capture and 
«cupy this position that Burgoyne march 
| down with his formidable expedition 
from Canada in 1777; and it was for the 
ime purpose that that infamous plot of 
treachery and desertion was concocted 
tween Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton 
1780. Throughout the long struggle 
region was never for a moment bared 


f 





( 


FE STONY POINT 


f defenders. 


Here 


COMMEehCE d 


fortifications h 
eal ly 


ad 


been 1775. here 


as as 


troops marched and countermarched in 
every campaign, and here on the Hudson 
lay the last cantonment of the of 
the were 


dismissed to their homes 


army 
Revolution, where the soldiers 
at the close of 
the war. 

Naturally such a spot must have histor 
ical associations almost without number 
Hardly a house, hamlet, road, or by-path 
on either side of the Hudson from the 
Battery at New York to West Point, nor 
hardly a mile of the river itself, but what 
had at that day some tale to tell of the 
contest. Just off Castle Garden, in the 
metropolis, in 1776, that persistent genius 
Bushnell, afterward captain of 
and miners, touched off submarine 
pioneer of all torpedoes to 
damage all concerned except the enemy 
At Harlem Heights the remains of Fort 
Washington, with Fort Lee on 
the opposite side, recall a stunning blow 
the American cause received in the first 
campaign around New York. To the 
tramp of how many thousand soldiers 
passing to and fro for eight years did 
that little wooden affair of King’s Bridge 
across the Spuyten Duyvel Creek resound ? 
How much of Westchester County did 
not sutfer from the raids from one side or 
the other? There, near Yonkers, Corn 
wallis crossed unobserved one night, and 
all but captured Greene at Fort Lee. For 
miles along the river above, Tories lived 
to carry news to the British, or secretly 
to enlist in the enemy’s service, and keep 


Sappers 
his 
contrivance 


those of 


the Provincial Congress busy with ferret 
ing out their machinations. Here tenders 
and galleys were burned, there British 


frigates anchored, with no long-range 
Parrott guns to reach them. On that spot 
André was arrested. Down this road 


dashed the American arch-traitor to reach 
the Vaultire Across 
are Forts Clinton and Montgomery, and 
further up, impregnable West Point. All 
along on both sides are camps and huts: 
and finally, lower down, you 


and save his neck 


will find 


King’s Ferry, often crossed by Washing 
ton and his troops, but never before, on 
the part of the chief, with such a sense of 
the momentous possibilities of the move 
he was about to make as when he crossed 
in August, 1781, with his brilliant French 
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allies, to outwit Clinton, and make that 
famous march to Virginia, where he set- 
tled forever the question of our independ 
ence by the capture of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown 

But group these associations as we may, 
the old soldiers of the Highlands would 
tell us that there was one incident, one 
enterprise, on which they loved longest 
to dwell, and which outshone any exploit 
coupled with the history of the Hudson 
an enterprise whieh challenged the admi 
ration of the army, received the applause 
of the country, and won the congratula 
tions and encomiums of Washington, Lee, 
Schuyler, John Jay, Lafayette, Gates, 
Trumbull, and a host of others whose 
praises were worth the having. Ask the 
veterans what they referred to, and point 
ing to the most westerly of the two pro- 
jections at the head of Haverstraw Bay, 
their ready answer would be: ** There 
the storming of Stony Point by the 
American light infantry on the night of 
the 15th of July, 1779.” 

This performance was, in fact, as Car- 
lyle says of an exploit in the campaigns 
of Frederick the Great, “the prettiest 
piece of war we have had for many a 
day.” It deserves a centennial remem 
branece and celebration. Brilliant as it 
was, the affair is not to be regarded as a 
mere feat of arms, or something done for 
glory’s sake. There was method and pur 
pose in it. The time and the situation 
demanded that precisely what did occur 
should oceur; and its effeet was felt all 
through the remaining vears of the war. 
To accurately estimate the importance of 
the achievement it is only necessary to 
recall the facts that the British, after evac 
uating Philadelphia the previous summer, 
were once more in force at New York: that 
Washington, following after from Valley 
Forge, had encamped in the Highlands; 
that the battle of Monmouth, which had 
been fought during this change of base, 
though claimed as an American victory, 
had practically decided nothing; and that, 
in a word, the two armies retained about 
the same relative strength and occupied 
the same relative positions that they did 


two vears before. To an indifferent or 


impartial observer it would have seemed 
that the struggle for supremacy in Amer- 
ica, after four years of fighting, was still a 


drawn game. <A tedious and discouraging 


experience, but, after all, the very experi 


ence that whetted the determination of our 
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forefathers to hold out to the end. Fur 
thermore, the enemy at this time—the 
spring and summer of 1779—havinge com 
plete control of the waters in their viecini 
ty, engaged in several minor and success 
ful expeditions along the Sound and up 
the Hudson, which had the effect of exas 
perating and mortifying our people, with 
out leaving them the chance to retaliate 
The raid of Tryon along the Connectic 
coast, for instance, could not be avenged 
for the British held little or nothing in the 
shape of an exposed position. The Con 
necticut men boiled over with indignation 
at Tryon’s outrage, but that worthy had 
Again, be 
fore this, something more serious had hap 
pened on the Hudson. On the Ist of 
June Sir Henry Clinton with a land and 
naval force moved up the river and cap 


it 


only to laugh in his sleeve. 


tured the two American positions at Stony 
and Verplanck’s points, already referred 
to. As they were Washington's advance 
posts on the river, the loss was of consid 
erable importance, though not vitally af 
fecting the main situation further up 
Not over seventy men had been taken 
prisoners, and the works had not been 
completed. Clinton, however, had come 
to stay, and putting strong garrisons on 
both points, he ordered them to be secured 
with the best fortifications possible. The 
force at Stony Point consisted of the Seven 
teenth Regulars, a body of loyal Amer 
icans, one grenadier company, and a suf 
ficient complement of artillerists—in all 
something over 600 men, under the com 
mand of Lieutenant -Colonel Johnson, 
of the Seventeenth. Lieutenant-Colone!l 
Webster, an officer of the highest ability 
was stationed with nearly an equal force 
at Verplanck’s Point. 

The two positions were admirably sit 
uated for defense. Stony Point, a bold 
rocky peninsula 200 feet high at its sum 
mit, juts out far into the river, and wher 
the water does not surround its base, a 
marsh seems to isolate it from the main 
Verplanck’s, nearly opposite, slightl) 
above, having not half this height, never 
theless has a commanding range. Irving 
calls these promontories the lower gates 
of the Highlands, or ‘* miniature Pillars 
of Hercules, of which Stony Point is the 
Gibraltar.” 

Washington, whose strong quality was 
his great understanding, thoroughly un 


| derstood the general situation at this time 


Clearly the impudent, defiant, and ag 


a) 





THE STORMING OF 


oressive course of the enemy needed to be 
offset. Under the circum 
stances the country looked to him and his 
to be idle. The chief felt that 
something must be done, and done speedi 


checked or 


irmyv not 
We have his own testimony on this 
‘much 
t heart’ to undertake some decisive blow 


point that it was a matter he had 
* ; : 
that should make the enemy wary how 
ae” 3 the 
ountry,” and reconcile the public to the 


they made excursions distress 
| Mh defensive plan he was obliged to pursue 
What gave him the most concern at the 


time was the enemy's occupation of Stony 


Point, for that was a menace to Forts 
Clinton and Montgomery, and even to 
West Point. Could they be dislodged 


from that place? This was the question 
that now constantly occupied Washing 
ton’s thoughts, until, after reeonnoitring 
the post in person and weighing all the 


immense moral and physical benefits that 
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The American army in the early days 
the greater 
miles back of West 


natural passageway known 


of the summer lay encamped 


part of it ten 
Point, in the 


Smith's C 


some 


as love, where the country at 
best was so rough that the troops were 
in find 
ing proper ground on which to pitch their 
tents 


seattered along for some distance 
As this was no pl ice for the horses 
of the army, they were kept and pastured, 
as we learn from Cornelius Ten Broek, at 
General Greene’s quarters, *‘in the town 
ship of Bloomingrove, six miles north of 
camp.” Washington fixed his head-quan 
ters at New Windsor, not far above West 
Point. Putnam remained in commianyl 
of the troops in the Clove, which nearly 
all Maryland 
Delaware, and lines: the 
Massachusetts and North Carolina men 
West Point, Constitution Island 


and their vicinity, where General M*Dou 


belonged to the Virginia 


Pennsvivania 


were at 
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would follow success, and the compara 

tively inconsiderable disadvantages of a 

failure, he determined to assault the posi 
” tion. 

The determination made, the utmost se 
crecy was observed in preparing for the 
intended movement. Not 
three four officers were 


more than 
let into the 
plan, and the preparations were all con 
lueted under disguise. 


or 


Ten minutes’ pre 
vious notice to the enemy would thwart 
the entire project. No oceasion was civen 
in the camps to start surmises as to what 
Was going on, 


New York, 


Connecticut 


gall, of commanded: and 


two brigades were on. the 


east side, encamped along as far as Con 
tinental Village. 
hasten to New Jersey in case of 


Putnam’s wing could 
an emer 
gency; the others were ready for move 
ments down the Hudson. Upon Tryon’s 
the Connecticut had 


into their own State, but to no purpose 


alarm line hurried 
for, notwithstanding their quick march, 
the wily rovalist was off in good season 
The total of effectives in the several corps, 
including artillerists and horsemen, num 
bered between 12,000 and 13,000 men 
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The 
or of being chosen for the enterprise in 


» body of troops which had the hon- 


view was known as the corps of light in- 
fantry—a new organization in the Amer 
ican army, corresponding, though not in 
all respects, to the similarly named corps 
in the British service. 
ot men carefully selected from each reg- 
iment, and then formed into battalions 
commanded by a field-officer. Eight such 
battalions, numbering each 164 men, were 
organized for the present campaign. Two 
battalions formed a regiment, with a full 
colonel in Though a small 
body, it otherwise represented the very 


command, 


best material in the army, and its main 
work was to take position in the front, 
perform outpost duty, watch the enemy, 
and be ready for any service at a mo 
The light infantry, as 
organized at this time, consisted of men 
from the North Carolina, Virginia, Mary 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
Why there 
were no drafts from the New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey 
regiments is explained by the fact that 


ment’s notice. 


cut, and Massachusetts lines. 


these troops were just now far on their | 
way, under Major-General Sullivan, to | 


chastise the murderous and pillaging In- 
dians and their Tory friends in Western 
New York. 

One general and ten field-officers 


service, veterans of nearly every field from 
Bunker Hill to Monmouth—were detailed 
to commands in the infantry. The lead- 
ership fell, by Washington's unerring se- 
lection, to that ready, magnetic, dashing, 
almost reckless, officer who has passed 
into our fireside tales as ‘* Mad Anthony 
Wayne.” The choice was the best that 
could have been made at that time, for 
the light infantry of 1779 had been se- 
lected with critical service specially in 
view, and it needed, above all things, a 
commander who was known for his fear- 
lessness and skill in action, and who could 
inspire his men with something of his own 
determined and martial spirit. 

Equally well fitted for their work were 
the several battalion commanders. The 
Virginia detachment was fortunate in be- 


ing led by so good an officer as Christian | 


Febiger, a soldier of Danish birth, now 
colonel of the Second Regiment of the 
Continental Line from that State, who in 
1775 had been one of the heroes of Bunk- 


er Hill and Quebec. Under him Febiger 





It was composed 


| more familiarly known 


all | 
tried soldiers of three and four years’ | 


| oner 


| his Dorothy. 
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had Thomas Posey, ** born on the banks 
of the Potomac,” had received his 
training as captain in Morgan’s famous 


who 


rifle corps, and had since been promoted 
to be major of the Eleventh Virginia. 
For the single Maryland battalion Major 
John Steward—** Jack” Steward, as he was 
had been detailed 
ascommandant. The few brief references 
to him in the records of the time imply that 
he was an ollicer as gallant as he was 
gallant. After faithful service through 
the war, latterly as leutenant-colonel of 
the Maryland line, he unfortunately met 
his death in 1788 by a fall from his horse, 
near Charleston, South Carolina. Penn 
sylvania was represented by Colonel Rich 
ard Butler, of the Ninth, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Samuel Hay, of the Seventh 
Regiment, both of whom were officers of 
experience and approved courage. Both 
had been with Wayne in Canada in 1776; 
both were with him in the savage affair 
of Paoli in the following year; Butler and 
Wayne were together in the thick of the 
fight at Monmouth, and all three were to 
do eapital service on the present occasion 
The two full battalions from Connecticut 
were led by Colonel Return Jonathan 
Meigs, of the Sixth, and Lieutenant-Col 
onel Isaac Sherman, of the Second Regi 
ment. Meigs knew something 
storming, for he was one of the expedi 
tion to Quebec, where he was taken pris 
with Morgan, Febiger, and their 
comrades, and afterward he increased his 
reputation by a brilliant surprise of the 
enemy at Sag Harbor, on Long Island. A 
man with'a noble forehead and a kindly 
though determined countenance, he seems 
to have been as successful in war as his 
father had been in love-making. There 
was a good reason why he should have 
been given just the name he had. Jon 
athan Meigs senior, having carried his 
courtship to the point of proposing, pro 
ceeded to put the momentous question to 
The artful Dorothy shook 
her head as if that could never be. Imme 
diately the rejected lover turned sadly to 
ruminate upon his disappointment, when 
the maiden brought him to her side again 
with the whisper, ‘‘ Return, Jonathan; 
Return, Jonathan.” This laconic mes 
sage, which made the two souls happy, 
was preserved as a name for the young 
| Meigs who followed, to become one of the 
glorious band who rushed on Stony Point. 
| In Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac Sherman, of 


about 
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92 
meré 


New Haven, we have a son of Roger Sher- | officer of the Revolution,” whom he found 


after the war busy with his plantation on 
the Meherin, where the town of Murfrees 
borough has since grown up. In the last 
of the field-officers the distin 


guished Frenchman Lieutenant-Colonel 


an. the signer of the Declaration of In 
‘ pendence, who had been at Trenton and 
rineeton, and had seen continuous serv 

from the opening of the war The 


have 
assachusetts light infantry, not as yet 


we 





ANTHONY 


rganized as intended for the campaign, 
but still a select body, was commanded by 
Major William Hull, of Colonel Michael 
Jackson's Eighth Continentals, from that 
State. Hull, though a young man, was 
veteran of many fields, having 
served through the siege of Boston. at 
Long Island and White Plains, at Tren 
ton and Princeton, and at Saratoga and 
Monmouth. The remaining detachment 
consisted of the two North Carolina com 
panies, which were led by Major Hardy 
Murfree, of the Second Regiment. It is 
to him, without doubt, that Elkanah Wat 
son refers in his travels as an 


now a 


4: intrepid 


WAYNE, 


De Fleury, who had made his mark at the 
Brandywine and Mud Island, and who, as 
a Statf-otlicer, had been assigned to duty 
with Febiger and his Virginians. A corps 
with such soldiers and such leaders could 
not have failed in any enterprise that it 
was possible for men to carry through 
The time fixed for the assault 
night of the 15th of July. Starting out 
from Sandy Beach, fourteen miles above 


was the 


Stony Point, at noon on this date, Wayne 
and his 1200 infantry took up the line of 
march over roads and paths so excess 
ively bad and that it was eight 


5; narrow 
o'clock the evening before the 


In Van 








5s ag? 


iy 
ie 
i 
Wat 


reached the vicinity of the enemy’s po 
sition Compelled to pass over high 
mountains, across deep morasses, and 
through difficult ravines, the column was 
stretched out the greater part of the way 
in single file, and only recovered its for- 
mation at the final halt. The point 
where they stopped was near the house of 
one Springsteel, a mile and a half from 
the British works, and there Wayne made 
his last dispositions forthe assault. First 
he went forward with his principal offi 
cers, and reconnoitred the approaches to 
the fort. Returning, he divided his force 
into two storming columns—so far modi- 


fying Washington’s plan, which proposed | 


but one such column—and arranged all 
details. 
of the last things the bold soldier sat 
down to do was to write a letter to a 
friend, expressing his emotions on the eve 
of the desperate work he supposed he had 


It is interesting to note that one | 


| knowledge of the ground. 


in hand, and to request that the education | 


of his children be provided for. ‘'I am 
called to sup,” he wrote, ‘‘ but where to 
breakfast? Either within the enemies’ 
Lines in tryumph, or in an other world.” 

The plan as finally decided upon was 
to advance simultaneously on the right 
and left, and break through into the 
works from nearly opposite points. His 
right column, which Wayne made the 
strongest, was composed of Febiger’s Vir- 
ginia men, then Meigs’s Connecticut, with 
Hull's Massachusetts following. The left 
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the darkness of the night, every soldie: 
and officer was ordered to fix a piece of 
white paper in ‘‘the most conspicuous 
part of his hat or cap.” That the main 
bodies might meet with as few obstacles 
as possible in their forward course, each 
was to be preceded by a ** forlorn hope, 
which was to act as a surprise party; and 
still in front of this were to be placed 
twenty volunteers, under a determined 
officer, who were to cut away the abatis 
For the right column the ‘forlorn hope’ 
consisted of 150. men, under the gallant 
De Fleury, and the advance guard of 
twenty, under Lieutenant Knox, of the 
Ninth Pennsylvania; for the left column 
Major Steward led the one party, and 
Lieutenant Gibbons, of the Sixth Penn 
sylvania, the other. These officers had 
been assigned to these posts of honor 
either by lot or because of their previous 
Finally, all 
things arranged, the whole body moved 
forward, at half past eleven o'clock at 
night, with a steadiness and determina 
tion that augured nothing but success. 
As in the case of all military exploits 
where victory depends upon precision and 


rapidity, the assault which now occurred 


consisted of the Pennsylvanians and Ma- | 


rvlanders, under Butler, and Murfree’s 
North Carolinians in the rear.* The final 


instructions to the corps were pointed and | 


Both columns were to move 
to the assault with unloaded muskets, 
and do the work with the bayonet alone. 
If any man should attempt to load his 
piece on the way, he was to be put to 
death upon the spot. The utmost silence 
was to be observed until the parapet of 
the main work was gained, when all, as 
they entered, were to shout the watch- 
word of the night 
To distinguish them from the enemy in 


imperative. 


* At the time of the assault but three of the four 
ht infantry regiments were fully organized, viz., 


| 

Butler’s, Meigs’s, and Febiger’s. The fourth was 
formed about ten days later, with Major Hull com- 
manding the first and Major Murfree the second 
battalion, both being under Colonel Rufus Putnam, 
of the Massachusetts Fifth. Hull and Murfree led 
independent detachments at the storming, but most 


probably the same detachments composed the new | 


regiment. 


|as quickly as possible. 


* The forts our own!” | 


was accomplished in a remarkably brief 
space of time. Three-quarters of an hour 
after midnight, and all was over. Even 
Cesar’s condensed dispatch would have 
been too long to announce the result 
The light infantry came, and conquered 
They ‘‘ saw” nothing; it was dark. 
Twelve o'clock was the time for the 
actual charge to begin. To reach the 
Point within assaulting distance it was 
necessary to cross the intervening marsh 
Here there was 
an unexpected obstacle in the overflow of 
the tide, and twenty minutes were lost 
valuable time just then, but fortunately 
not a fatal loss. As the two columns 
neared the enemy, Murfree and his North 
Carolinians, by previous instructions, took 
position directly in front of the British 
works, and opened a rapid and continu- 
ous fire, for the purpose of drawing atten- 


| tion to themselves while the storming par- 


ties moved on silently on the right and left. 
This ruse contributed to the night's suc 
cess. Immediately there is hot work in 
progress. The hoped-for surprise is out 
of the question, for the enemy’s pickets 
have given the alarm. In ten minutes 
every man of the garrison is up, com- 
| pletely dressed, and at his proper station. 
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THE ATTACK. 
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If the fort is to be taken now, only hard 
fighting ean do it. Meanwhile a mighty 
courage and resolution seem to urge on 
the American infantry with an irresistible 
momentum. The valiant Wayne, deter 
mined to share the perils as well as the 
glories of the enterprise, leads the right 
column, spear in hand. Not a man fal 
ters As they approach the two formi 
dable lines of abatis whieh stretched 
across the Point in front of the main 
vorks, the fire from the enemy's musket 
ry becomes ‘tremendous and incessant.” 
Although on account of the darkness 
much of its effect is lost, men neverthe 


less here and there begin to fall in the 
ranks of the light infantry Lieutenant 
Colonel Hay, of Pennsylvania, ** bravely 
fighting at the head of his battalion,” is 
wounded in the thigh. Captain Ezra Sel 
den, of Lyme, a handsome young officer, 
fresh from Yale College at the opening of 
the war, but now a veteran of four cam 
paigns, and belonging to Colonel Starr's 
First Connecticut, receives a well-nigh 
fatal wound in the side. Though weak 
from loss of blood, he makes his way into 
the fort A shot breaks the standard 
of Meigs’s regiment, but Ensign Ichabod 
Spencer tears the colors off, winds them 
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round his arm, and keeps charging on. 
Out of twenty of one of the advance par- 
ties, seventeen are either killed or wound- 
ed. Buton,on, the twocolumns go. The 


ascent is rocky, even precipitous. It takes 


time to open a passage through the ob- | 


structions, and men continue to fall. At 
the second abatis Wayne receives a flesh- 
wound in the head. Thinking it fa- 
tal at the moment, he calls on his two 
aides, Captains Fishbourn and Archer, to 
carry him along, that he may die in the 
fort. In five minutes more the work is 
done. The head of the right column 
reaches the sally-port of the main fort 
first, and the first man in it is De Fleury. 
* The fort’s our own!” he shouts, and then 
strikes the enemy's colors with his own 
hands. Right after him, spreading along 
and climbing over the parapet, follow the 
forlorn hope and the main column. 
Lieutenant Knox is the second man in. 
Baker, of Virginia, wounded 
four times during the assault, is the third. 
Sergeant Spencer, from the same State, is 
the fourth, with two wounds. Wounded 
twice also is Sergeant Donlop, of Penn- 
sylvania, the fifth man over the works. 
The rest come swarming in. On the 


sergeant 


other side the left column appears at 
nearly the same time. ‘*The fort’s our 
own! the fort’s our own!” resounds from 
every quarter. The Americans dash in 
among the astonished British, and ply 
the bayonet with terrible energy, driving 
them into the corners of the work, and 
compelling their instant surrender. If 
we are to credit the reports of the time, 
the invincible redcoats were heard to cry 
out, as they saw themselves surrounded: 
**Merey, mercy, dear Americans! 
ter! quarter!” 


Quar- 
Unlike the conduct of the 
enemy on other occasions, both before 
and after Stony Point, the light infantry 
this night humanely spared wherever 
quarter was asked. Hull leaves it on 
record that the moment success was as- 
sured, Wayne’s men gave three loud and 
long cheers, which, reverberating in the 
stillness of the night among the rocks and 
mountains, sent back, in echo, a glad re- 
sponse to the hearts of the victors. They 
were quickly answered by the enemy’s 
ships of war in the river, and by the gar- 
rison at Verplanck’s Point, in the belief 
that the assailants had been repulsed. 

It had been Washington's original plan 
to attack Verplanck’s Point simultaneous- 
ly with Stony Point. This project, howev- 


| halo. 


er, he modified so far as to attempt only a 
feint on the former place, which was most 
successfully conducted by Colonel Rufus 
Putnam, with a detachment from the 
Massachusetts line. This officer, who had 
been Washington's chief engineer in the 
campaign of 1776, was thoroughly ac 
quainted with the ground, and so aceu 
rately timed his plans that he was able to 
fire on the British block-house at Ver 
planck’s, and alarm that garrison, the mo 
ment he heard the firing across the river 
which announced that Wayne was at 
work. Stony Point thus could not look 
for relief from Verplanck’s. Colonel Put 
nam remained on the spot until about 
nine o'clock the next morning, and then 
withdrew. The attempt to move against 
the Point on the 17th by General Robert 
Howe and two Continental brigades fail 
ed in consequence of some confusion of 
orders, and the approach of a British col 
umn up the east side of the river. 

Thus once more Stony Point passed 
into the hands of the Continentals, but 
this time under circumstances that sur 
rounded its possession with a glorious 
The news of the event spread far 
and wide. Wayne and his light infantry 
were the heroes of the hour. The general 
himself, De Fleury, and Steward, were 
awarded medals by Congress. Beyond 
the material advantages, which were not 
insignificant,* the moral effect of the af 
fair was substantial and lasting. It was 
altogether the most brilliant performance 
of the war; it taught the enemy that the 
‘*pebels”’ could use the bayonet with a 
boldness and effect which even their own 
infantry could not easily surpass; it in 
creased the confidence of the American 
troops at large in their own prowess; it 
was, in fact, one of those events in war 
which count for much, and which in our 
Revolutionary struggle especially had an 
important influence in bringing it to a 
successful termination. 

* The number of British prisoners taken in t] 
fort was 543; their killed numbered 20; wounded, 
74. The value of the stores captured was $158,640, 
which was divided among the light infantry. Th: 
American loss was 2 sergeants and 13 privates killed, 
and 6 officers and 77 rank and file wounded. Aft 
the assault the Americans turned the guns of the 
fort on the British vessels in the river, and obliged 
them to slip their moorings and retire out of range 
The next day Verplanck’s Point was bombarded, but 
the enemy, under Webster, held to their post. Wash 
ington soon abandoned Stony Point, as too far ad- 
vanced from his army. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 
1828-1878. 
I 
bee generation immediately succeed 
ing the American Revolution was de 
oted by the people of the young republic 
to adjusting its commercial and political 
relations at home and abroad. Early in 
this century, however, numerous signs of 
Vou. LIX.—No. 350.—16 


literary and art activity became apparent, 
and in 1815 the North American Review 
was founded. We mention this fact, al 
though a literary event, as indicating the 
point in time when the nebulous charac 
ter of the various intellectual influences 
and tendencies of the nation began to 
develop a certain cohesive and tangibl 
form It was about the same time that 


our art, subject to similar influences, be 








gan to assume a more definite individu 
ality. and to exhibit rather less vagueness 
in its yearnings after national expression. 

In the year 1828, Gilbert Stuart died. 
He was one of the most remarkable color- 
ists of modern times, and has had no su- 
perior on this side of the Atlantic. In 
the same year the National Academy of 
Design was founded. These two events, 
occurring at the same time, seem properly 
to mark the close of one period of our art 
history and the dawn of its successor; for 
notwithstanding the excellence of Stuart's 
art, and the virile character of the art of 
some of his contemporaries, yet their ef- 
forts had been spasmodic and unequal, 
much of it had been done abroad under 
foreign influences, and there was no sus- 
tained patronage or art organization at 
home which could combine their efforts 
toward a_ practical and common end. 
The first president of the new institution 
was Samuel F. B. Morse, better known as 
the originator of the electric telegraph, 
but at the same time an artist of ability 
and repute, who had disciplined himself 
by a thorough training abroad. 

The Academy of Design superseded a 
similar but less wisely organized society, 
which had led a precarious existence 
since 1801. With the new institution 
was collected the nucleus of a gallery of 
paintings and casts, and from the outset 
the idea suggested by its name was car- 
ried out, by furnishing the most thorough 
opportunities for art instruction the coun- 
try could afford. 

Although seemingly fortuitous, the es- 
tablishment of the Academy of Design 
really marks the opening of a distinct era 
in the history of American art, during 
which it has developed into a rounded 
completeness to a degree that enables us 
with some measure of fairness to note the 
causes which led to it, which have nour- 
ished its growth, and which have made it 
a worthy forerunner of new methods for 
expressing the artistic vearnings of those 
who are to follow in years to come. It 
has indicated a notable advance in our 
art; it has, in spite of its weakness or 
imitation of foreign conventionalisms, 
possessed certain traits entirely and dis- 
tinetively native, and has been distinguish- 
ed by a number of artists of original and 
sometimes unusual ability, whose failure 
to accomplish all they sought was due 
rather to unfortunate circumstances than 
to the lack of genuine power, which in 
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another age might have done itself mor 
justice. 

It is interesting to observe at this jun: 
ture that our art was influenced by ex 
actly the same causes as our literature of 
the same period, and, like our nations 
civilization, presents a singular blending 
of original expression together with 
unconscious aspiration to copy contem po 
rary foreign styles and methods. 

There is one fact connected with th 
early growth of our art which is entire] 
contrary to the laws which have els 
where governed the progress of art, and 
is undoubtedly due to the new and anon 
alous features of our social economy) 
Elsewhere the art feeling has undevia 
tingly sought expression first with earth 
enware or plastic art, then with architect 
ure and sculpture, and finally with paint 
ing. We have entirely reversed this 
order. The unsettled character of thi 
population, especially at the time wher 
emigration from the Eastern to the West 
ern States caused a general movement 
from State to State, together with tl. 
abundance of lumber at that time, e 
dently offered no opportunity or demand 
for any but the rudest and most rapid! 
constructed buildings, and any thing lik: 
architecture and decorative work was nat 
urally relegated to a later period; and fo 
the same reason, apparently, the art of 
sculpture showed no sign of demanding 
expression here until after the art of 
painting had already formulated itselt 
into societies and clubs, and been repre 
sented by numerous artists of respectable 
abilities. 


The art feeling, however vaguely and 
abortively, made itself apparent in this 
country soon after the new republic had 
declared its independence, and with scare: 
any patronage from the government us 
sumed a degree of excellence very un 
usual in so short a time, when we con 
sider the rank of the painters we hay 
produced, and that England had no Tu 
ners, Gainsboroughs, Reynoldses, or Wi 
kies until she had invited Holbein, Van 
dyck, and Lely to England, and allow 
ed their example to fructify for centuries 
before it bore fruit We hear a great 
deal about French art, but we forget that 
centuries before Claude and Poussin and 
Goujon appeared the French government 
had invited Da Vinci and Cellini to dee 
orate its palaces. and that the modern 
school—the French pictorial art of the last 
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TAKING THE VEIL.’ 


fty years, the culminating period of Gal 
c art—did not come until seven centuries 


ifter St. Louis, and four or five centuries 


fter its architecture, and is based on a 
ireful study of the great Flemish and 


dutch schools of Rembrandt, Ruysdael. 


und Rubens, and the English landscapes 


if Constable, Crome, and Bonnington 
We recall no art of the past the order 


ind conditions of whose growth resem 


ile those of ours except that of Holland 


ft 


er its wars of independence with Spain 


But the Dutch being homogeneous and 


mpactly settled in a small country, their 
rt more early reached a high degree of 


excellence than ours has done, partly 


ilso, because it was concentrated in its 


ROBERT W,. WEIL! 


aim, being subject to only a few influ 


ences the age and the people moving 
within a narrower range of action and 
thought than ours The bane and the 
blessing of our art have been in the enor 
mous variety of influences to which it 
owes its origin This has been a bane, be 
cause it has prevented a concentration of 
effort which by its momentum might re 
sult in grand results and schools It has 
been a blessing, because individual expres 
sion has thus found a vent, and man 
nerism has not yet become a conventional 
net so thrown around our art as to pre 
vent free action and growth The Amer 
ican art of the last two generations has 


er ee 1 
resembDied the restiess activity of a ve! 
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satile youth, who seeks in various direc- 
tions for the just medium by which to 
give direction to his life work. If there 
has been, on the whole, a national bias in 
one direction more than another, it has 
been for landscape painting. 

Our intellectual state has also resem- 
bled the many-sided condition of Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages, waking up 
from the chaos of the Dark Ages, but 
broken up into different States, and rep 
resenting different religions and races. 
But our position has been even more ag- 
itated and diverse; a general restlessness 
has characterized the community, a vast 
intellectual discontent with the present. 
While strangely moved by pride of coun- 
try, we have also been keenly sensitive to 
foreign influences, and have received im- 
pressions from them with the readiness of 
a photographic plate, while internally we 
have been endeavoring to harmonize con- 
flicting race and _ sectional influences, 
which as yet are far from reaching homo- 
ceneity. 

Together with all these individual in- 
fluences must be included one of general 
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| have 


application, to which nearly all our art- | 


whatever race or section, have 
been subject in turn. 


ists, of 


the people have, by a long preparation, 
become ready to meet the artist half way 
in appreciating and aiding him in his mis- 
sion, either from the promptings of the 


In other countries | 


religious sentiment to which his art has | 


given ocular demonstration, or from a 


dominating and universal sense of beau- | 


ty. With us it has been quite otherwise, 
for the artists have been in advance of 
public sentiment, and have had the mis- 
fortune to be forced to wait until the peo- 
ple could come up to them. In addition 
to the fact that in New England Puritan 
influences were at first opposed to art on 
principle, the restless, surging, unequal, 
widely differing character of our people, 
brought face to face with the element- 
ary problems of existence, founding new 
forms of government, and welding incon- 
eruous factors into one race and nation 

in a word, wresting from fate our right to 
be—made us indifferent to the ideal, ex- 
cept in sporadic and individual 
which indicated that below the surface 
the poetic sentiment was preparing to as- 
sert itself, 


Cases, 


Patronage was long so moder- 
ate as to be searce worth the mention, and 
the opportunities for art growth and in 
struction utterly insignificant. 





The artists of this period of our history 
therefore invariably in ad 
vance of the age, so far as their own coun 
try was concerned, and have been doomed 
to exert 


been 


extraordinary perseverance to 
gain opportunity for self-assertion, and to 
endure far more than the traditionary 
hardships of their profession. The result 
has been that a very large proportion of 
them have been obliged to devote some of 
the best years of their lives to trade, and 
have not been able to take up art until 
quite late, and have then been forced to 
make portrait painting a means of liveli 
hood, and thus gradually to work into 
the department which they most desired 
To accuse American artists, as a class, of 
being mercenary—a charge made quite 
too often —is really something akin to 
irony, so much more successful pecuniari 
ly would the majority of them have been in 
mercantile pursuits. The heroism of our 
early painters struggling here and there, 
in obscure corners of the country, for op 
portunities for expressing their yearning 
after the ideal, without instruction, with 
out art influences, without meeting sym 
pathy or encouragement in the communi 
ty, and in spite of these obstacles often 
achieving a respectable degree of excel 
lence, is one of the most interesting, in 
structive, and sublime episodes in the 
whole history of art. 

Growing out of this hesitating, falter 
ing condition of our early art may be dis 
cerned a secondary cause, which occurred 
in sO many cases as to be justly consider 


| ed one of the influences which formed the 


| careful, minute, painstaking style of our 


landscape art. We refer to the fact that 
many of the best of our early painters 
were first engravers on wood and steel. 
This gave them a minute, formal, and pre 
cise method of treatment, which led them 
to look at details rather than breadth of 
effect. 

Having taken a general glance at the 
internal forces which have stimulated this 
division of American art, we turn to those 
which came from without, which were for 
eign, and which, while they fostered the 
ecrowth of a certain wsthetic feeling, at the 
same time instilled conventional methods 
and principles that deferred the develop 
ment of a higher kind of art. It is sin 
gular and greatly to be regretted that, 
notwithstanding the friendly relations be 


| tween the United States and France, out 


art, when it was first looking to Europe 
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for direction, should not have come in 
contact with French art, which at that 
time, led by Gericault, Rousseau, Troyon, 
Delacroix, and other rising men, was be- 
coming the greatest pictorial school since 
the Renaissance. But Italian art at that 
time was sunk to the lowest depths of con 
ventionalism, while the good in the Eng 
lish art of the time was not in a school. 
but was represented by a few individuals 
of genius, Turner, Wilkie, Constable, who 
were so new that they failed to attract 
those whose first art ideas had been ob 
tained in Italy. 

The influence of Italy on our early art 
was shown by the tendency of our art 
ists in that direction, as now they go to 
France and Germany, and this was due 
primarily to Allston and Vanderlyn. The 
latter, when at Rome, occupied the house 


of Salvator Rosa—apparently a trivial in 
cident, but if we could trace all the intlu 
ence it may have had on the fancy and 
tastes of the young American artist, we 
might find it was a powerful contributor 
to the formation of the early style of our 
landscape artists who followed him to It 
aly. This bias was also greatly assisted 
by the many paintings imported at that 
time from the Italian peninsula, which 
were either originals bought cheaply dur 
ing the disturbances which then convulsed 
Europe, or copies of more or less merit 
These works made their way gradually 
over our country, from Boston to New 
Orleans, and, with the rapidly shifting for 
tunes of our families, have often been so 
completely placed out of sight and forgot 
ten that it is not an unfrequent instance 
that one is unearthed in remote country 
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villages and farm-houses that would never 
be suspected of harboring high art. 

The larger portion of these foreign 
works came first to Boston, and were hid 
den away somewhere in that vicinage, as 
in the case of the collection bequeathed to 
Bowdoin College by its founder: its best 
specimens were eventually sold and seat 
tered for a mere song by a faculty who 
were ignorant of their value, and thought 
they might at the same time aid morality 
and add an honest penny to the funds of 
the institution by selling its precious nu 
1 thus them from the 


dities, and 
ident’s eve As Allston Stuart 


remove 
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and 
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who were colorists, also settled in Boston 
after years of foreign study, these two cir 
cumstances contributed to make the Bos 
ton school from the first one of color—a 
fact less pronounced in early New York 
art. 

It is to West and Allston and Trumbull 
that we are to attribute the English ele 
ment in art. West became the se 
ond president of the Royal Academy, and 
Allston 


spent 


our 


Academician, and 
England. The 
prominent position they then occupied 
before the American public made then 


was also an 


twelve years in 


example and opinions of great import 











seated 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


nee with their countrymen, and undoubt 


div contributed to suggest one of the 


ost characteristic traits of American art, 
at is, the tendency to make art a means 
r telling a story, which has always been 
prominent feature of English art. May 

not also trace to English literature the 
is Which unconsciously led our artists to 
rn their attention to landscape with a 
animity that has until recently made 

r best art distinctively a school of land 

ipe painting? Cowper, Byron, and 
Vordsworth introduced landscape Into 

oetry, and undoubtedly impelled English 
rt in the same direction, and it was ex 
etly at that time that our own poet Bry 
influenced at the turning-point of his 
iaracter by Wordsworth’s solemn wor 
ip of nature, was becoming the pioneer 
f American descriptive poetry, while Ir 
gy was introducing the picturesque into 

ir literature, and Cooper, with his vivid 

escriptions of our forests, was, like Ir 

creating a whole class of subjects 
hich were to be illustrated by the Ameri 
an art of this period. 

The influences cited as giving direction 
to the struggling efforts of art in our coun 
ry during the early part of this century 

e illustrated with especial force by five 


rtrait, figure, and landscape painters 
io may almost be considered the found 
rs of this period of our art—Harding, 
Weir, Cole, Doughty, and Durand. 
Chester Harding was a farmer's son, 
ho after an apprenticeship in agricul- 
ture took up the trade of chair-maker at 
venty-one, the time when the young Pa 
risian artist has already won his Priw de 
Rome. After this he tried various other 
pre jects, including those of peddling and 
the keeping of a tavern, and then took his 
vife and child and floated on a flat-boat 
down the Alleghany to Pittsburgh, then a 
mere settlement, in search of something 
m which to earn a bare living. There 
e took to sign painting, and it was not 
itil his twenty-sixth year that the idea 
f becoming an artist entered his head. 
An itinerant portrait painter coming to 
the place first suggested art to Harding. 
vho engaged him to paint the portrait of 
Mrs. Harding, and took his first art lesson 
vhile looking over the artist’s shoulder: 
ind his first crude attempts so fascinated 
iim that he at once adopted art as a pro 
fession, and in six months painted one 
hundred likenesses, such as they were, at 
twenty-five dollars each, and then settled 
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n Boston, where he seems to have been 
taken up with the characteristic enthusi 
asm which the modern Athens bestows 
on the favorites she delights to honor 
On going to England, Harding, notwith 
standing the few advantages he had en 
joved, seemed to compare so favorably 
with the other portrait painters there that 
he was patronized by the first noblemen 
of the land. Although belonging also 
to the latter part of the period immediate 
ly preceding that under consideration, vet 
Harding was, on the whole, an important 
factor in the art which dates from the 
founding of the National Academy, and 
was one of the strongest of the group of 
portrait painters naturally associated wit] 
him, such as Alexander, Waldo, Jarvis 
and Ingham. There was something grand 
in the personality of Harding, not only in 
his almost gigantic physique, but also his 
sturdy, frank, good-natured, but earnest 
and indomitable character, which causes 
him to loom up across the intervening 
vears as a type of the people that has fell 
ed forests, reclaimed waste places, and 
given thews and sinews to the republic 
that in a brief century has placed itself in 
the front rank of nations. 

While Harding, with all his artistic in 
equalities, fairly represented the portrait 
art of Boston at that period, Inman may 
be considered as holding a similar posi 
tion in New York. Asa resident of that 
city and a pupil of Jarvis, he enjoyed ad 
vantages of early training superior to 
those of most of our painters of that day 
Exceedingly versatile, and excelling in 
miniature and genre, and doing fairly 
well in landscape, Inman will be _ best 
known in future years by his admirable 
oil portraits of some of the leading char 
acters of the time. He was a man of 
great strength and symmetry of charae 
ter, who would have won distinction in 
anv field. 

New York became the centre for a 
number of excellent and characteristic 
portrait painters soon after Inman estab 
lished his reputation, such as Charles Lor- 
ing Elliott, Baker, Hicks (a pupil of Cou 
ture), Le Clear, Huntington, and Page, 
the contemporaries of Healy, Ames, 
Hunt, and Staigg, of Boston, and Sully 
and Nagle—all artists of individual styles 
and characteristic traits of their own 
Sully belonged also to the preceding peri 
od of our art, owing to his great age 


In Elliott we probably find the most im 
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portant portrait painter of this period of 
American art. It was a peculiarity of his 
intellectual growth that only by degrees 
did he arrive at the point of being able to 
seize a simple likeness. But it is not at 
all uncommon for genius to falter in its 
first attempts, and Elliott was one of the 
few artists we have produced who could 
justly ranked among men of genius, as 
distinguished from those of talents, how- 
evermarked. Stuart excelled all our por- 
trait painters in purity and freshness of 
color and masterly control of pigments; 
but he was searecely more vigorous than 


Elliott in the wondrous faculty of grasp 


'HE JUDGMENT OF PARIS.” 





—|HENRY PETERS GREY. | 


ing character. Herein lay this artist's 
streneth. He read the heart of the mai 

he portrayed, and gave us not merely a 
faithful likeness of his outward features 

but an epitome of his intellectual life and 
traits, almost clutching and bringing to 
light his most secret thoughts. In study 

ing the portraits of Elliott we learn to ana 
lyze and to discern the essential and irrec 
oncilable difference between photography 
and the highest order of painting. Thi 
sun is a great magician, but he can not r 

produce more than lies on the surface ; he 
can not suggest the soul. He is like a 
truthful but unwilling witness, who gives 
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part, and not always the best part, of 
truth But then the genius of the 
it artist steps in, completes the testi 


ony. and presents before us suggestions 
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while he has achieved some singularly 


successful works in portraiture and histor 


ical painting, he has done much that has 


aroused respect rather than enthusiasm 





AN IDEAL HEAD.—[G. A. BAKER. | 


of the immortal being that shall survive 
vhen the mortal frame and the sun which 
photographs it have alike passed away. 
Baker, on the other hand, has excelled 
n rendering the delicate color and loveli 
ness of childhood, and the splendor of the 
finest types of American feminine beauty 
The miniatures of Stai 
+} 


oo” are also among 
ie most winning works of the sort pro 
duced by ourart. Among other excellent 
miniature painters of this period was Miss 
Goodrich, of whose personal history less is 
known than of any other American artist 

William Page occupies a phenomenal 
position in the art of this period, because, 
inlike most of our artists, he has not been 
content to take art methods and materials 
is he found them, but has been an experi 
nentalist and a theorist as well.* Thus 

* An illustration of one of Mr. Page’s finest 
res will be given in the following | 
series.—Ep. HarPER 


because it was more the result of analyt 
ical and deliberate art than of emotion 
and inspiration, while at the same time 
his nature is highly mystical. Color has 
been his chief aim, and in this he has 
sometimes reached some peculiar but ef 
fective results. In attempting to repre 
sent the beauty of the feminine figure 
Mr. Page has been influenced by great 
delicacy and refinement of motive, al 
though in his celebrated painting of ° Ve 
nus rising from the Sea” he gave cause 
for much discussion as to the merits of his 
theories. 

If less refined 


n aim and treatment 
than Page in his rendering of female 
beauty, Henry Peters Grey, who was also 
an earnest student and an imitator of Ital 
ian Renaissance art, succeeded sometimes 
to a degree which, if far below that of the 
masters whom he studied, was yet in ad 


vance of most of such art as has been exe 
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ORTRAIT OF PARKE GODWIN.—/LE CLEAR 


cuted by American painters, at least until 
ery recently. ‘The Judgment of Paris” 
is certainly aclever if not wholly original 
vork, and the figure of Venus a fine piece 
of form and color. Daniel Huntington, 
the third president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, is a native of New York 
city, and has enjoyed advantages and sue- 
cesses experienced by very few of our early 
artists. A pupil of Morse and Inman, he 
is better known with the men of this gen- 
eration as a pleasing portrait painter ; but 
the most important of his early efforts 
were in what might be called a semi-lit- 
erary style in genre and historical and al- 
legorical or religious art, in which depart- 
ments he has won a permanent place in 
the annals of American art by such works 
as ** Mercy’s Dream,” ‘*The Sibyl,” and 
‘Queen Mary signing the Death-Warrant 
of Lady Jane Grey.” 

While portraiture has been the field to 
which most of our leading painters of the 
figure have during this period directed 
their attention, genre has been represent- 
ed by several artists of decided ability, 
vho, under more favorable art auspices, 
might have achieved grand results. In- 
man was the first of our artists who reach- 
ed any satisfactory results in genre. If 
circumstances had allowed him to devote 
himself entirely to any one of the three 
branches he pursued, he might have reach- 
eda still higher position than he did. But 
the most important genre artist of the 
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early part of this period was Willian 
Sidney Mount, the son of a farmer o) 
Long Island Associated first with his 
brother as a sign painter, he eventually 
took up genre in 1828. Mount lacked 
ambition, as he himself confessed ; he 
was easily influenced by the rapid] 
won approval of the public to rest fro: 

improving his style, and early returne: 
to his farm on Long Island. Mount 
was not remarkable as a colorist. a 

though it is quite possible he might 
have succeeded as such with superion 
advantages; but he was nevertheless ; 
man of genius, who in that respect has 
not been surpassed by the numerous 
genre artists whom he preceded, and to 
whom he showed by his example thi 
resources which our native domesti: 
life can furnish to the genre painte: 

This American Wilkie had a keen ey: 
for the humorous traits of our rusti: 
life, and rendered it with an effect that 
sometimes suggests the old Dutch mas 
ters. ‘‘ The Long Story” and ** Bargain 
ing for a Horse” are full of inimitabl 
touches of humor and shrewd observa 
tions of human nature. F.W. Edmonds 
who was a contemporary of Mount, and a 
bank cashier, found time from his busi 
ness to produce many clever genre paint 

ings, showing a keener eye for color, but 
less snap in the drawing and composition 


| than Mount. 


In other departments of the figure at 
this period of our art, Robert W. Wei 
holds a prominent position as one of our 
pioneers in the distinctive branch called 
historical painting. Of Huguenot de 
scent, and gaining his artistic training in 
Italy, after severe struggles at home, his 
career illustrates several of the influences 
which have moulded American art. A] 
though not a servile imitator of foreign 
and classic art, and showing independence 
of thought in his practice and choice of 
subjects, Weir's art is pleasing rather than 
vigorous and original. It shows care and 
loving patience, as of one who appreciates 
the dignity of his profession, but no great 
force of fancy, nor does he introduce or 
suggest any new truths in art. Such 
a massive composition, however, as the 
** Sailing of the Pilgrims,” while it arouses 
no enthusiasm, causes us to wonder that 
we should so early have produced an art 
as conscientious and clever as this. The 
portrait of Red Jacket and the elaborate 
painting called ** Taking the Veil” are also 
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cs ol decided merit. Enjoving a oe 


old age. this revered painter vet sur 
es. still wielding his brush, and exhib 
« creditable pictures by the side of those 
ich are building the art of the future 

In the works of the painters we have 
woken of there has been evident an earn 
st pursuit of art, attended sometimes with 


ery respectable results; but with the ex- 
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tive SO! they rave crt ited tll irt W tiie 
ean fairly claim to be ranked as a schoo 


Whatever be the position assigned to it 


future ages English, French, Irish, Afr 
ean, and Spamard have alike vied in paint 
ing the scenery of this beautiful country 


and mingling their fame and identifving 
their lives with ** its hills, roek-ribbed an¢ 


ancient as the sun,” its mountain streams 





“A SURPRISI —j|} WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT 


eption of here and there a portrait paint 


er of really original genius, we do not dis- 


over in their paintings much that is of 
alue in the history of art, except as in 
licating the existence of genuine art feel 
ng in the country demanding expression 
n however hesitating and abortive a man 
er Sut when we come to the subject 
of landscape painting, we enter upon a 
field in which originality of style is ap- 
parent, and a certain consistency and har- 
nony of effort. Minds of large reserve 
power meet us at the outset, moved by 
strong and earnest convictions, and often 
expre ssing their thoughts in methods en 
tirely their own. Thoroughly _ almost fa 
natically, national by nature, even when 
their art shows traces of foreign influence 
and drawing their subjects from their na 


and meadow lands, its primeval forests 
and the waves that break upon its granite 
shores. 

It is to three artists of great ability that 
the origin of American landscape paint 
ing can be traced—Cole, Doughty. and 
Durand. Although the youngest of the 
three, the first seems to have antedated 
Doughty by a few months in adopting this 
branch of art professionally, while Du 
rand, although older than Cole by several 
vears, did not take up landscape painting 
until some years after him. 

Thomas Cole died in the prime of life. 
at the age of forty-seven, but there are few 
characters in the history of the country 
that have made a deeper impression 
Greatly versatile, inspired by a powerful 


maginatior possessing a pure and lofty 






















































character, and animated by the noblest 
of sentiments, we feel before his greatest 
works, through all the imperfections of 
his art, through all the faltering methods 
with which his genius sought to express 
itself, that a vast mind here sought feebly 
to utter great thoughts (which he has 
doubtless already learned to utter with 
more truth in another world): we see that 
unmistakable sign of all minds of a high 
order, the evidence that the man was 
greater than his works. It is not dexter- 
ity, technique, knowledge, that impresses 
us in studying the works of Cole, so much 
as character. One feels that in them is 
seen the handwriting of one of the greatest 
men who have ever trod this continent. 
Thomas Cole, the first artist who ever 
painted landscape professionally in Amer- 
ica, was born in England, but he was of 
Americar ancestry, and his parents re- 
turned to this country in his childhood. 
The difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend at the outset of his art career form 
an affecting picture. From infancy he 
had been fond of the pencil, and the tint- 
ing of wall-paper in his father’s factory at 
Steubenville, Ohio, gave him aé slight 
practice in the harmony of colors. In 
the mean time he took up engraving, but 
was diverted from this pursuit by a trav 
elling German portrait painter, who gave 
him a few lessons in the use of oil-colors. 
He began with portraiture, and resolved 


“DESOLATION,” —[ FROM THE “ COURSE OF EMPIRE,” BY THOMAS COLE, | 


to be an artist, although the failure of his 
father’s business brought the whole fam 
ily on him for support.- The struggles 
through which the youth now passed 
make along and painful story. Throug! 
it all he retained his bias: for art, and at 
twenty-two began to draw scenery, from 
nature, along the banks of the Mononga 
hela. Dunlap has well said, ‘To me thi 


| struggles of a virtuous man endeavoring 
| to butfet fortune, steeped to the very lips 
| in poverty, yet never despairing, or a mo 


ment ceasing his exertions, is one of the 
most sublime objects of contemplation.” 
After several years of this severe hard 


| ship, Cole finally drifted to New York, 


and eventually attracted notice. When 
the National Academy of Design was 
founded in 1828, Cole and Doughty were 
simultaneously winning success and giv 
ing a permanent character to the art 
which for half a century was destined to 
be most prominent on the walls of the 
Academy. 

So far as foreign technical influences 
can be traced in the compositions of Cole 
they are those of Claude and Salvator 
Rosa. He revisited England at the time 
when Turner and Constable were estab 
lishing their fame and producing such an 
influence on the great school of French 
landscape art which has since succeeded 
It is interesting to think what would have 
been the character of our landseape art if 
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le had been favorably impressed by the 
oad and vigorous style of these paint 
But he 
for the audacious methods of modern 


does not seem to have been 


rye 
} 


1 STUDY FROM 


landseape, and expressed himself with 
varmth regarding the extravagancies of 
Turner. 

The art of Cole was, however, largely 
biassed by the literature of England. The 
nfluence of both Bunyan and Walter Scott 
can be traced in his works, while the 
turn of 


najesty and a religious fervor to his com 


se 


rious his mind gave a solemn 
positions, which command our deep r 
spect even when we fail altogether to ac 
cept the art results of his life. For this 


reason Cole has wielded, more than most 


( 
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A 


{ 
yt 


f his art with a people which, with all it 
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oul niluence outside 


artists, a powertul 


S 


volatility, vet maintains the traditions of 


a de 





NATUR 


ply religious ancestry It was in this 


, A. B. DURAND 


many sidedness of his genius that brought 
him into contact with widely varied sym 
pathies that Cole’s chief power consisted, 
for if at the 
point of view alone, we are impressed with 
art influ 


we look his work from art 
its inequality, the lack of early 
ences it exhibits, and an attempt sometimes 
at dramatic force which occasionally lapses 
But in all his 


compositions there are evident a rapturous 


into mere sensationalism 


love of nature, and the energy and yearn 
ing of a mind seeking to find expression 


f 


or a vast ideal Cole was what very fe 
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“NOON BY THE SEA-SHORE—BEVERLY BEACH.” —[KENSETT 


of our artists have been—an idealist. The 
work by which Cole will be longest and 
best remembered in the art of his country 
is the noble series called the ** Course of 
Empire,” consisting of five paintings, rep- 
resenting a nation’s rise, progress, de- 
cline, and fall, and the change which 
comes over the abandoned scenery as the 
once superb capital returns to the wildness 
and solitude of nature The last of the 
series, entitled ** Desolation”—a gray si 
lent waste, haunted by the. bittern, with 
here and there a crumbling column reflect 
ed in the deserted harbor, where oleam- 
ing fleets once floated, and imperial pa- 
geants were seen in the pavilions along 
the marble piers—is one of the most re- 
markable productions of American art. 
But with all the enthusiasm which Cole 
aroused among his contemporaries, his in- 
fluence seems to have been to give dignity 
to landscape art rather than to impress 
his thoughts and methods on other artists. 
It is true that he seized the characteristics 
of our scenery W ithatruth which came not 
only from close study, but also from deep 
alfection for the land whose mountains 
and lakes he painted, and thus led our first 
landseapists to observe the great variety 
and beauty of their own country. But, 
on the other hand, a certain hardness in 
his technique probably rendered him less 
influential as a leader than Doughty and 
Durand. The former, if inferior in gen 
eral ¢ ipacity to Cole, was more emphatic 
ally the artist by nature 

Thomas Doughty was in the leather 


business until his twenty-eighth vear. 


when, without any previous training 
threw up the trade, and adopted the pro 
fession of landscape painter. There is a 
audacity, a self-confidence, in the way ou 
early painters entered on the art carer 
without instruction in the theory an 
practice of their art, which is charming 
for the simplicity it shows, but wou 
tend to bring the efforts of these artists 
into contempt if the results had not ofte 
justified their audacity, for they were some 
times men of remarkable ability. Ther 
have been many greater landscape paint 
ers than Doughty, but few who have dom 
so well with so little experience. H: 
seems to have been as successful in at 
tracting favorable notice in England as 
here, although at a time when Englis 
landscape art was at its zenith. The soft 
poetic traits, the tender, silvery tones, that 
distinguished Doughty's style were entire 
ly original with him, and have undoubt 
edly had much influence in forming the 
stwle of some of the landscapists who suc 
ceeded him 

In Asher B. Durand, a Huguenot by: 
descent, and the only one of the thre 
founders of American landscape painting 
who survives to our time to enjoy a gree! 
old age, we find a nature as strong as that 
of Cole. -The equal of that artist in the 
sum of his intellectual powers, we dis 
cover in him a different quality of mind 
Similar as they are in high moral pw 
pose and a profound reverence for the 
Creator, as represented in His works, Cole 
was the more imaginative and inspira 
tional of the two. stirred more by the fire 
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Durand, with a 


venius, Willie more 
table temperament and a larger expe 
ice produced results that are more sat 


from an art 


port ‘ 
pomt of Vv 


1eW 


stactory 
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; Few artists have shown greater capa 
' ty than Durand in successfully follow 
entirely distinct branches of art As 
steel-engraver, who in this century has 
roduced work that is much superior to 
s superb engraving of Vanderlyn’s ** Ari 
sine Who of our artists has been able 
oth to design and to engrave such a work 
s his ** Musidora After pursuing en 
zraving so admirably, he took up portrait 
ainting, and by such portraits as his 
ead of Bryant placed himself in the rank 
f our leading portrait painters. Still 
insatistied with the success won thus far, 
Durand in his thirty eighth vear directed 
is efforts to landscape painting, and at 
once became not only a proneer but a 
{ 


The care he 
vive to 


naster in this department. 


ad been obliged to engraving 
vas undoubtedly of 


im in 


great assistance to 
enabling him to render the lines 
while his 
of study ing character in portrait 
ire gave him insight into the individual 
ty of trees; he invested them with a hu 
ianity like that which the ancient Greeks 
rave to their 


£ a composition with truth, 


+ 


ractice 







made 
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Edge of the 
W ash 


art of Durand is whollv na 


estic 


landscapes as The 


Forest Coreoran Gallery at 


In the 
The 
{ 


tional few ol 


Ington 
oul painters owe less to 


Here he 


gave him a triple Tame 


foreign imspiration learned thie 


various arts that 


here he found the subjects for his « OM po 


sitions, and his name is destined to en 


dure as long as American art shall endure 


Among the most prominent of the land 


scape painters who succeeded the found 


ers of the art among us, and were like 
them inspired by a reverent spirit and 
lofty poetic impulses, John F Ke nsett 


Like Du 
rand, he began his caree) th the burm 
after for the Americar 


Bank-note Company, drifted into paint 


holds a commanding position 


and working 


Circumstances seem to have favor 


Ing 


ed him beyond many of his compeers 


to visit 


and he was early permiuttec Eng 


the Continent. and 
Notwithstanding sO 


foreign 


land and spent sevet 


vears abroad Olle? 


ah association with schools, esp 


cially the Italian, we find very little ey 


dence of art in the style of Ken 


roreign 


sett He was fully is original as Durand 








*“4 WINTER SCENE.” 


and saw and represented nature in his 
own language. His methods of render- 
ing-a bit of landscape were tender and 
harmonious, and entirely free from any 
attempt at So marked 
was the latter characteristic especially, 


sensationalism. 


that before the great modern question of 
the to arouse much atten- 
tion in the ateliers of Paris, Kensett had 
already grasped the perception of a theory 


values began 


of art practice which has since become so 
prominent in foreign art, although, natu- 
rally, it is not in all his canvases that this 
attempt to interpret the true relations of 
objects in nature is equally evident. We 
see it brought out most prominently in 
some of his quiet, dreamy coast scenes, in 
which it is not so much things as feelings 
that he tries to In 
them also is most apparent an endeavor 
after breadth of etfect which is a sign of 
mastery when successfully carried out. 
Mr. Kensett’s art in a certain 
inimitably winning tenderness of tone, 
His small 


rule, are more 


render or suggest. 


consisted 


a subtle poetic suggestiveness. 
compositions, as a satis- 
fying than his larger pictures, in which 
the 


thinness of his technique is some- 


times too prominent. The career of Ken- 


sett, who died but a few years ago, is one 


of the most complete and symmetrical in 
our art history. 
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A contemporary of Kensett, but. still 
surviving him, George L. Brown, of Bos 
ton, struggled heroically and successfull) 
with the early difficulties of his life, and 
vielding to the seductive influences of 
Italian scenery, devoted his art to repre 
senting it, with results that entitle him to 
an honorable position. The effects he has 
Mr 
Brown's method of using colors was form 
ed to a certain extent on that of the Ital 
ian landscape art of the time, and while 
often brilliant and poetic, reminds us 
sometimes of the studio rather than of 
the free, pure, magical opulence of the 
atmosphere and sunlight of the scenery 
he portrayed. It can be frankly con 
ceded, however, that he has been no slav 
ish copyist of a style, but while acknow! 
edging the force of foreign influences, has 
yet given abundant evidence of a person 
ality of his own. 

Louis Mignot, of South Carolina, who 
died in London some eight years ago, 
shared with Kensett and Brown a raptur 
ous enthusiasm alike for the tender and 
the brilliant aspects of nature, and ap 
pears to us to have been one of the most 
remarkable artists of our country. He 
can be justly ranked with the pioneers 
who first awoke the attention of the na 
tion to a consciousness of the beauty 


sought are luminousness and color. 





YOUNG MRS. . 


vlory, and inexhaustible variety of the 

scenery of this continent, which had fall 
, to them as a heritage such as no other 
ople have yet acquired. Mignot was 
at onee a fine colorist and one of the most 
skilled of our early painters in the handling | 
f materials; his was also a mind fired by 
ide range of sympathies, and whether 
was the superb splendor of the tropical 
scenery of the Rio Bamba, in South Amer- 
i. the sublime maddening rush of iris- 











RDINE. 


yr the 


clueled water at Niagara, « fairy-like 
grace, the exquisite and ethereal loveli 
ness, of new-fallen snow, he was equally 


rendering the vy l 
It is greatly to be regretted that 
the most important works of this artist 
are owned in England, whither he 
ed at the opening of the civil war. 

in Hyde Park,” which he painted not long 
before his death, of the 
| sults of American landscape art. 


happy in 
nature. 


aspects of 


resort 


‘Snow 


is one noblest re 
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JARDINE. 


| mid-day, he was surprised to find his fire 


| beside it; also his feet, 
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m3 CHAPTER VI. 
* YODERICK did not appear among his 
i] \ family until the next day, or rather 
7~ the same day, for it was four in the morn- 
ae ing before the last guest departed and the 
of household sank into quietness. Then 
* Bella Jardine, knocking at his door, had 
in been greeted with a fraternal growl; and 
mn the trayful of food which, according to 
= the family faith that the way to the heart 
“] is through the stomach, she brought up to 
a him, was left untasted on the door mat. 
mt ‘Let me alone; I will see you all at 
breakfast,” were the only words that 
ho could be got out of him. Angry, sorrow 
nm ful, and utterly worn out in body as well 
a as mind, he threw himself on the bed in 
iad the cold, fireless room—evidently he had 
.p not been expected so soon—rolled him 
aie self up in a bear-skin rug, which he had 
Hi bought at Neuchatel in planning that 
pas never-to-be-forgotten day at Lausanne, 
na and slept for many hours—slept so 
ts heavily that when he awoke, long after 
Vor. LIX.—No. 350.—17 





a dainty little breakfast standing 
stretching outside 
the were carefully wrapped up in 
one of his mother’s shawls. 
She had been in his room, 
ing him ‘ 
to do, as much as she 


and 


lit, 
rug, 


then! mak 
comfortable,” as was her habit 


could—perhaps giv- 


ing him, unfelt, the kiss that he might 
|} not have cared for, the tear which would 
only have vexed him. Poor mother! 


And he was her own, her only son. 
Roderick was touched. When he came 
down stairs the first thing he did was to 
look for her all over the house, and when 
they met he kissed her affectionately. 
‘Forgive my being so rude as to 
bed at once; but I was very tired. And 
you? You have up, spite of your 
fatigues, and looking after me as usual ? 
[ did so enjoy my nice breakfast. Thank 


2o to 


been 


you, mother.” 

He kissed her again, and then sat 
down, not knowing what else to say. 
Would she speak first, or must he, on 


the subject which néver left his mind for 
a moment? 
‘Yes, you were quite wearied out with 


your long journey, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. Jardine. ‘‘ You must have trav 
elled night and day, to have got back so 
| soon.” 


‘Could I do otherwise, 
were ill, mother? and 
somewhat astonished 

‘To find us in the middle of a ball ?” 
broke in Bella, who sat surrounded by a 
heap of wedding finery. ‘‘It must have 
been a little perplexing. But we thought 
that frightening telegram the 
way to bring you home.” 

Roderick drew back, flushing angrily. 

‘Hold your Bella!” the 
mother. ‘‘ But, my dear Rody, I never 


thinking you 


naturally I was 


was best 


tongue, said 
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said I was ill; I only said I was ‘ not well,’ | in the family atmosphere. His mother 


which was quite true. How could it be 
otherwise, after your letter ?” 
‘You did get my letter, then—my two 


letters 2?” 
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‘Yes, both.” And there ensued an | 


awkward silence. 

Proud, shy, reserved, as his nature was, 
to feel that he had been cheated in this 
way, treated like a silly school-boy, when 
his heart was bursting with the strongest 
passion of manhood, was to Roderick a 


He stood facing his mother and sister, ex- 
pecting them to explain, to apologize. 
But they did neither; they said nothing, 
only went on with their occupation, talk- 
ing together, just as if there was nobody 
in the room besides themselves. 

Possibly this was half pretense, to hide 
their secret fright, poor women, at what 
they had done, or were going todo. Per- 





evidently had not taken kindly to the 
idea of his marriage; there would be a 
battle to fight. Even if no actual opposi 
tion—which he was loath to fear—ther 
was a total lack of sympathy with him 
else how could his mother—any mothe 

being acquainted with all the facts of the 
case, knowing that her son loved a girl 
as his very life, yet had left her, with hx 

own mother lying dead, to rush frantica! 


| ly home, how could she greet him with 
very severe trial of temper and patience. | 


haps something in the look of the young | 


man warned them that he was a man, 
would never be a boy again, not even 
to his mother. To all parents and all 
children there does come such a moment, 
when the Rubicon, once crossed, can be 
recrossed no more. 

Bella tried to tide over the difficult mo- 
ment, the znstans tyrannus, which gov- 
erns fatally so many a life, by taking it 
lightly, and calling her brother’s atten- 
tion to her millinery, her wreath and 
veil, to be worn in full splendor three 
days hence. 

‘Such things are quite out of my 
line, thank you,” said Roderick, coldly. 
‘*Mother, I should like to have a little 
talk with you; but if you are too much 
occupied, I—I ean wait.” 


out a word of inquiry, nor show the 
slightest interest in his affairs, except tlie 
chilling remark, ‘‘ there was no hurry ?” 

‘*But there is, there shall be. Sh: 
must hear me; she can not help it. I 
she has a heart in her bosom, she will 
feel for me,” he thought, passionately 
Yet when, a few minutes after, he caught 
sight of her and Bella driving past in 
their splendid carriage and pair, laugh 
ing together so much that they did not 


even see him at first, Roderick took ot! 


his hat to them, his own mother and s 
ter, as distantly as if they had been com 
plete strangers, and turned round a by 


| Street, in indignant disdain. 


‘Oh yes, wait. There is plenty of | 


time—plenty of time, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. Jardine, hurriedly, though with an 


to Bella and her ** braws.” 

The critical moment passed, seized, un- 
happily, by neither side, for Roderick, ex- 
cessively irritated, walked instantly out 
of the room, and out of the house. 

For an hour or more he paced the 
streets—the miserable, muddy Richerden 
streets, which seemed more miserable 


For, indeed, at the moment they felt 
like strangers, as far removed as _ the 
poles from himself, and from that for 
lorn girl, the image of whom he carried 
perpetually in his fancy. He saw her 
flitting along the streets of Neuchatel in 
her gray dress and water-proof cloak, her 
plain black hat with the pretty fair hair 
curling beneath it; he clasped the vision 
to his sick, empty heart, feeling that she 
was nearer to him than any of his own 
belongings—nearer and dearer than any 
thing in the wide word. 

It was so; it could not but be, for it 


| was the natural law of things. ‘*A man 
| ° ° } 
| shall leave his father and mother, and 
air of exceeding relief, as she turned back | 


than ever now, after the bright ‘‘ backs | 
of eolleges” at Cambridge, and the dear | 


little town of Neuchatel, where it seemed 
as if there was always sunshine. He was 


boiling over with indignation and pain. | 


A storm was coming; he felt it looming 


cleave unto his wife,” thought Roderick, 
bracing himself up against the worst, for 
his imaginative temperament was always 
prone to leap at once to the very worst 
though his innate courage taught him 
also to face it. 

And now he felt glad that he had come 


| back nominally as free as he went, that 


no word of mutual confession had passed 
between him and the object of his love 
he did not even know whether she would 
consent to marry him. Nothing, there 
fore, could possibly be said against her; 
upon him only would fall the vials of 
maternal wrath, if wrath it were, which 
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ld hardly bring himself to believe. 


It seemed so impossible, so supremely ri 


diculor 


‘ll atford to marry, 


vere { 

left 

Vy hen 
urdin 


He 


is, that a young man who could 
whom his relations 
lways urging to marry, should not 
0 choose for himself, especially 
100sing such a wife as Silence 


t 
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murmured over and over again to 
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himself her dear name, not in its French 

form, as he was accustomed to hear it, 

though that sounded very sweet, but 

sweeter still was the English word which 

she would henceforward be known by 

a familiar name, too, in the old family 

home. 

‘“Oh, father! father! you, at least 
would not have blamed me; you would 
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have been glad that I should bring to | 
Blackhall another Silence Jardine.” 

The thought calmed and comforted 
him; he felt less angry with his mother; 
he determined that he would have an ex- 
planation with her—a quiet, pacific, filial 
explanation—that very night. 

But it is astonishing how long clever 
people—and she was a decidedly clever | 
woman in her way, was Mrs. Jardine— 
ean shirk a difficulty, or avoid an un- | 
pleasant thing. He hardly knew how it 
came about, but Roderick had actually 
been two whole days at home, taking his | 
place at the foot of his mother’s sumptu- | 
ous table, and entertaining, with gentle 
courtesy and well-disguised weariness, her 
endless guests, falling back into old ways | 
so completely that he sometimes asked 
himself if the last two months were not 
merely a morning dream, yet not a syl- 
lable had been breathed of his intended 
marriage or of Mademoiselle Jardine. | 

Did they think he had forgotten her ? | 
Did his mother believe that? or Bella, 
with her lover paying devoted court to 
her, in the few short days that would 
elapse before he dropped into the com- 
monplace husband? <A regular Richer- 
den husband, Roderick was sure he would 
turn out to be, and Bella a proper Rich- | 
erden wife, dressing and dining, paying 
ealls and interchanging gossip, vying in 
domestic splendor with her two sisters, 
and getting as much as she could out of 
her wealthy mother, even though she had 
married a rich man—had made, as Mrs. 
Jardine continually declared, the ‘* best” 
marriage of all the family. 

‘‘And mine will be the ‘worst,’ of 
course,” thought Roderick, with a smile | 
that would have been a sneer had he 
not remembered her—the innocent girl- 
ish girl, scarcely yet a woman, before 
whose pure, true eyes all shams crum- 
bled down into their natural dust, all 
contemptible worldlinesses fled away like 
ugly ghosts before the dawning light; 





all about her was so intensely real, so 
simply and directly in earnest, that in 
her presence nothing false could possibly | 
live—at least for long. 

‘“She will never do here,” thought 
Roderick, when, after forty-eight hours 
of Richerden life, the contrast between 
that and all he had left behind forced it- | 
self upon him with an almost exaggerated | 
strength. ‘‘I must contrive, somehow, 
to migrate to Blackhall.” 


he was but telling his mother the abso 
lute truth in saying he did not know 
whether or not Mademoiselle Jardine 
would accept him, still, with the strong 
will of an honest man, he hugged to his 
heart the delicious thought: ‘I will have 
her. I love her, and I will make her love 
me. And if she loves me, no earthly 


| power shall ever put us asunder.” The 


absolute necessity which almost every 
good man feels, not merely of a pretty 


| girl to flirt with, a poetic mistress to 


adore, but of a wife—bone of his bone. 
and flesh of his flesh, while at the same 
time she is soul of his soul, his help, his 
comfort, his delight—had begun to cry 
out in this young man’s heart with a 
sense of gnawing want which he felt 
nothing external would ever now ap 
pease. 

‘*T must have her,” he repeated to him- 
self. ‘‘I want her! I want her!” He 
glanced round the glittering room. His 
mother had a dinner party that night, 


| and a small ‘‘ carpet dance” afterward, at 


which were collected half the pretty girls 
of Richerden, with whom he had to dance 
by turns. But Roderick felt that he did 


| not care two straws for any one of them, 


compared with that poor little girl sitting 


/alone, in her black gown, with her pale 
| cheeks and dim eyes, in the tiny salon 
| that overlooked the silent lake of Neu 


chatel. 

It was not till the third day after his 
return, which, being the day before the 
wedding, was of necessity kept free from 
visitors, that Rederick succeeded in find- 


| ing his mother alone. 


Coming into her ‘* boudoir,” as she eal] 
ed it—the little room off the drawing 
room, which she made her place of refuge 
when she was not in sufficiently grand 
toilet for visitors—he saw her sitting there 
for ‘‘five quiet minutes.” Not unwill 
ing; for there was a tired look on her 
face which betrayed that she was scarcely 
a young woman now, though her energy 


| and vitality carried her through so much; 


while her easy temper and perfect health 


| had hitherto warded off any ‘‘ crow’s-feet” 


that might have been expected to appear 
on her still comely countenance. Still, 
she looked a little the worse for wear, and 
very weary. 

‘*Mother, you ought to rest; you will 


| be illif you don't,” said her son, going up 
| to her with honest anxiety. 


‘ 








“Tl rest by-and-by,” she answered 
to-morrow is Oh, these 
weddings! these weddings! It’s all very 
vell for the young folks; but—the par- 

However, this is the last one. | 
have no more girls to marry.” 

‘““No, mother,” Roderick, sitting 
down by her, both out of real tenderness 
and he felt that was the 

iden moment which must not be let 
ass by, for there was a kind look in her 
eyes and a tremor in her voice, such as 


when over. 


ents. 


said 


because now 


id not greeted him ever since he came 
home. ‘*No, mother, your daughters are 
ll safely disposed of. And when your 


son marries, he will faithfully prom- 
se that his wedding shall give you no 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Jardine drew back, then looked 


at the door, as if feeling 
n the toils, and anxious to escape; but 
Roderick held her hand fast; ay, he put 
arm round her waist in a tender, fil- 
| way; he was determined to ‘* have it 
as people say, with her; but he 
vished all to be done in the gentlest and 
most kindly fashion. 

‘Yes, mother, as I told you, there will, 


Ss 


out, 
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herself caught | 


| trust, be another marriage in the fam- 
y; but—” 

‘But not yet. Not for a very long | 
time. Icouldn’t stand it—indeed, I could 


ot. Don’t let us talk about that. 
very busy, you see.” 

‘*Nay, mother, we must talk about it. 
[ have been waiting to speak to you ever 
I came home. You are the first 
and only person I can speak to on the 
subject. You must feel that.” 

‘Feel what? Speak about what? Let 
I declare I don’t know what you 
are driving at, and I can’t put up with 
any nonsense—not just now.” 

Roderick turned pale with anger, but 
he controlled himself. 

‘It is not nonsense; I explained all in 
my letter—in my two letters—which you 
say you received.” 

‘“What! all that about the little Swiss 
girl who you fancy is your cousin?” 

“She is my cousin, there is no doubt 
of that; at least, remotely so ; 


lam 


since 


me fo, 


not near 


enough to warrant the slightest objection, 
which I know you have, to cousins mar- 
‘ving.” 

‘* Marrying! tut, tut, laddie; who spoke 
Put such folly out of your 
Never let me hear of it 
again—or of her.” 


of marrying ? 
head at once. 
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‘* Never hear of her again!” said Roder 
ick, slowly, though his heart was burn- 
ing with and the nervous 
trembling which he always felt in mo- 
ments of 


indignation, 


excitement seemed to run 
through his whole frame. ‘* Mother, you 
misunderstand the matter. You must 


hear of her. She is the lady 


have chosen for my wife 


whom I 
if | can get her 
my wife and your daughter-in-law.” 
‘*Goodness gracious me! You haven't 
You said you would 
not till you heard from me.’ 

‘And I } 
I came away without having made any 
declaration of love to her, without having 


made her an offer ? 


iave done as I said, mother. 


|}even found out whether or not she loves 


me. Though I consider myself bound, 
she is perfectly free.” 

‘Then let her remain answered 
Mrs. Jardine, rising up, with a look of 
great relief. ‘‘ Well, Rody, my dear, 'm 
glad it’s no worse. All young men have 
‘smites,’ ever sO many, sometimes, 
before they settle down and marry. The 
best thing to be done is to run away, 
which you did. Now you will stay be 
side me, like a good son, all the winter. 
A very merry winter we shall likely 
have, account of Bella’s marriage. 
You will be going out a great deal, and 
will soon get over it.” 

‘* Get over it!” repeated Roderick, as he 
stood opposite to his mother, very quiet, 


so, 


these 


on 


| but with gleaming eyes, and a cheek in 
= > ‘ 


which the old Highland blood kept flash 
ing and paling. ‘‘Get over what, moth 
er ?” 

‘*This—this infatuation 
young person abroad.” 
‘*The young lady. 

a Jardine.” 


for the—the 


You forget she is 
‘‘Is she? But she has got no money. 
She is a governess, or something of the 
sort.” 

‘*She has not got a half-penny in the 
world, and she earns her daily bread as 
said Roderick, flinging 
the facts out in a sort of proud defiance. 
‘* Nevertheless, she is a perfect gentle- 
woman, and the dearest noblest 
woman I ever met. If I can ever win 
her as mine, Providence will have been 
only too kind to me. As for myself, I 


a music-teacher,” 


and 


| feel Iam hardly good enough to tie her 


shoes.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense! every lad says that,” 
cried the mother, with an involuntary 
glance of ill-disguised maternal pride. 
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‘And most lads make fools of themselves | behind your back, as many sons might 
with some girl or other, and cause no end | have done. sut I am not a coward 
of bothers to their families, yet turn out | What Ido Iam not ashamed to do open 
douce, decent married men after all.” ly, before you and all the world.” 

‘As I hope to do, mother,” said Rod- **The world!—oh, what will the world 
erick, striving hard to keep his temper. | say ?” cried the poor woman, in genuin 
‘You know you have always wished me | despair. ‘‘And you, who I thought 
to get married, and now Iam going to do | would make such an excellent marriag 
t—that is all. Only I wished to pay | with all your father’s good looks, and 


1 
i 


yaya 
—ey > 
— OS i c 





“MRS. JARDINE, WHO WAS JUST ESCAPING FROM THE ROOM, TURNED ROUND,” 


you the respect of telling you first. So, | twice his cleverness—he was not clever 


the day after to-morrow, I shall go back | dear man!—and then he was always so 

to Neuchatel, and make my offer immedi- | very peculiar. But you—oh, Rody! my 

ately.” | son! my son!” 

Mrs. Jardine, who was just escaping And she mourned over him, even a 
n the room, turned round. | David mourned over Absalom, till Rod 

‘You don’t mean to tell me this, to my | erick hardly knew whether to laugh or t 
face ?” cry. 

‘Better tell you to your face than doit| ‘* Come, mother,” he said at last, coax 


) Lé 





oly—he knew she loved him, and was 
enable to affection even more than to 
‘Don't let us quarrel. Every 
must have her son bringing her 


SON. 

ther 
, daughter home some time; and if you 
mly knew how sweet a daughter I hope 
Not that 
retty exactly, or perhaps you would not 


to bring home to you! she is 
ill her so.” 
‘Not pretty 
woverness 
you must 
I never will consent to it, never, 


and and a 


or 


no 
something! Why, 


money 


be mad—stark, staring 
is long as I live.” 

\nd Mrs. Jardine sat down on the sofa 
with a heavy flop. She 


oming strongly excited. 


rain, was be 
Then her son, in whom passion always 
ilminated in a white heat, making him 
tot illy silent, sat down opposite to her. 
closing his lips firmly, determined that 
hatever he had to hear should not force 
rom him, if he could help, one single 
iolent or disrespectful word. 
It was a very great trial, for Mrs. Jar- 
who talk 
ho can not be prevented from talking. 


dine was one of the women 


Not that she was a foolish woman—quite 
the contrary; what she said was often 
very good and to the point, only she said 
t too many times over. She argued in 
i circle, and came back exactly to where 
Besides, she had the quality 

cood or bad according as it is used—of 
seeing a thing on half a dozen sides, till 
she almost forgot what was the original 
on which she had beheld it. And 
then she overlapped plain facts in such a 
cloud of rhetoric, and had the power ** to 
nake the worse appear the better reason” 


she started. 


side 


in such an energetic way, that a ‘* talk” 
vith Mrs. Jardine was no easy matter, es 
pecially as she always expected to have 
two-thirds of the talk to herself. 

As she certainly had now, Roderick 
listening with as much patience as he 
could muster to her arguments—all drawn 
from the outside, from the experience 
and example of various of their mutual 
friends, and from conjectures as to what 
would be the opinion of various other 
friends when the matter became known 
at large in Richerden society. 

‘You see, my dear boy, this is not an 
when a 
man is well off, and a girl is poor and 
wants to get married. Look at Andrew 
Patteson, for instance, who took a fancy 
to and a pretty 


mcommon occurrence, young 


his sister's governess, 
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marriage it turned out to be, bringing 
upon the poor fellow about twelve broth 
ers and sisters to maintain—grocers, too, 


And then that 
business of James Macfarlane, 


or bakers or something 
dreadful 
who got into such a disreputable entan 
with table-maid 
Though that was not quite so bad for 
poor Mrs. Macfarlane, as I never heard 
of James’s wishing to marry the table 


glement his mother’s 


maid.” 

‘Good God!” eried Roderick, starting 
up, his honest young cheek flushing all 
over. ‘* Mother, do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

Smitten to the heart at heart she 
Mrs. Jardine drew 


for 
was a good woman 
back, and her matron cheek also grew a 
shade redder. 

‘*No, my dear, of course I did 
mean that. Macfarlane 
verely to be blamed. And, thank God, 
you are quite different from him. You 
will never disgrace either yourself or me. 
But I don’t want you to make a fool of 
yourself either. I could all 
Richerden to say that my son had thrown 
himself away upon a girl whom nobody 
knew, who was not even pretty, who in 
all probability just married him for his 


not 


James Was se 


not bear 


money.” 

This was a clever home thrust, but it 
failed. 
into a fit of sudden laughter. 

‘*Marry me for my money! Well, 
that is a good joke. Iassure you I have 
taken the greatest pains to conceal that I 
had any money at all. Neither she nor 
her mother has had the slightest idea 
that lam any better off than themselves.” 

Mrs. Jardine opened her eyes in un 


Roderick, excited as he was, burst 


astonishment. ‘‘ Bless me! 
she said, or rather muttered to herself. 
‘* What fools they must have been!” 

Roderick tried not to hear, nor to an- 
but in vain. Still, he paused a 
minute before he allowed to 
speak, and then it was in that cold, quiet 
voice which implied so much ; the 
self-control which the old are accustomed 
to use, but which is rather pathetic in the 
young. Only so much was at stake, and 
all he did was done for her. He would 
have borne to be ‘* cut in little pieces,” 
as people say, rather than that a finger’s 
weight of blame or harm should fall on 
the woman he loved. 


‘*Mother, I 
not 


disguised 


swer, 
himself 


sad 


Madame Jar 
a fool; she was a highly 


assure you 


was 
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cultivated, sensible, and prudent woman. | 
And her ‘folly,’ if you call it so, in es- | 


teeming me for myself and not my out- 
side advantages, was, to say the least, 
rather complimentary to me. She liked 
me, I know that; and now she is dead, I 
think of her with gratitude and tender- 


ness.” 


‘* More than you do of your own moth- | 


er, I dare say,” said the poor woman, with 
an accent of not unnatural bitterness, till 


her son rose up, put his two hands on her | 
| ed, ‘* Certainly.” 


shoulders, and regarded her with his hon- 
est, affectionate eyes. 

‘You can’t look in my face, mother, 
and tell me that. You know you can not.” 

And then she dropped on his neck, and 
kissed him, and cried: 

‘But you shouldn't have done this, 
Rody, my boy. It’s very hard for a 
mother. Oh, my dear, I was sair left to 
myself when I let you go abroad.” 

Despite his vexation, Roderick could 
hardly help smiling. ‘* But, mother, you 
could not tie me to your apron string 
I must some day go out into 
the world and find myself a wife. You 
ought to be glad that I have found one— 
if I do get her—the very sweetest that 


ever a man could get.” 


forever. 


‘* How ean I be sure of that? I don’t 
know her.” 
‘*But I want you to know her. Don’t 


misjudge her: only see her.” 

**Never!” said Mrs. Jardine, her natu- 
ral strong will and love of power uprising 
to the rescue of her temporary softness. 
Besides that paramount dread, ‘*‘ What 
will people say?” very potent with a 
woman like her, ‘‘content to dwell in 
and always afraid of 
compromising her newly won position by 


decencies forever,” 








doing something ‘‘odd” and unlike her | 


neighbors, there was the lurking irrita- 
tion that in the most important step of 
his life her son had acted without her 
Perhaps 
few are conscious to what an extent this 
motive rules human actions, at least with 
certain natures. It is not so much the 
thing done which is objectionable, as that 
it is done without reference to themselves. 
In marriages especially, the parental ego- 
ism, only too common, which takes for 
granted that fathers and mothers must 
know best, whether or not they have the 
slightest means of knowing, either the cir- 
cumstances or the individual, is a source 
of endless misery on both sides. 


knowledge, advice, or consent. 











**Never!” cried Mrs. Jardine, again. 
‘** You had better give the thing up, Rod 
erick, for I will have nothing whateve) 
to do with it, or with her.” 

‘Very well,” answered Roderick; and 
in his voice was a deadly quietness. 
‘** Now we know exactly where we stand 
Mother, you are busy, you say, and | 
have also an engagement. 


ing. 


Good-morn- 


3ut you will be back to dinner 7?” 
He paused a moment, and then answer 


‘*And you are not forgetting that to- 
morrow is the wedding day ?” 

‘*T hope I am not in the habit of for- 
getting any of my duties.” 

She looked after him as he quitted the 
room, passing Bella, who just then enter 
ed, without a word or look—indeed, he 
seemed to walk blindly, like a person 
half stunned; and her mind misgave her 
a little. 

‘*T hope I haven’t vexed the poor lad 
too much,” said she, in repeating the con 
versation to Bella, who listened with only 
half an ear, being entirely absorbed in 
her own affairs. ‘' But really it did seem 


such nonsense, and he only five-and 


twenty. How can he possibly know his 
own mind ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Bella, carelessly, ‘it 
would be a great mistake to take the mat 
ter too earnestly, or to make any fuss 
about it. Let him alone, and he will 
soon get over it. I hope he understood 
all about the bridemaids’ bouquets and 
lockets for to-morrow ?” 

‘*Oh yes, he will be sure to do all we 
want. He never forgets. He was al- 
ways such a thoughtful, considerate boy, 
poor Rody! However, as you say, he 
will soon get over it,” added the mother, 
sighing, and trying to make herself be- 
lieve exactly as she wished and willed. 

True, her son was only five-and-twenty ; 
and at that age ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred young men would certainly have 
‘*got over it.” But he happened to be 
the hundredth, and exceptional one. 
Possibly, under different circumstances, 
there might have befallen him the lot of 
most dreamers: 

“In many mortal forms I rashly sought 

The shadow of this idol of my thought,” 


who is, alas! not seldom 


“Too early seen unknown, and known too late ;” 


but fate had been very merciful to his 















sheltered youth. He had never found 
any one to idealize into his perfect wom 

‘until now; and having found her, 
not ‘‘too late,” but early enough to con 
secrate her as his whole life’s blessing, he 
had strength enough, young as he was, to 
seize that blessing and hold it fast. 

‘IT will hold her fast,” he said to him 
self, in an outburst of sudden passion, 
which, however, was not yielded to till 
he found himself out of the house—out of 
the town—and tearing at rapid pace along 
the solitary road. ‘'No power on earth 
shall take her from me.” 

And he clinched his hands and set his 
teeth. Like a frantic boy, it was a relief 
to have some physical outlet for his suf- 
fering; nay, at last, having walked sev- 
eral miles, almost without knowing it, 
overcome with bodily fatigue and mental 
pain, he sat down on a dike-side, let his 
head drop between his hands, and sobbed 
outright like a child. 

However, very soon manliness and 
courage returned, as well as the undying 
hope which is born with all first love 
when it is strong and true. His mother 
must come round: it was ridiculous to 
suppose she should not. Of course she 
was vexed at first: well, perhaps it was a 
little his own fault; he ought not to have 
startled her by such sudden candor, but 
prepared her, in some diplomatic way. 
Only he hated diplomacy: he felt a cer 
tain scorn, mingled with pity, for any 
person with whom it is necessary to di- 
plomatize. 

‘I must take the direct course, and 


trust Heaven for the rest,” thought he. | 


And looking at his watch, he found it 
was so late that only by a steady pace 
homeward could he get back in time for 
dinner. For he had no idea of shirking 
that respectable meal, or of frightening 
his mother by his mysterious absence. 
That folly of weak and self-conceited peo 
ple—the doing of things ‘‘for spite,” or 


to punish other people—never entered his | 


strong, straightforward, simple mind. 


ful, ardent youth refused to accept the 
worst. That his mother’s fatal ‘* never” 
should drop like a pall over his whole fu- 
ture life—over two lives! It could not 
be: itmust not be. She was a good wom 
an, a loving mother; and though it was 
her temperament sometimes to view things 


in an exaggerated light, still, if met qui- | 


etly, patiently—ah! he remembered well 
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how infinite his father’s patience had been! 
she gradually came round. 

*O that he was alive now, my dear, 
dear father! He would understand me; 
he was a young man once. I wonder 
if 

And that story, never told, which one 
or both of those concerned had died with 
out telling, flitted faintly across Roder 
ick’s mind. Still, it was but an old story, 
all gone by now; and his story was so 
life-like, new, and young. All young 
people believe that never was there any 
passion so deep, any faithfulness so per- 
fect, any suffering so keen, as their own. 
No wonder Roderick’s thoughts soon drift 
ed back from the dead past’ to the living 
present, and he wearied himself with trou 
bled conjectures as to what his mother 
would do next; and, if so, what he must 
do next, till he came to the conelusion that 
the best thing would be to do nothing till 
after Bella’s marriage. 

So, returning home, he took his place 
there as if nothing were amiss; helped his 
mother and Bella as much as he could in 
the endless ‘‘ last things” which required 
to be seen to; and finally made them both 
laugh by giving vent to the heterodox re- 
mark ‘‘ that a wedding was almost as bad 
as a funeral.” 

‘*That speech did not look very like a 
young man in love,” observed Bella, con 
fidentially, to her mother. ‘* Depend upon 
it, he will soon get over it—they all do. 
Still, I wonder what sort of girl she is, 
and if they are really so very fond of one 
another. Poor fellow!” 

And perhaps there flashed upon the 
bride’s mental eyes some momentary vis- 
ion of a never-attained, never-sought-to 
be-attained paradise, quite different from 
the one she was deliberately entering; a 
paradise not of wise, worldly men, or idle 
and luxurious women, but only of inno 
cent ‘‘ fools.” She sighed, in the midst of 
her laughter, gathered up her wreath and 
veil in one hand, and her Brussels lace 


| pocket-handkerchief in the other, and dis 
Besides, after the first shock, his hope- 


appeared up the stairs. 

And on the stairs it was, in full view of 
the family, that Roderick bade his mother 
good-night. She did not speak, nor he; 
for he knew that their next conversation 


| must be the turning-point, the crisis, in 


more than one destiny. 

The wedding day came and passed. It 
was nota day of sentimental emotion: the 
principal consciousness which it brought 
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to Roderick was that there were certain 
inevitable things to do and say, which he 
did and said to the best of his ability, 
thinking the while that his wedding day, | 
did it ever come, should be as unlike this 
day as possible. 


So Bella Jardine and her new “ gude- | 
man” —if such a vulgar word could be used 
of Mr. Alexander Thomson without sean 
dalizing himself and his family — were 
floated away into felicity, while the hun- 
dred or more particular friends who had | 
been invited to see them ‘‘ turned off,” as 
the young lady with whom Roderick had | 
to open the ball expressed it, danced till | 
far into the *‘ sma’ hours” with spirit and 
enthusiasm. 


In fact, no marriage could 
have gone off with greater ‘‘aclaw,” as 
Mrs. Jardine declared; and she was right, 
her own indomitable energy, good tem 
per, and good spirits contributing in no 
small degree to that desirable result. 

But with all these excellent qualities, 
one flags sometimes at nearly sixty; and 
during the following day, anxiously as 
Roderick sought a chance of speaking to 
his mother, she was, either intentionally 
or unintentionally, wholly invisible. Not | 
till after dinner—nay, nearly bed-time, 
did the mother and son come really face 


to face, sitting alone together in the large, 


silent drawing-room, which looked espe- 
cially dreary; so much so that Mrs. Jar- | 
dine, saying something about ‘ going to 
bed early,” rang for the servants, and con- 
ducted, it seemed with more lengthiness 
than usual, the never-omitted family | 
prayers. 


These over, mother and son were again | 
alone. 

Alas! there are worse things than sor- 
row—worse things, God pity us! than 
even death. Roderick thought involun- 
tarily of that other mother and child; the 
poor girl arranging the flowers he had 
brought upon the dear, dead bosom where 
she had rested all her life, in utmost sym- 
pathy of feeling, most perfect and un- 
broken tenderness, and there smote him, 
almost like a blow, the bitter fact that 
kindred blood and external bonds do not 
constitute internal union. How was he 
to make his mother understand, in the 


smallest degree, what he felt, what he de- | 


sired? That great gulf, which opens 
sometimes between brother and sister, par- 
ent and child, nay, even between husband 
and wife, though it would have been hard 
to make him believe that, poor fellow! 
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had opened hay, had long been open 
between this mother and son. It was 
neither’s fault, but it was there. 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Jardine, 
with a rather impressive yawn, ‘I sup 
pose we had better go to bed.” 

‘Not just this minute, mother,” en 
treated Roderick. ‘‘ Let me have half a 


| dozen words with you, if you are not too 


tired. Remember, I start to-morrow for 
Neuchatel.” 

‘*Neuchatel ! To-morrow! What in 
the world do you mean ?” 

‘*T told you that immediately after the 
wedding I meant to go back to Switzer- 
land.” 

“Why? What for?” 

Roderick paused a moment. ‘'To see 
Mademoiselle Jardine, and ask her to be 
come my wife. She is alone and unpro 
tected, and if she does me the honor to 
accept me, I think it will be best to ar 


| range our marriage with as little delay as 


possible.” 
He said this in as quiet and matter-of 
fact way as he could: perhaps this very 


| quietness only excited his mother the 


more. She started up, her florid face lit 
erally scarlet. 
‘*Are you mad? How dare you stand 


| there and deliberately tell me such a 


thing!” 
‘‘T merely repeat what I before told 
you, both in my ietters and when we were 


| talking together the other day. You 
| were not particularly kind to me then, 


but I thought you were busy and worried, 
and that you hardly took the matter in.” 

‘*T did not. Icouldn’t believe any son 
| of mine would be such—such a downright 
| fool!” 

‘“Well, you see I am a fool, or some 
would tell you so,” returned he, still 
| speaking quietly, under the tight rein 
which he had resolved to put upon him 
self. ‘‘ But I myself think I could not 
have done a wiser thing. So would you, 
if you only saw her. Will you see her ?” 
And with a sudden impulse he threw him 
self, like a boy, at his mother’s knees. 
‘If I bring her to you at once, poor moth 
erless girl that she is, will you receive her 
;and be a mother to her? She would be 
| like a daughter unto you.” 
| ‘Thank you. What, she would get 


| . . . 

|}else come here without being married, 
| with you as her travelling companion! A 
| nice sort of young lady she must be, that 


married, and she in deep mournings! § Or 


























such an idea could ever enter her head 
or yours |” 
Roderick could have knocked his own 
head against the wall in utter vexation. 
‘You are right, mother; I am a fool. 
Of eourse she would never consent to ei 
r plan. Zut there is a medium course 
we were once engaged, which abroad is 
tie almost as binding and as public as 
marriage, she could come, under escort of 
some friend—Madame Reynier, perhaps 
id stay with you until her mourning is 
ver and we could be married.” 
‘All very fine! But what would your 
sters say? What would our friends say ? 
That I had taken a foreign girl—-a girl 
without a half-penny, and a governess be 
sides—who had seen foisted upon me 
cainst my will; taken her and kept her 
in my house—me, a respectable woman 
till I could make her my son's wife. 
Why, all Richerden would laugh at me! 
ey would say I had gone clean daft: 
that, instead of helping on such a mar 


riage, [ ought to have set my face against 
it—yr>vented it.” 

‘* How ?”’ said Roderick, with an omi- 
nous flash of the eye. But again he con 
trolled himself. Open contest—that ter 
rible internecine war which families, like 
nations, should defer to the last limit of 
possible endurance—was a thing from 
which his tender and sensitive nature 
shrank inexpressibly. He could only live 
in an atmosphere of peace. 

‘*Mother,” he said, ‘‘do not be hard 
and unjust to me.” 

‘Unjust! Was I ever unjust to you ? 
Have I not been the best, the kindest, the 
most good-natured mother alive? Have 
you not always had your own way in ev- 
ery thing ?” 

‘That is true, mother,” he said, with a 
sigh. ‘* Perhaps it would have been all 
the better for me if I had not ‘had my 
own way inevery thing.’ But now, when 
it is an honest way—a right way—oh, if 
you only saw her! How could I help 
loving her? Nobody could. And I must 
have married some time, you know.” 

‘But not now; not when I am left 
quite alone, all the rest gone. Oh, what 
trials we poor mothers have to bear!” 

‘{ did not suppose Bella’s marriage 
was a trial. You always seemed delight- 
ed at it.” 

“Solwas; solam. Butthen it was a 
respectable marriage. Every body knew 
all about it. If you, now, had chosen a 
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nice Richerden girl, with some money, 
perhaps—you'll not have much of your 
own, not till I'm dead, laddie; and even 
then I may do as I like with my own, I 
suppose. Take care!” 

And she shrewdly glanced aside at him, 
watching the effect of this chance arrow. 
gut it fell pointless Roderick was too 
simple to take the matter in All his life 
pounds, shillings, and pence had been the 
farthest from his thoughts. He had al 

ways had enough for his own wants 
never very great, for he was not person- 
lly luxurious; beyond that he wasted m 
thought as to how large his income was, 
or in what it consisted. He left all these 
things to his mother, whom he used laugh 
ingly to call, as his father had done, the 
best *‘ man of business” in the family. 

‘But, mother,” he answered, calmly 

passing over all else, ‘‘I did not wish a 
Richerden girl, and I don’t care for mon 
ey; you know that I prefer a quiet life, 
in the country if possible.” 

“What! would you forsake me entire 
lv? I couldn't have believed it of you. 
Oh, Rody, my boy, my only son ! 

She may have been exaggerating her 
feelings a little in order to work upon 
his; still, there was a ring of natural pa 
thos in her voice which took the poor fel- 
low by storm. 

‘*Mother, dearest’—he sat down by 
her and affectionately clasped her hand 
‘* who talks of forsaking? Not 1, certain 
ly. You are not going to lose your son, 
but only to gain another daughter—and 
such a daughter! If you only once saw 
her! Will you see her? Will you come 
back with me to Switzerland, and let us 
fetch her home together ?” 

He was not wise—not tactful, certainly, 
this poor Roderick. Alas! a large na 
ture, judging a smaller one, often makes 
egregious mistakes. 

Mrs. Jardine drew herself up with in- 
dignant pride and outraged decorum, 

‘* Well, I do think that is the coolest 
and most impudent proposal—” 

‘‘TImpudent!” (She had pronounced it 
‘‘impident,” poor woman, which made it 
a still more obnoxious word.) Roder- 
ick looked his mother full in the face. 
Though she was his mother, he was a Jar- 
dine, and she was not: wrath sat better on 
him than on her; because, if hereditary 
blood teaches nothing more, it usually 
teaches that self-restraint which we are 
accustomed to call good-breeding. ‘* Im- 
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pudence, I think, has never been a vice of 
our family; and the lady I have chosen, 
being of that family, deserves entire re- 
spect—which I shall exact for her from 
every body, including my own mother. 


Also, excuse me, I shall resent any insult 
offered to her, even if offered by my own 
relations, exactly as if it had been an in- 
sult to myself.” 

He spoke so quietly and with such state- 
ly courtesy—the steel armor of perfect po- 
liteness—that Mrs. Jardine was frighten- 
ed. The boy was his father’s own son, 
only with stronger health, a firmer will, 
a spirit unbroken, and, above all, the tal- 
isman of hope in his bosom—hope and 


love. As he stood there he looked so 
handsome in his fearless youth—fearless, 
yet offering no obnoxious front to any 
one, gifted with that best of courage, the 
power of self-control—that his mother’s | 
heart misgave her a little. 

‘* Wait till next day: we will talk it all 
over to-morrow. Iam so tired to-night!” 
And she nervously took up her bedroom 
candle, which was waiting beside her. 

Roderick lit it for her, and then kissed 
the hand into which he gave it. 


‘* Dear mother, Iam grieved to vex you, 
believe that; and I will wait a day—two 
or three days even—rather than go against | 
your will. Think better of what you have 
said; think better of me. Do you not be- 
lieve I love you ?” 


‘It doesn’t look very like it,” said she, 
sharply. To natures like hers gentleness 
sometimes seems like a confession of weak- 
ness, and only rouses them to greater tyr- 
anny. ‘* However, do as you say—wait 
a few days, and I'll think over it.” 

‘* Very well.” The concession was giv- 
en with a heavy sigh, and accepted with- 
out the slightest recognition of how much 
it cost. Still, the storm had passed by, 
as so many domestic thunder-storms do, 
without any special bolt having fallen 
any where, and the mother and son part- 
ed with a good-night kiss, in apparent 
friendliness, but with, oh, what a vi 

| 


between them!—that desert world which 
neither foot is able to cross to some meet- 
ing-point of union, though both sides may | 
wearily make the attempt, which always, 
or almost always, fails. 

Life, with its perpetual growth, its con- 
stant change, brings many sad alienations, 
but the most hopeless of all are between 
those whom nature has formed in such 
totally diverse moulds that by no possi- 








bility can they understand one another. 
though they have been brought together 


| in some close bond, which becomes at last 


an actual bondage. Yet it must be en 
dured till death; and perhaps in God's 


| good providence this inevitable endurance 


is the highest form of education which He 
gives or permits to the human soul. 
After his mother quitted him, Roderick 
pondered sadly over himself and his for- 
tunes for a long time. Passionately in 


| love as he was, he was not selfishly in 


love. He could throw himself out of him- 
self so as to see a little on the other side. 
It was hard for his mother, who loved au- 
thority and was jealous of affection, to be 
dethroned in this way. And he wished 

-was it disloyalty to his beloved ?—that 


| things had happened differently; that she 
| had been some one whom his mother knew 


and liked, rather than a complete stranger. 
But all that was past now. His choice 
was made—this or none; for, with the im 
pulsive conviction of youth, he was quite 
certain that if he did not marry Silence 
Jardine, he would never marry any body. 
His mother must make up her mind to 
accept the inevitable. 

Still, he would wait; a few days did not 
matter so very much, with a whole life 
time of happiness before him. Surely, 
surely it was before him, and not a mere 
phantom of his own brain? Surely she, 
so deeply beloved, must have felt that it 
was so. Her sweet, firm, yet tremulous 
‘*ves” must have implied her belief in 
him, which a little delay would never 
shake, but only confirm. 

He decided to write, not to her—such a 
thing he knew was impossible—but to M. 
Reynier; a brief business letter, saying 
that he was detained by his affairs—affairs 
connected with the little ‘ inheritance” 
of mademoiselle his cousin, to whom he 
hoped to bring shortly the fullest and 
most satisfactory tidings. And he im- 
plored immediate tidings of her and of the 
kind ‘‘ famille Reynier,” to whom, he add- 
ed, he should ever feel himself bound by 
ties of the warmest gratitude. A sweet 
letter it was, and withal a manly, though 
he wrote. it in his very best and politest 
French, almost smiling to think what his 
mother would have thought -of it, or of 
the simple, gentle, ultra-polite old man to 
whom it was addressed. And he went 
out and posted it himself, in the middle 
of the night, that not an hour should be 
lost ere it reached Neuchatel. 














Then, with an easier mind, and a heart 
most happy—so strong is hope at his age 

he walked back a street’s length in the 
pelting rain, humming to himself his fa 
vorite ditty : 

Whenever she comes, she shall find me ready 


’ 


To do her homage, my queen—my queen.’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES 
SUMNER. 

TWVWHE first two volumes of Mr. FE. L 
| Pierce’s excellent biography of Charles 
Sumner are confined to what may be call 
ed the period of his preparation for polit 
ical life. They end at the time when his 
influence as a force in national affairs 
really began. The abundant materials 
which Mr. Pierce has in his possession 
assure us that his forth-coming volumes 
will far exceed in interest and value those 
which he has already published. Mean 
while, all recollections of Sumner, record- 
ed by friends who surveyed him from va 
rious points of view, can not but aid him 
in making his biography complete. The 
charm of Mr. Pierce’s work, so far as it is 
published, is the absence in it of partisan- 
ship. Warm as is his sympathy with his 
subject, he is not specially affected by 
that disease of admiration, that Lues 
Boswelliana, that Furor Biographicus, 
which Macaulay declares ‘‘is to writers 
of lives what the goitre is to an Alpine 
shepherd, or dirt-eating to a negro slave.” 
Indeed, he generally lets Sumner tell his 
own story, without any of those exclama 
tion points of admiring wonder which 
generally prove that the biographer is the 
slave rather than the social and intellect 
ual equal of the man whose life he depicts. 

It was the misfortune of Sumner that, 
more than any other public man of his 
time, he was subjected to the extremes of 
adulation and obloquy. His real charac- 
ter can hardly be discerned amid the tu 
mult of puffs and scoffs, of exaltations 
and execrations, which the mere mention 
of his name excited during his public ca- 
reer. Sumner himself was inclined to 
take the compliments at more than their 
real worth, while he experienced another 
though different satisfaction in reading 
the ealumnies. The compliments he con- 
sidered as indications that all lovers of 
liberty and justice were on his side: the 
calumnies delighted him, because, as they 
grew fiercer and fiercer, they seemed to 
prove that his blows directed at slavery 
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and injustice were telling more and more 
against the enemies of freedom and right. 
It is difficult to say whether his enjoy 

ment was more intense in exhibiting to 
his friends the private letters from distin 

guished men, abroad and at home, which 
exalted him to the skies, or in spreading 
before them other letters, mostly anony 

mous, which damned him to everlasting 
infamy as the foe of his country and of 
the human race. It must be confessed 
that, during the rebellion, our Southern 
friends did not confine themselves within 
the limits of good taste in their private 
communications to their Northern oppo 

nents. Itis impossible for me to compute 
the number of times that Summer's soul 
was consigned to perdition, with all the 
additions of superfluous profanity known 
to gentlemen in whom profanity appears 
to be a secretion in the throat These 
private threats and public denunciations 
were a source of humorous pleasure to 
Sumner. He never swore as an indi 
vidual; nobody ever heard an oath slip 
from his lips even in his eestasies of 
philanthropic rage; but he was the best 
swearer by proxy and quotation that ] 
ever listened to. The oaths launched at 
him by his Southern enemies, the oaths 
which some Republican Senators would 
occasionally hurl at him when they were 
vexed by his obstinacy in clinging to his 
own view of a party question that had 
been decided against him by a majority 
of Republican statesmen—these, in nar 
rating his experiences in political life to a 
friend, he would roll over on his tongue 
in quite an unsanctified but still innocent 
fashion, and laugh at the profanity as 
something exquisitely comical. The more 
people swore at him, the more delighted 
he was; and it is a pity that he did not 
have the same sense of humor in esti- 
mating the hyperboles of panegyrie ad 
dressed to him by his admirers, which he 
unquestionably had in estimating the hy 
perboles of execration shot at him by his 
assailants. 

My acquaintance with Sumner preceded 
by a few years his celebrated oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” deliv 
ered in Boston on the Fourth of July, 
1845. He had recently come back from 
Europe after one of the most successful 
social campaigns which a young Amer- 
ican had ever made abroad. From the 
first I was attracted by his grand, cor 
dial way of receiving even a chance ac- 
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flicts of nations with each other should be 
decided hereafter by tribunals on princi 
‘ ples of reason and justice, and that the 
sword should be appealed to only after 
every moral restraint on the passions of 
men had been urged in vain. He not 
only quoted in illustration of his concep- 
tion all great writers on international law, 
but he was particularly interesting in cit- 
ing the unpublished opinions of eminent 
he living European jurists with whom he had 
. conversed on the subject, and who con- 

fided to him aspirations in the direction 
, of his own ideal of a Congress of Nations 
which they probably would not have risk- 












putting into print. This ambition to ex- 
i tend the scope of international law was 
never absent from his mind; and later in 







on ** Constructive Claims,” all who knew 
EE him intimately must have felt that he was 
aiming at an addition to the laws of na- 





tions, that he was innovating on the es 
tablished code while he was seeming] 
only expounding it. On the oceasion o| 
his last visit to Great Britain, after the 
Treaty of Washington had been con 
cluded, I laughingly asked him, as we 
shook hands on the wharf, if he we 
going to England to collect his ** con 
structive claims.” He laughed in return 
but he added: ‘I can tell you one fact 
you do not know. Lord —— said to me, a 
few weeks ago, ‘ Mr. Sumner, had you not 
made that speech, we should not be her 
to negotiate the treaty which has just 
been happily concluded.’ So you see, i: 
making that speech, which has resulte: 
in ‘arbitration,’ I knew what I was about 
The ‘arbitration’ in this case may not be 
very satisfactory; indeed, I voted for the 
treaty only under great stress from 
friends whose arguments did not alto 


| gether convince my judgment ; but thi 


; = Gest 
i ¥ quaintance ; and I soon came to love him 
‘i very much, as did scores of other young 
- Te men, who dropped occasionally into his 
law office for an hour’s conversation. We 
13 all had a special liking for some English, 
ye or French, or German author; and here 
yy was a man who had seen and conversed 
ge with our particular idol a year or two ago, 
ti who was still in familiar correspondence 
. ia vith him, and was willing to show us, in 
t confidence, a letter from him dated only 
a month before. Sumner thus consumed 
in private conversation with us and other 
« more learned loungers a vast amount of 
time which probably should have been 
devoted to establishing himself in his pro- 
3 & fession. Whether he would have ever 
if become a great advocate ora great judge, 
iy had he devoted his whole energies and his 
t constantly accumulating stores of legal 
. learning to the profession of the law, it is 
: difficult to say. My impression of him, 
: in 1843, was this—that he was a man who | 
would devote himself to assisting and 
‘ cheering on others to eminence rather 
. than strive to become eminent himself. 
’ He was even then a philanthropist, a lover 
7 of mankind, to the very core of his nature. 
In conversing with him I found that all | 
his study of history had impressed him | 
with a horror of war, that all his study of 
law had kindled his soul into an ambition 
to make jurisprudence identical with eth- 
ics, and that his mind was specially bent 
on schemes which proposed such an ex- 
’ tension of the law of nations that all con- 
. 


} life, when he made his celebrated speech | 


establishment of the principle of arbitra 
tion must still be considered a great ad 
vance on the old ways of diplomatic in 
tercourse between nations. And you will 
find that Great Britain will never, in any 


| future war, place herself again in the pre 


dicament in which my speech demon 
strates she was placed in the matter of 
the rebel cruisers.” 

But my object at present is to show 
what a delight it was to hear Sumner tel] 
anecdotes of his experience of English 
life after he had returned from his first 
joyous visit to England, and when he was 
still a young man, full of enthusiasm for 
literature as well as for jurisprudence, 
and thoroughly enjoying, in endless talk 


—) 


| with chance visitors, the leisure of a law 


ver without clients, before the lawyer had 
been tempted to publicly appear in the 
field of either philanthropic enterprise or 
political discussion. Laying his head far 


| back on his chair, and indolently stretch- 


ing his long legs to the full length of their 
possible extension, he would discourse for 
hours on every subject and every person- 
age which the questions of his visitors 


| aroused in his singularly tenacious mem- 
lory. ‘“‘Did you meet Talfourd, Mr. 


ed their reputations as practical men by | 


Sumner, while you were in England ¢” 
‘*Oh yes; and that reminds me of a lu- 
dicrous incident connected with Dr. Chan- 
ning’s sending him his lecture on temper 
ance. Channing, you know, was capti- 


| vated, as all of us were, by Talfourd’s 


exquisite tragedy of Jon. Well, he sent 
his pamphlet to Talfourd, with the full 






edie « 
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assurance that the author of such a dra 
natic poem would gladly receive a lecture 
» full of moral truths; but the vood doe 
tor forgot to prepay the postage. In the 
condition of the postage laws at that time 
ie sum demanded for it was very large, 
id Talfourd refused to take it from the 
lice. Meanwhile it was exhibited among 
‘tters and documents unealled for: 
d at last the envelope became so torn 
iat the subject, as well as the name of 
ie person to whom it was addressed, be 
came visible to the public eye. Talfourd 
is unmercifully quizzed by the members 
of his special club on his unwillingness to 
take out from the office such a precious 
document, especially as its subject indi 
ited that it had some particular refer 
ence to him. I happened to be at the 
ib one night, or rather morning, when 
lfalfourd came in from the House of 
Commons, which had just adjourned. 
After calling for broiled bones and claret, 
he beckoned me to his table, and asked 
some questions regarding this Dr. Chan 
ning. Of course I told him what a noble 
hilanthropist Channing was, and how 
creatly he was esteemed by the best men 
the United States. ‘Well, Sumner,’ 
was his reply, ‘I wish, if you see him on 
your return, you would beg him to send 
me no more of his pamphlets without pay- 
ing the postage; and you may add, though 
t may be at the expense of my character 
for sobriety, which is unimpeached, that I 
belong, like my friend Charlies Lamb, to 
the tipsy school.’ ” 


1) 


And then, perhaps, the querist might be 
one who had heard of the breakfasts where 
men of letters met each other at the table 
of Samuel Rogers. ‘*‘ Have you ever, Mr. 
Sumner, been present at one of these 7” 
‘Many times,” was the reply; ‘* but you 
must not be deluded with the idea that 
the feeling among the persons invited to 
them was always cordial and friendly. I 
remember, on one occasion, after we had 
sat down at the table, Rogers remarked 
that a prominent lawyer and writer 
Whom he named, though invited, had not 
yet appeared. Then came a series of bit- 
ter sarcasms directed at the absent but ex- 
pected guest, to which the host blandly 
contributed his full share. Suddenly the 
object of this combined attack entered the 
room, and Rogers rose from his chair, 
shook hands with him in his most charm- 
ing way, and added, ‘ Ah! my dear —, 
how glad we are to see you! We were 


CHARLES SUMNER 


just speaking of you as you came in!” 
Sumner, indeed, keenly perceived the or 
ganized hypocrisy which constitutes the 
formal politeness at great London dinner 
and breakfast parties, and knew how 
much conceit, envy, hatred, and malice 
may be 


expressed without any violation 
*oood manners.” 


ot 
Again, some visitor might ask: ‘* Did 
you ever meet Macaulay And Sumner 
would answer: ** That reminds me of a 
curious circumstance in my London expe 
rience. Ata dinner at Lord Lansdowne’'s 
the question of codification came up for 
discussion, and I was appealed to as an 
American to give what information | 
could as to how far the laws of the sepa 
rate States and the United States had been 
harmonized into a code. I answered in 
general terms. A gentleman who sat op 
posite to me at the table, and who had not 
spoken before, then began to put to me a 
series of questions They were so search 
ing, and were so evidently intended to get 
at the very root of the matter, that I was 
driven from point to point, knowing all 
the time that I must in the end come to 
the exact, the real advance that our coun 
try had made in this direction. This ter 
rible fellow was content with no general 
ities. His penetrating analysis went pit 
ilessly on, every new question presenting 
new difficulties for me to clear up; but 
while I was drawing on all my resources 
of information to answer him, I felt con 
fident in my own mind that the question 
er was Macaulay, though I was then igno 
rant of the fact that he had returned from 
India. And I was right. It was Ma 
ecaulay. He was fresh from his great 
work on the India penal code, and knew 
more about codification than any English 
lawyer at the table. And, by-the-way, 
perhaps you have heard of the sarcasms 
that his legal opponents launched against 
that code. I was told in legal circles 
that though it had cost the government 
a guinea a word, it was utterly impracti- 
cable.” And it may be added here that 
Macaulay's code, with some modifications, 
has only been recently adopted by the In 
dian government. It had to undergo a 
storm of opposition lasting forty years be- 
fore its merits were recognized 

The defect of Sumner as a relator of 
such memories as these was his disposi- 
tion to be too minute and circumstantial 
in his narrative. His imaginative mem- 
ory was roused when he was asked any 
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question as to his intercourse with an em- | cers whose companies escorted the proces 


inent man, and he recalled in a dreamy 


incidents which were connected with it. 


Thus he would consume ten minutes in 
telling a story which a man like Choate 


would have flashed upon his hearer in one. 


During all the early period to which I | 
refer, Sumner appeared to be a thorough | 


philanthropist in thought and feeling, 
rather than a man capable of putting 
philanthropy into aggressive action, and 
of becoming a great public Force. In 


listening to him one got the impression of | 
which | 


a certain indolence of nature, 
would be content with uttering moral 
opinions without backing them up with 
moral might. Suddenly, as by a flash of 
lightning, the forces which had been si- 
lently gathering in his soul during long 
studies, long meditations, and long con- 


Fourth-of-July oration. 
‘*The True Grandeur of Nations;” the oc- 
easion was the commemoration of Inde- 
pendence-day, which the municipality of 
Boston celebrates annually with an ora- 
tion and other fire-works. 
cess of Sumner was due to the fact that 
his oration was studiously framed so as to 
be utterly inappropriate to the occasion. 
It happened that a considerable number 
of army and navy officers were present, 
some of them suggesting to the audience 
memories of the war of 1812. Foreseeing 
that there was to be a kind of benevolent 
mischief in Sumner’s oration, I took a po- 
sition at the extreme end of the hall in 
which it was delivered, in order to watch 
its effect on the countenances of the bewil- 
dered or belligerent auditors as his fa- 
mous plea for peace was developed, each 
proposition illustrated by some vivid pic- 
ture of the horrors of war, and both prop- 
ositions and pictures relentlessly leading 
to the conclusion that among communi- 
ties of reasonable and Christian men war 
should be abolished. The contrast  be- 
tween the expenses of supporting Harvard 
College and the man-of-war Ohio, then 
floating in Boston Harbor, together with 
his somewhat clumsy ridicule of the span- 
gled costume by which an officer of the 
militia is distinguished by his dress from 
an ordinary citizen, must have been re- 
sented as an inexpiable offense not only 
by the captains and commodores of the 
regular army and navy who were present 
in full regimentals, but by the militia offi- 


The great suc- | 





| sion to the hall, and who altogether out 
way the irrelevant as well as the relevant | 


shone their professional brethren in thi 
freshness and brillianey of their military 
accoutrements. The whole scene, as | 
viewed it from the outside, seemed to me 
so deliciously humorous that I fear the 
moral grandeur of Sumner’s sentiments 
did not impress me half as much as his a] 
most child-like innocence while he went 


|on dealing stab after stab to estimable 


servants of the United States, who had 
come there with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that on the Fourth of July, at least, 
they would not only be honorably men- 
tioned, but might also count on being 
overwhelmed by a multitude of those hol 
low compliments which on such occa 
sions are ordinarily lavished on ‘the 


| brave defenders of the country, whether 
/on land or sea.” 
versations on moral ideas, broke out in a | 
His subject was | 


They could not hav 
dreamed that the uselessness of their pro 
fession would be the orator’s theme, when 
they remembered how scanty were their 
emoluments, and how severe was the code 
of professional honor which prevented 
them from resorting to those ignoble con 
trivances by which many civil officers of 


| the government increased their meagre 
5 


‘*wage” by illicit and unlawful gains 
Sumner, as might naturally have been 
expected, was called to account by many 
speakers in the dinner that followed in 
“aneuil Hall; but he bore his punishment 
meekly; and the peculiar fascination of 
his smile was never more charmingly ap- 
parent than during the time he sweetly 
listened to the Ciatribes of his angry oppo 
nents, even when his friend Dr, Paifrey 
felt himself compelled to join in the cho- 
rus of dissent. 

On the next day his law office was beset 
by friends and foes alike. The remon 
strants were there in great force; and 
Sumner had to reply off-hand to those 
who agreed with him in full, to those who 
half agreed with him, and to those who 
totally disagreed with him. For hours he 
was mobbed by a successive crowd of in- 
telligent men, whose questions were so 
searching that a speech longer than his 
oration. would have been required to an- 
swerthem. Choate, whose office was near 
Sumner’s, darted in at a propitious mo- 
ment, and dragged off the most formida- 
ble of his friends and antagonists, the 
great publicist Dr. Lieber; but still, sym- 
pathizers were almost difficult for 
Sumner to manage as non-sympathizers. 


as 











Hillard, whose office was connected with 
Sumner’s—divided only by a door—and 
who was then in close friendship with 
him, quietly remarked to me, amidst the 
din of voices: ‘‘ What folly is all this! 
Each of these men professes to be a Chris 
tian; Sumner, as I understand it, has sim 
ply applied the principles of Christianity 
to war, and he has raised a tumult fiercer 
than if he had insulted Boston, on the na 
tional anniversary, by an open profession 
of paganism !”’ 

In a few months after this oration on 
the Fourth of July, 1845, it became evi 
dent that Sumner had established himself 
is a power among two classes of our New 
England population which it is never safe 
for any politician or statesman to disre 
gard or despise, namely, earnest progress 
ive clergymen and warm-hearted cultiva- 
ted women. In speaking of ** cultivated” 
women, it is, of course, implied that the 
phrase includes not only those women of 
large hearts who have been highly edu 
cated as to the knowledge of many lan 
guages and many literatures, but those 
women who have been trained in the aus 
tere discipline of practical life to regard 
moral obligations as the most important 
and permanent of all the ties on which 
civil society rests, though they may speak 
no language but their own, and have read 
but few books except the Bible and Pil 
grim’s Progress. The influence which 
Sumner early obtained among these 
sources of real power went on increasing 
to the day of his death. There was from 
the first something feminine, though not 
effeminate, in the delicacy of his percep- 
tion of moral obligations. 

Meanwhile a considerable portion of in 
telligent, practical men honestly deliver 
ed their opinion that Sumner was, in the 
most expressive term of Yankee contempt, 
‘‘a greenhorn.” They saw clearly that 


war was a hateful condition of human af- | 


fairs to which all ‘*‘ Christian” states must 
be at times exposed ; that preparations for 
possible wars should properly enter into 
the economy of all strong governments ; 
that the precepts of the Christian religion 
were historically proved to be weak against 
human avarice and human ambition ; and 
that the best way, on the whole, to pre- 
vent war was to be prepared for it. These 
men did not add that the great provoca- 
tions to war were moral, springing from 
the stalwart assertion of the rights of man 
against the oppressions of privileged men : 
Vor. LIX.—No. 350.—18 
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that there could be no peace as long as 
any man was deprived of his rights ; and 
that the fiery philanthropists who appear 
as the champions of reason, justice, and 
peace, who denounce religious supersti 
tion and political tyranny in words which 
stir multitudes into revolt against what 
is truly revolting, are the most efficient 
provokers of war W hen the \ ask this 
kine or that aristocracy to combine with 
other kings and other aristocracies to pre 
vent the nations they rule from indul 
ging in the expensive expedient of war, 
they suppose a condition of things which 
would reduce the people they rule into 
a weak submission to servitude, against 
which human nature, at least in Europe 
and the United States, instinctively up 
rises with arms in its hands. Fifteen or 
sixteen years after the oration which first 


| made him prominent among the public 


men of the country, Sumner’s earnest 
preaching of the seemingly peaceful doe 
trine of right and justice ended in making 
him one of the most prominent of those 
American statesmen who, in the most 
frightful of civil wars recorded in history, 
were for waging war to its utmost limits 
until justice and right were establish 
ed throughout the land. He would, of 
course, have preferred that the dread ar 
bitrament of war should have been avoid 
ed; but when it came, who was more 
vehement than he to prosecute it on prin 
ciples that could only end with the entire 
prostration of the South? Most wars, in 
deed, when waged in civilized states, are 
either the direct or remote results of the 
insurrection of the human heart, the hu 
man conscience, and the human reason 
against the attempt of a few privileged 
men to degrade human nature itself by 
an insolent assertion of superiority over 
the great mass of mankind. 

But to return to the immediate subject. 
Sumner’s reputation grew day by day, as 
the great Christian layman of New Eng- 
land, from the time the oration on ‘‘ The 
True Grandeur of Nations” was publish- 
ed. The peace societies naturally wel 
comed so eloquent an adherent; but the 
series of speeches and addresses which 
followed it, with his favorite emphasis on 
RIGHT—always prominent with a capital 
R, or with the whole word in capitals—so 
worked into the mind and moral senti- 
ment of Massachusetts that he became at 
last the Senator of that State in Congress, 
by the operation of the Darwinian law 
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of natural selection and *‘ the survival of 
the fittest’ among the contending politi- 
cians who desired to obtain the place. 

In 1846, a after his Fourth-of- 
July oration, he made a new application 
of its principles in his noble Phi Beta 
address at Cambridge, on ‘** The Schol- 
ar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthro- 
pist.”’ The selected to represent 
these were John Pickering, Joseph. Story, 
Washington Allston, and William Ellery 
Channing. 
occasion of the delivery of this oration, I 
can bear testimony to the general enthu- 
siasm with which it was received by the 
old and by young men who were pres- 


year 


men 


ent; the tribute to Judge Story, especial- | 
ly, was the best compact statement that | 


has ever been made of Story’s real con- 
tributions to jurisprudence, considered as 
and yet a young sprig of the 
law, hardly out of his legal teens, super- 


a science ; 


ciliously remarked to one of his compan- | 


hall that the whole 
speech sounded to him as if it were made 
up out of four rejected obituary notices ; 
and the joke made him quite a reputation 
among the whole body of young gentle- 
men of his turn of mind, whose wit con- 
sisted in sneering at any man who was 


ions as he left the 


so demented as to be inspired by any mor- 
al enthusiasm whatever for what Sumner 
emphatically called the ‘‘ Right.” 

But the special criticism on Sumner, 
advanced even by some persons whose 
minds were absorbed in questions relat- 
ing to philanthropy, was this, that he 
was a pedantic philanthropist. If there 
is one among Sumner’s many orations 
which may be selected from the rest as 
pre-eminently able, it is his college ad- 
dress (1848) on ** The Law of Human Prog- 
ress.” After having been delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union 
College, Schenectady (New York), he re- 
peated it before scores of popular lyceums 
in New England and New York. The au- 
diences were doubtless amazed that a prop- 
osition which they were prepared to accept 
without question was histori¢ally consid- 
ered, that the obscure hints of the law in 
ancient poets and philosophers were elabo- 
rately set forth, and that the theories of 
Descartes, Pascal, Vico, Leibnitz, Lessing, 
Perrault, Fontenelle, Turgot, Condorcet, 


and a host of other modern writers were | 


quoted to prove his ultimate conclusion 
that, in the words of Pascal, the succession 
of men, as they appear age after age, may 


Having been present on the | 


be regarded as one man, ‘‘ who lives al 
ways, and learns continually.” A quick 
| witted woman, who had heard the lectur 
|at a village lyceum, told me that whe: 
Sumner first announced his proposition, 


she agreed to it at once as an obvious truth 


Sut,’ she added, *‘ when he went on. 
summoning this and that great man of 
whom I had never heard to testify to its 
validity, I began to grow suspicious; the 
| truism took on more and more the char 
acter of a paradox; and after his citations 
of authorities had come to an end, I came 
that human 
was one of Sumner’s benevolent heresies. 
| and was inclined to disbelieve in it alto 
gether.” 
Yet the 
method of 
freedom, 


to the conclusion progress 


value of Sumner’s historical] 
treating the genealogy of 
and the importance that his 
|large legal and general learning gave to 
| his arguments for human rights, were at 


once evident when he became a member 
of the Senate of the United States, and 
plunged into a hand-to-hand and mind 
| to-mind fight with the accomplished law 
| yers and debaters who thought, or pre 
| 


| tended to think, that the truisms accept 
|}ed at most New England firesides were 
damnable paradoxes, which all friends 
of the Union and the Constitution must 
passionately denounce or derisively re 
ject. Then the laborious antiquarian of 
liberty came in to re-enforce its reso- 
lute champion, citing precedents as flu- 
ently as he asserted principles, and bas 
|ing the disputed proposition that two 
and two made four on a mass of accredit 
ed authorities in matters of government 
and legislation which were entirely inde 
pendent of the judgments of his own in 
tellect and the monitions of his own in 
dividual conscience. Thus he could not 
be contemptuously dismissed by his broth 
er Senators as a mere ‘freedom screech 
er,” for he screeched Grotius and Puffen 
dorf, screeched L’Hopital and Turgot, 
screeched Hale, Holt, Mansfield, Chat 
ham, Camden, Burke, and Fox, screech 
ed Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jay, Marshall, Jackson, Story, 
and Webster, and never seemed to in 
dulge in an impulse of enthusiasm with 
out having in his brain an authority 
which justified the words that came hot 
from his heart. Therefore, what struck 
| popular audiences as pedantry became, 
when Sumner entered the Senate of the 
| United States, an element of power. 
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legal opponents, treating him at first as a 
nere enthusiast, were soon forced to ad 
mit that the brietless barrister they affect 
ed to despise had employed the time 


ch they had spent in the practice of 
the law in local courts, with fat fees as the 
ist reward of their industry, in a patient 
id prolonged study of every branch of 
iW, national and international: that he 
vas intimately acquainted with the most 
mportant decisions of the Supreme Court 
the United States, and of the j idg 
ments of the State tribunals as far as they 
ore on the subject which happened to be 
inder discussion; and that the attempt to 
put him down by technical objections 
ended in rousing a kind of legal poreu 
pine, bristling all over with technicalities, 


and shooting out his pointed quills to the 
right and the left, never more delight 
ed than when his political enemies called 
forth the special capacity in which he pre 
eminently excelled. His vast memory 
became indeed ‘‘a tremendous engine 
of legislative oppression” when its stores 
of precedents, legal or historical, were 
ealled forth by the questions, the taunts, 
the sneers, or the invectives of his polit 
ical adversaries. 

The great body of the reformers and 
philanthropists of the country at last set 
tled on Sumner as their man, because 
they found that in a national assembly 
which included lawyers and jurists he 
could bring learning to the aid of moral 
enthusiasm, and hunt up precedents to 
sustain all the principles which he and 
they mutually advocated. This was all 
the more important because such a com 


philanthropic statesman was a rare phe 
nomenon in our politics. They came to 
the conclusion that though four added to 


1 
y 
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) 
wie 


his party, which was clamorous for every 
new advance in the path which event 
ually led to negro emancipation He de 
Ve loped by degrees a ki d of moral 1m 
placability, derived from the uncompro 


mising ethical fiereeness of his chief sup 


porters. He could bear ordinary taunts 


and invectives with fortitude, but when 
suspicions were suggested that he was not 
up to the requirements of ‘the party of 
Right,” he was greatly disturbed. The 
charge that any one was ahead of him in 
the legislative championship of justice 
and freedom, and had grounds for in 
veighing against his short-comings in the 
cause, inflicted on him an immedicable 
wound, unless it was healed by an im- 
mediate proposal of some new measure, 
which it might take a year of debate to 
get organized into a law. 

Sumner was early accused of the foi 
ble or vice of vanity, and the accusation 
was repeated again and again up to the 
day of his death. He was doubtless open 
to the charge; but it is extremely diffi 
cult for any body who knew him inti 
mately and loved him heartily to state the 
peculiar form this foible assumed, con 
sidered as one of the many ingredients 
which went to make up his character, so 
that those who knew him not can view 
it in its relations with the nobler and pre 
dominating qualities of his nature. To 
him there was a glory, perhaps some 
times a vainglory, in doing a good act, 
in making a good speech, or in writing a 


good book. If, in the early days of his 


| career, any thing done by himself attract 


led the attention of men he esteemed, he 
bination of the technical lawyer and the | 


four made eight in the minds of simple | 


people, it might mean nine or eighty- 
eight in the minds of members of Con 
gress; and they witnessed, with ever-in 


immense weight of the authorities which 
the Senator from Massachusetts brought 
to bear on this question of moral arith 
metic, when its soundness was vehement 
ly questioned by eminent publicists both 
from the South and North. But as Pul 


teney, the great opponent of Walpole, | 


said, nearly a century and a half ago, 
“The heads of parties are, like the heads 
of snakes, carried on by the tails;” and 
Sumner was the head of a party within 


delighted in showing to his intimate ac 
quaintances the flattering letters he re- 
ceived; but he delighted even more in the 


| success of his friends. If Hillard wrote a 


notable article in the North American 
Review, if Longfellow published a new 


poem, or Prescott a new history, or Lieber 
; 


| anew work on the philosophy of polities, 
creasing admiration, the long array and | 


or Story a new treatise elucidating some 
difficult department of law, he expended 


| all his energies in the attempt to set forth 





its merits. He was more vain, if the ex 
pression may be allowed, of the works of 
his friends than of his own. He wished 
that every thing they wrote should be 
properly appreciated, and that the public 
opinion should be in aecord with his own. 
It is impossible to compute the amount of 
labor he consumed in aiding his literary 
ind legal brethren when any one of them 
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was engaged in an enterprise which re- 
quired toilsome research. His learning 
and his time were always at their dispos 
al, and his glory in their glory became 


Now 


vanity, when it becomes a vice, is ever 


occasionally almost vainglorious. 


allied to envy, and of envy Sumner had | 


His cordial 
recognition of the merits of others exceed- 


not a particle in his nature. 


ed in warmth any feeling he might have | 


Where literature 
was concerned, he was, from the first, su 
perior to all political and social prejudices. 
There was a period, some forty years ago, 


of his own deservings. 


when a distinguished historian, of strong 
Democratic principles, was personally the 
most unpopular man in Boston, where 
he held an important political office. 
‘Why,’ a cultivated gentleman said to 


me at this time, ‘‘do you young men of 


the —— Lyceum invite him to lecture be 
‘*We invited him because, 
being an eminent man of letters, we sup 


fore you ?” 


posed we should attract to our course of | 
lectures persons of culture like yourself.” | 


‘*‘Then you have made a great mistake. 


cept by Charles Sumner and William H. 
Prescott, who tolerate every body.” 
was really a tribute to Sumner’s magna- 
nimity, as he had then little sympathy 
with the political views of the man that 
Boston society, through one of its mouth- 
pieces, thus inexorably proscribed. 
linking of his name with that of Prescott, 


the most genial and amiable of human be- 


ings, was also honorable to him. 


(1847). 


/managed to get 


| ventleman ? 


mittee on Foreign Relations. He was a 
political force of the first rank, in the opin 
ion of ambassadors of foreign states, when 
numbers of the commercial and manufac 
turing aristocracy of his native city rated 
and berated him as a vulgar fanatic. Mr 
Samuel Hooper—a Boston merchant, who 
represented Boston in the national Hous 
of Representatives for many years, before. 
during, and after the war of the rebellion. 
and who was an intimate friend of Sum 
ner—told me that one of his solid mer 
cantile friends once asked him how he 
along with that fellow 
Sumner. 

‘Oh, very well,” was the reply. ‘J 
meet him very often. He appears to be 
invited to every party given in Washing 
ton. You can’t go any where without 
meeting him.” 

‘** But you don’t say he is considered a 
You don’t say that he is a 
man that one would ask, now, to dine at 
your table or mine 2?” 

‘* No,” Mr. Hooper rejoined, with that 


| dry, delicious, and quietly malicious hu 
He is a person tolerated by nobody—ex- | 


mor which characterized him, ‘‘T don't 


| think that it would become you to invite 
This | him to your house. 


But society in Wash 
ington is mixed up of heterogeneous ele 
ments such as we never find in Boston 
There is, you know, a lot of ambassadors 


| from the various countries of Europe— 


The | 


dukes, earls, barons, knights, and other 


| persons, with this or that title prefixed to 


their names—and they are compelled, for 


| political reasons, to invite all kinds of 
Not many years after this, Sumner him- | persons to their dinners. 
self came under the ban of ** good society.” 


Sumner seems 


|to be their favorite guest; but I would 
The occasion was a debate at a meeting | 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society 
He had done or said before this 
some things which offended the inner cir- | 
cles of Boston society, but in setting forth | wines. 


not, of course, advise you to invite him 
to dinner. In Boston we are naturally 
more cautious in selecting the persons 
who are to eat our meats and drink our 
In Washington we have to be 


his views on prison discipline, he, in the | less discriminating.” 


heat of debate, made some needlessly cut- 


And the good Boston merchant depart 


ting remarks on persons of the first re-| ed, fully assured that his friend Hooper 


spectability in the city, and he was thence- 


forth voted by them to be ‘‘ vulgar.” 


entirely agreed with him as to the propri 


His | ety of excluding such a fanatic as Sumner 


» . . le . . 
offenses against what was considered so- | from the inner sanctuary of his own un 


cial and political decorum went on in- | polluted dwelling. 


And yet at this very 


creasing year after year, and the houses | time Sumner was recognized at the seat 
where he had before been a welcome vis- | of government as one of the powers to b 


itor closed their doors to him-one after | consulted in 


the other. 


the settlement of matters 


It is curious that this fash-| which intimately affected the prosperity 


ionable ostracism continued after he had | of the commerce of Boston in common 


made himself a great reputation in the | 
Senate of the United States, and held the 
position of chairman of the Senate Com- | 


with that of the whole commerce of the 
country. 


| 
| , 
| Inquestions relating to domestic affairs, 
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Sumner was almost always in collision 
with his Democratic opponents, and often 
with his Republican friends. In foreign 
affairs, however, he generally carried with 
him both the Democratic and the Repub 
lican members of his special committee of 
the Senate. This was owing primarily to 
his exceptional knowledge of internation 
al law, the study of which had occupied 
his attention from the time he entered the 
Law School at Cambridge: but this advan 
tage was supplemented by his immens¢ 
correspondence with the leaders of Euro 
pean opinion. Many of these leaders were 
occupants of offices under their respective 
governments; others were professors of 
international law in the universities of 
England, France, and Germany; where, 

er, indeed, there was a man competent to 
deliver a wise opinion on the law of na 
tions, whether in office or out of it, Sum 
ner contrived that a private letter address 
ed to himself should be an element which 
should properly be considered in the judg 
ment of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations as to the immediate question be- 
forethem. Itis probable that Mr. Pierce in 
the forth-coming volumes of his Life of 
Sumner will demonstrate how Lord Palm 
erston was forced to abandon his early | 
insolent pretensions regarding “‘ belliger 

ency” by the knowledge which Sumner 
possessed, through his private correspond 

ence, that some eminent member of the 

House of Commons would rise on some 

occasion and put a question to the First 

Lord of the Treasury which it would be 

awkward for him to answer. That ques 

tion would be asked because Sumner had 

suggested it to one of his numerous cor 

respondents who were members of the 

House. Indeed, it may be confidently as- 

serted that there were a series of commu 

nications between influential members of 
the English House of Commons and House 
of Lords, addressed (privately, of course) 

to Mr. Sumner, the chairman of the Senate | 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
seriously influenced the action of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain. The power that Sumner obtain 
ed was due to his exact information re 
garding the real public opinion underly 
ing all the votes of Parliament and all the 
judgments of the press. This power he 
exercised with a kind of inexorable and 
implacable persistence, knowing that, if 
his demands were resisted, England would 
be placed in the position of a power of the 


} 


second rank in Europe. ** That,” he once 


told me, ‘*is my object. If England should 
abandon her proud pre-eminence among 
the governments of Europe as the special 
representative of civil and religious liber 
ty, if she should, in her relations to our 
country, dare to violate the recognized 
principles of international law, she must 
be inevitably reduced to the ignominious 
position of a power of the second class 
My speech, w hich has so often been laugh 
ed at, and which every English journal 
denounces—though not one of the news 
papers has ever condescended to print it 
in full IS really pondered by the shrewd 
ministers and diplomatists of other Euro 
pean governments. They know that until 
the questions I have mooted have been set 
tled, England can not be considered a pow 
er of the first rank, because she has not 
settled her debt of justice to us. We have 
shown a capacity of improvising armies 
and navies which naturally excites sur 
prise abroad; and as long as Great Britain 
insolently denies our right to have the dif 
ferences between us adjusted by fair arbi 


| tration, she has a terrible enemy on her 


flank should she choose to indulge in the 
luxury of war.” 

The relations between Mr. Seward and 
Sumner during the administration of An 
drew Johnson were of a singular kind, 
and explain the difficulties he afterward 
unsuccessfully encountered in his deal 
ings with Mr. Fish during the adminis 
tration of President Grant. Seward and 
Sumner were old political and personal 
friends, and understood each other per 
fectly when they came into political hos 
tility. They were generally in accord as 
to the foreign policy of the government 
at the time they were most vehemently at 
variance on the domestic question of re 
construction. It was pleasant to listen 


| to Sumner as he narrated any one of his 


many interviews with the Secretary of 
State. Thus he would say: ** As soon as 
I heard of the position of Seward on this 
question, I hurried to his house to expos 
tulate with him. Once together in his 


| private room, I immediately began: *‘ Mr 
| Seward, you have lost the great opportu 


nity of your life ta be ranked among tlhe 
most illustrious of our statesmen. You 
have done much more. You have for 
feited by this act a large part of your rep 
utation among reformers and philanthro 
pists, which you had justly acquired by 
vour efforts in the cause of justice and 
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freedom. This last offense is inexpiable, | 


unless it be at once repented of and dis- | 
claimed. History will hold you up as one | 
of those men who met a great occasion, 
on which the happiness and welfare of | 
oppressed millions depended, by a weak 
compliance with the intrigues, the false 
statements, and the sophistical logic of 
their oppressors. I beg you to pause in 
time.’ And then,” Sumner would add, 
with exquisite naiveté, ‘Seward would 


get mad {as what man would not ?)}, and 


denounce me and my political friends as | 


fools and fanatics; and, you know, he was 
very liberal of those profane adjectives 
which men in excitement apply to fools 
and And so we would go on 
for perhaps half an hour in the fiercest 
contention, until our mutual noble rage 
Then 
ing his equanimity, would say, ‘Sumner, 
let us leave this matter, 
not agree, and proceed to foreign affairs, 
I think, we have no radical cause 
of difference. 


fanatics. 


was exhausted. Seward, recover- 


where we can 
where, 


tary of State, in a peculiarly embarrassing 
While 
this question of belligerency is pending be- 
tween our government and that of Great 
Britain we can not consider any claim of 
other governments, however just they may 
be. I wish you would allow me to say, 
if Mr. , representing ——, and Baron 
——, representing or any other of 


position as to foreign ambassadors. 


the European ministers, call upon me for | 


redress, that the trouble is not in my de- 


partment, but in the Senate Committee on | 


Foreign Relations. As you are the chair- 
man of that committee, and all the claims 
are in your possession, it may expose you 
to some misrepresentation, perhaps some 
obloquy, but I think it would be more 


proper that you should bear the burden | 


than I. Of course we can not consider 
any claim from any quarter until Great 
Britain has receded from her first preten- 
sion.’ And so we would have another 
half-hour’s talk, perfectly friendly on both 
sides, in which it was agreed that I should 
be referred to as the obnoxious person 
who obstructed the consideration of any 
claims, until Great Britain had acknowl- 
edged the principle on which all should 
be settled. When the ambassadors came 
to me, I always told them that a few min- 
utes’ conversation with the British minis- 
ter would inform them of the real diffi- 
culty in the case. So, you see, though 
Seward and I were at swords’ points on 


Now Iam placed, as Secre- | 


many questions, we got along together 
very well in respect to matters of for- 
eign policy. We never really quarrelled, 
though we sometimes violently disagreed.” 

One can easily understand why ‘* a new 
hand” in the office of Secretary of State, 
like Mr. Fish, who had little of Mr. Sew 
ard’s flexibility, could not contrive to fall 


|into agreeable relations with the chair 


man of the Senate Committee on Foreion 
Relations, and why President Grant came 
positively to hate him. Sumner had be- 
come so accustomed to dominate in mat- 
ters of state, was so blunt and belliger- 
ent in his conversations with Lincoln and 
Seward, that he could hardly understand 
why his outspoken advice should not be 
received by a new administration as it 
had been received by the old. Seward’s 
appreciation of his mastery of foreign af- 
fairs, which was not only due to Sumner’s 
knowledge of international law, but to 
his extensive correspondence with the 
|leaders of English and European opin- 
ion on every disputed question which 
came up during and after the war, pre- 
vented him from ever getting into any 
quarrel with Sumner which would dis- 
solve their personal friendship. Even 
after, as I have said, he had exchanged 
| epithets with Sumner which would have 
| justified, to the Southern mind, an ex- 
change of pistol-bullets, he would say, 
‘‘Now I desire to see your last letters 
| from —— -——, from Lord ——, from 
\the Duke of , and any other corre- 
spondents of yours in Europe. The dis- 
patch Iam going to write requires all the 
| interior information I can possibly ob- 
tain regarding the real feelings and in- 
tentions of the men who represent public 
opinion abroad.” Mr. Seward felt that it 
would be folly to quarrel with a Senator 
| who not only had the principles of inter- 
national law in his brain, but had the 
opinions of its latest expositors in his 
pocket. Mr. Lincoln, again, so clearly 
discerned the impolicy of making an ene- 
my of the formidable Massachusetts Sena- 
tor, who so specially represented the mor- 
al sentiment of the Northern people, that 
he bore with much magnanimity Sum- 
ner’s somewhat rude intrusions of advice 
as to what should be the President's poli- 
ey. A few days before Lincoln's second 
inauguration as President, Sumner called 
at the White House, and told him that he 
was determined to defeat in the Senate 
his favorite measure regarding Louisiana, 


| 
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because it embodied a vicious principle, | 


which would be quoted as a precedent 
when any large scheme of reconstruction, 
applying to the whole rebel States, might 
be brought forward. Lincoln blandl; 
listened to the Senator’s remonstrances, 
ind replied: ** Mr. Sumner, I am not con 
vinced by your arguments; and as to 
your threat of defeating the bill, I can 
tell you it is impossible, for I know that a 
clear majority of the Senate is in its fa- 
vor.” ‘‘But I tell you, Mr. President,” 
answered Sumner, ‘it shall and will be 
defeated.” ‘‘ Try it,” was the quiet re 
tort. Sumner did try it. He appeared 
on the last night of the session of Con 
rress With a small law library, partly on 
his desk, and partly piled up on either 
side of it. The bill was introduced, and 
it was supposed that it would be immedi 
ately passed. Sumner, however, had the 
floor, and began to speak. After he had 
spoken an hour or two, it occurred to Sen- 
ator Wade, of Ohio, that it would be well 
to ask Sumner—as the session of Congress 
would soon expire, and as there was much 
necessary business still remaining to be 
done—how long the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts intended to occupy the attention 
of the Senate. Sumner replied, in his 
most courteous tones, that he feared he 
could not get through his argument in 
less than six hours; the Senator from 
Ohio must see, from the books he had 
about him, every one of which contained 
matter bearing on the question of debate, 
and from which he proposed to make 
copious extracts, that his speech must be 
of unusual length, and that he could 
not promise that it would come to a 
close before the legal session of Congress 
came to an end. Wade, who had in his 


charge what was, in effect, Lincoln’s bill, | 


was, on this announcement, compelled to 
abandon it. Sumner thus managed to 
have the whole great subject of recon- 
struction postponed to the period when it 
could be discussed in all its larger rela- 


country. 
It is very likely that this incident, as 


Sumner told it to me, may be inaccurate | 


in details. If so, the fault is in my mem- 


ory, not in his long narrative. But his | 


object in telling it was to illustrate a beau- 
tiful quality of Lincoln’s character. ‘‘I 
thought,” he said, ‘‘that the President 
would consider my opposition as a per- 
sonal affront. Instead of that, you may 


suppose of my surprise when he sent me 
a note on the next day, asking me to ac- 
company Mrs. Lincoln, in his carriage, to 
the ceremonies of the inauguration, and 
also to accompany her to the inauguration 
ball in the evening. As to the ball, you 
may imagine the kind of wonder which 
was excited when, with Mrs. Lincoln on 
my arm, I made my way through the thick 
throng of ladies and gentlemen present, 
and placed her in her selected seat. The 
thing was nothing in itself; but it still, I 
thought, read a lesson to shrewd politi- 
cians, when they had to undertake the 
task of pleasing such a man as Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

[tis evident that Sumner’s way of rush 
ing in upon Lincoln and Seward with his 
vehement advice was not adapted to the 
mental and moral constitution of Grant 
and Fish. Perhaps they would not con 
cede the value of the information he was 
able to give, while they resented the stren- 
uousness, amounting almost to physical 
force, with which he urged his opinions 
on their attention. The quarrel which 
ensued came in the natural order of things. 

Much has been said about Sumner’s lack 
of humorous perception; but this defect 
has been somewhat overstated. There 
was, it must be admitted, a certain tenden- 
cy in his eloquence to grandiloquence—a 
tendency which was in his mind as well 
asin his words. Coleridge, in the admira- 
ble criticism on his friend Wordsworth, 
in the Biographia Literaria, states that 
the great poet sometimes brings in 
thoughts and images too great for the 
subject they illustrate, and he calls this 
‘*mental bombast,” as distinguished from 
verbal. It is a vice of style into which 
serious minds are apt to slide, when they 
are deficient in that sense of humor which 
would instinctively correct or prevent it. 
Sumner undoubtedly was not without 
his full share of this defect. Still, in my 


| conversations with him I often found 
| him genially open to impressions of the 
tions to the welfare of both sections of the 


humorous side of the questions he com- 
monly debated with passionate fervor. 
At the time when he was among the most 
strenuous of those Republicans who op- 


posed the renomination of Grant for the 


Presidency, I called upon him one even- 
ing at his rooms in Boston. He immedi- 
ately began to declaim against the nomi- 
nation of Grant as a ‘‘ nomination not fit 
to be made” forasecondterm. Ina pause, 
perhaps of half a minute, when his vehe- 
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mence was somewhat exhausted, and he | 
stopped to gather breath for a new assault, 
[ took the opportunity to remark that what 
he had just said reminded me of some- 
thing that I had read in a newspaper the 
day before. 


they were published I happened to take 
| up each work early in the evening of one 
day, and it was very late in the morning 
of the next that I went to bed. In both 
cases sleep was impossible until the biog 
raphy and the novel came to anend. In 
Haydon’s autobiography, full as it is of 
interesting matter, there is no description 
more deliciously humorous than his ac 


gates 


nt we oe 
a eR, 


‘What was it?” he eagerly 
“Oh, nothing but 


Sf 


asked. 


a 


this—a _ coin- 
cidence of opinion between your friend 
B and your friend Agassiz.” ‘** B—— 


— 
re 


es 


SS EF 


we 


¥ 


and Agassiz! how could they have any 
What has Agassiz to 
do with the next Republican nomination 
for the Presidency ?” 


thing in common ? 


‘IT know nothing about the matter but 


what the newspaper states. There is an 
absurd report abroad that Agassiz, on geo- 
logical grounds, predicts that the world 
will be smashed to pieces on October 22. 
The 


friend B 


news was communicated to your 
while he was absorbed in 
arranging multitudinous rows of figures 
demonstrating that Grant could not be re 
elected, and that he only paused a moment 
in his calculations to exclaim, ‘Good! 
Any thing to beat Grant.’” Atthis Sum- 
ner absolutely roared with laughter, and 
I feared he would drop from his chair, so 


convulsed was he with the sudden turn | 


given to his serious thinking. 


the motto which was suggested for Mr. 
Greeley, the candidate of the Democrats 
and the discontented Republicans. ‘* No,” 
he said, recovering his accustomed ear- 
nestness; ‘‘ what is it?’ ‘Simply this : 
‘If any man attempts to tear down the 
American flag, bail him on the spot !” 


And then he laughed more uproariously | 
Stale as the jokes were, he | 
but he must 


than before. 
had never heard of them; 


have had some sense of humor to appre- 


were, in the height of his moral passion 


against what he thought the sins of Grant’s | 


administration. 

On the other hand, there were occa- 
sions when he seemed singularly obtuse 
to the most exquisite examples of humor. 
In 1853 was published a book which 
ranks with the most fascinating of all 


| troducing 


‘** Well,” I replied, | 


I then ven- | 
tured to add that he must, of course, know | 


count of a dinner which he gave in 
December, 1817, for the purpose 

Keats to Wordsworth, with 
Lamb one of the party. 
soon got delightfully 
He made a speech, and voted me 
absent, and made them drink my health.” 
Then he turned to Wordsworth, and said, 
‘*Now, you old Lake Poet, you rascally 
poet, why do you call Voltaire dull? 
After the dinner came tea, and then a 
stranger came in, who, like Wordsworth, 


of in 
Charles as 
‘*Lamb,” he says, ** 
merry, 


| was a comptroller of stamps, and had a 


vague notion that his brother comptroller 
was an eminent poet. As Lamb was doz 
ing by the fire, the comptroller, being in 
literary company, naturally desired to 
show himself competent to appreciate po 
ets, and turning to Wordsworth, solemn 
ly asked, ‘Don’t you think, Sir, Milton 
was a great genius 2?” The scene that en 


| sued is fully described by Haydon; but 
| the special point of it is that Lamb took 
| up a candle, and walking up to the pro- 


saic comptroller, asked, with great solem- 
nity, ‘Sir, will you allow me to look at 
your phrenological development?” The 
result of the whole series of embarrass- 
ments arising from Lamb’s reiterated de 
mand to have ‘* another look at that gen- 
tleman’s organs” was that Haydon and 


| Keats, nearly bursting with suppressed 


ciate their point when introduced, as they | laughter, forced him into the adjoining 


painting-room; and while Wordsworth 
and others of the company were trying 
to pacify the enraged functionary, Lamb, 
struggling with his captors in the paint 
ing-room, was heard at intervals exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Who is that fellow? Allow me to 
see his organs once more.” It would ap- 
pear to be impossible that any person who 


Pry 


modern biographies—the Life of Benja- 
min Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, 


from his Autobiography and Journals, 


had caught a glimpse of the peculiar hu- 
mor of Charles Lamb should not perceive 
that this incident was a delightful practi 


vm 


leet 


edited and compiled by Tom Taylor. It 
is one of the mysteries of what is called 
literary success that this work should not 
have obtained a circulation almost equal 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Speaking only 
as one reader, I can say that at the time 








cal specimen of it; yet Sumner, referring 
to Haydon’s detailed narrative of the oc 
currence, remarked to me: ‘‘I am sorry 
that such a story as that should have been 
published. We who love and appreciate 
Charles Lamb must be pained at seeing 








him represented in such a disreputable | 


light as insulting the guest of his host in 
so unjustifiable a manner. 
taken wine at 
could never have been 


He must have 
dinner, 
guilty of such an 
Yet Sumner, while he made 
this remark, would have felt offended if 
you had questioned his capacity to enjoy 
the humor of Lamb. 


too much 


or he 


indecorum.”’ 


It was plain, from 
all the circumstances narrated at the din 
ner, that Lamb 
ill. 
test against the commonplace comptroller 
of stamps, who had asked, ‘‘Don’t you 
think that Milton great poet 

Phrenology was then a theory new in 


not intoxicated at 
His conduct was a humorous pro 


Was 


was a 
Great Britain, and Lamb's demand to ex 
plore the ‘* bumps” of the man who had 
intruded himself into literary and artistic 
society without the remotest notion of 
what was indisputably established among 
them as settled questions, ridiculous to 
doubt, was but a practical, a characteris 
tic, outbreak of his peculiar humor. Yet 
Sumner could not see it. 

But those who knew Sumner most in 
timately must heartily recognize those 
commanding traits of character which 
made his foibles and deficiencies appear 
of small account in their general judg 
ment of the man. He was a grand speci 
men of physical, intellectual, and moral 
manhood, ready to do and to suffer any 
thing in the cause of what he considered 
true, just, honorable, and humane. Far 
from being confined to the question of 
slavery, which was his special task, he, 
in the spirit of Bacon, proudly took 
all benevolent and intelligent legislation 
‘for his province,” and he was as sound 
on financial questions as on those ques 
tions which made him the special cham 
pion of liberty and justice. Above all, 
he was intrepid, and can hardly be said 
to have ever felt fear 
whenever he had a noble cause to advo 
cate or an absurd opinion to controverts 


the sensation of 


On many oecasions—indeed, on all promi 
nent occasions of his career as a states 
man—he was called upon to exhibit what 
is called ‘‘ backbone;” and the bravery in 
his will and in his heart always answered 
to that which was in his brain. 

Sumner, in common with all thought 
ful and cultivated persons who speak the 
English tongue, had a just admiration 
for the genius and character of Edmund 
Burke. He sympathized deeply with the 
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works of that illustrious philosophical 
statesman, even when he differed from his 
Probably the compliment he 
most prized was that paid to him by the 
eldest son of Earl Fitzwilliam, as he and 
Lord Milton were looking at the portrait 
of Sir Joshua 
gallery of paintings in Wentworth House. 
‘*It seems to me, Mr. Sumner,” said Lord 
Milton, ** that in this position, and in this 


Opmio0ns 


Burke by Reynolds in a 


light, there is a marked resemblance be 
tween 


Burke.” 


your countenance and that of 

Indeed, Sumner spent the leisure hours 
of the last years of his life in carefully 
correcting his 


orations and speeches. 


They were published in successive vol 


1 


umes, each receiving the last touch of the 
author’s pen, with a special solicitude that 
every quotation should be He 
hoped that his spoken words would be 
come a part of American literature, as the 


verified. 


speeches of Burke were indisputably an 
essential portion of English lterature 

“the third Englishman,” 
wont to call him. 


as Choate was 
He did not, of course, 


| indulge in the pleasing conceit that his 


speeches were equal to Burke's; but he 
felt that, in preparing and delivering 
them, he had some claim to participate in 
the exultation of soul with which Burke 
welcomed, on a memorable occasion, the 
unpopularity which resulted 
from the difference between himself and 


ol rie US 


his Bristol constituents on certain ques 
tions where justice and humanity were 
concerned. After declaring with an hon 
est pride that no charge had been made 
against him of venality or neglect of 
duty, he proudly adds: ** It is not alleged 
that, to gratify any anger or revenge of 
my own or of my party, | have had a 
share in wronging or oppressing any de 
scription of men, or any one man in any 
description. No! The charges against 
me are all of one kind—that I have push 
ed the general principles of justice and 
benevolence too far, further than a cau 
tious policy would warrant, and further 
than the opinions of many would go along 
with me. In every accident which may 
happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, 
in depression, and distress, 1 will call to 
mind this accusation; and be comforted 

Burke, in revising his speech, evidently 
put a semicolon rather than a mere com 
ma after the word *‘ accusation,” in order 
to give emphasis to the pause which nat 


philanthropic spirit which animated the | urally followed, as he spoke, before hi 
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drew ‘‘comfort” from the ‘‘ accusation.” 
This simple dispassionate statement stands 
now as one of the grandest passages in 
The great master of 
that eloquence had been constantly li- 


Enelish eloquence. 


denounced for those virtues which most 
endear him to that posterity to which he 
confidently appealed; and in this sentence 
he lifted obloquy into a spiritual region 


belled, caricatured, misapprehended, and 


of the soul, where it became a crown of | 


glory 
satisfaction beyond that which any self- 
feel in the moment 


ish statesman can 


a supreme source of moral self- | 


| people. 


when his ambition is gratified to the ut- | 
| ly, the worse for wear—when he has fair 


most by reaching that height of power to 


which his energies may have been un- | 


scrupulously directed. Sumner, also, had 
the noble consolation and comfort which 


Burke experienced when he uttered those | 


immortal words. The charges against 


| I confess I shirk this obligation. 


° t | 
him were that he, too, had pushed the 
principles of justice and benevolence fur- | 


ther than a cautious policy would war- 
rant; but fortunately he lived long enough 
that the tide of 
events forced his party to admit, as poli- 
tic, measures which he had urged on the 
ground of principle, and to adopt his 
seemingly abstract maxims of justice and 
benevolence as the most necessary and 
efficient of political expedients. 


to witness irresistible 


OF A MAN OF FIFTY. 


THE DIARY 
i. YRENCE, April 5, 1874.—They told 


me I should find Italy greatly 
changed; and in seven-and-twenty years 
there is room for changes. But to me 
every thing is so perfectly the same that 
[ seem to be living my youth over again; 
all the forgotten impressions of that en- 
chanting time come back to me. At the 
moment they were powerful enough; but 
they afterward faded away. What in 
the world became of them? What ever 
becomes of such things in the long inter- 
vals of consciousness? Where do they 
hide themselves away ? in what unvisited 
cupboards and crannies of our being do 
they preserve themselves? They are like 
the lines of a letter written in sympathet- 
ic ink; hold the letter to the fire for a 
while, and the grateful warmth brings out 
the invisible words. I‘ is the warmth of 
this yellow sun of Florence that has been 
restoring the text of my own young ro- 
mance; the thing has been lying before 
me to-day as a clear, fresh page. There 
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~ rr) 
have been moments during the last ten 
years when I have felt so portentously 
old, so fagged and finished, that I should 
have taken as a very bad joke any inti 
mation that this present sense of juvenili 
ty was still in store for me. It won't last, 
at any rate; so I had better make the best 
of it. 
have led too serious a life; but that, per 
haps, after all, preserves one’s youth. At 
all events, I have travelled too far, I have 
worked too hard, I have lived in brutal 
climates, and with tiresome 
When a man has reached his 
fifty-second year without being, material 


But I confess it surprises me. ] 


associated 


health, a fair fortune, a tidy conscience, 
and a complete exemption from embar 
rassing relatives—I suppose he is bound, 
in delicacy, to write himself happy. But 
I have 
not miserable; I won’t go so far 
as to say that, or at least as to write 
it. But happiness—positive happiness 

would have been something different. 1] 
don’t know that it would have been bet 
ter, by all measurements—that it would 
have left me better off at the present time. 
But it certainly would have made this 
difference—that I should not have been 
reduced, in pursuit of pleasant images, to 
disinter a buried episode of more than a 
quarter of a century ago. I should have 
found entertainment more—what. shall 
I call it?—more contemporaneous. | 
should have had a wife and children, and 
I should not be in the way of making, as 
the French say, infidelities to the present. 
Of course it’s a great gain to have had an 
escape, not to have committed an act of 


been 


| thumping folly; and I suppose that, what- 
| ever serious step one might have taken at 


twenty-five, after a struggle and with a 
violent effort, and however one’s con- 
duct might appear to be justified by 
events, there would always remain a cer- 
tain element of regret; a certain sense 
of loss lurking in the sense of gain; 
a tendency to wonder, rather wishfully, 
what might have been. What might 
have been, in this case, would, without 
doubt, have been very sad, and what has 
been has been very cheerful and comfort- 
able; but there are, nevertheless, two or 
three questions I might ask myself. 
Why, for instance, have I never mar- 
ried ? why have I never been able to care 
for any woman as I cared for that one ? 
Ah, why are the mountains blue, and why 





is the sunshine warm? Happiness miti 

cated by impertinent conjectures—that’s 

about my ticket. 
6th.—I knew it 


ready passing away. 


wouldn't last; it’s al 
But I have spent 
a delightful day; I have been strolling 
Every thing reminds 
me of something else, and yet of itself 


all over the place. 


my imagination makes 
back to the 
that well-re 
membered odor of spring in the air, and 
the to be, 
cathered and 
all along the rugged base of the 
Palace. I wandered for an hour in the 
3oboli. Gardens: we went there several 
together. 1 remember all 
days individually; they seem to me as 
the 
she always chose to sit 


at the same time; 
and 
There is 


a great circuit, comes 


starting point. 


flowers, as they used are 


into great sheaves stacks 


Strozzi 


times those 


vesterday. I found corner where 


the bench of 
front of the 


sun-warmed marble in 


sereen of ilex, with that exuberant statue | 


of Pomona just beside it. The place is 
exactly the same, except that poor Pomo 


na has lost one of her tapering fingers. 


[ sat there for half an hour, and it was | 


strange how near to me she seemed. The 
place was perfectly empty—that is, it was 
filled with her. I closed my eyes and 
listened; I could almost hear the rustle 
of her dress on the gravel. Why do we 
make such an ado about death? What 
is it, after all, but a sqrt of refinement of 
life? She died ten years ago, and yet, as 
I sat there in the evening stillness, she 
was a palpable, audible presence. I went 
afterward into the gallery of the palace, 
and wandered for an hour from room to 
room. 


coes arched above them. 
went there with her: she had a great un 
derstanding of art. 
sorts of things. 3efore the Madonna 
of the Chair I stood a long time. The 
face is not a particle like hers, and yet it 
reminded me of her. 
does that. We stood and looked at it to 
gether once for half an hour; I remem 
ber perfectly what she said. 


8th.—Yesterday I felt blue—blue and | 


bored; and when I got up this morning |] 
had half a mind to leave Florence. 3ut 


I went out into the street beside the Arno, 
and looked up and down—looked at the | *‘ 
> — ° : | 
yellow river and the violet hills, and then | 
decided to remain—or, rather, I decided | 
I simply stood gazing at the 


nothing. 


The same great pictures hung in | 
. | 

the same places, and the same dark fres- 

Twice, of old, ] 


She understood all | 


But every thing | 
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beauty of Florence, and before I had 
gazed my fill I was in good humor again, 
and it was too late to start for Rome. |] 
strolled along the quay, where something 
rewarded me for 
little 
jeweller’s shop, where a great many ob 


prese ntly happened that 
staying. I stopped in front of a 
jects in mosaic were exposed in the win 
dow: I stood there for some minutes—I 
don’t know why, for | have no taste for 
little girl came 


mosaic. In a moment a 


and stood beside me—a little girl with a 
frowzy Italian head basket. 
[ turned away, but, as I turned, my eyes 


Carrying a 


was 
covered with a napkin, and on the nap- 


happened to fall on her basket It 


kin was plined a piece of paper inscribed 
with This 
Was a 


address. address caught 
there on it J 
It was very legibly written—evi 
dently by a scribe who had made up in 
zeal what was lacking in skill. ‘*Con 
tessa Salvi-Scarabelli, Via Ghibellina” 

| looked at it 
it caused me a sud 
Presently the little girl, 
becoming aware of my attention, glanced 
up at me, wondering, with a pair of timid 
brown eyes. 


an 


my glance name 


knew. 


so ran the superscription. 
for some moments; 


den emotion. 


‘Are you carrying your basket to the 
Countess Salvi ?” I asked. 
The child stared at 

Countess Scarabelli.”’ 
‘*Do you know the countess ?” 
‘*Know her?” murmured the 

with an air of small dismay. 
‘*T mean have you seen her ?” 
‘Yes, I have her.” And then, 
in a moment, with a sudden soft 

‘FE bella!” said the little girl. 

beautiful herself as she said it. 
‘*Precisely ; and is she fair, or dark ?” 
The child kept gazing at me. ‘* Bion- 

da—bionda,” she answered, looking about 


‘To the 


me, 


child, 


seen 
smile, 
She was 


into the golden sunshine for a comparison, 
‘** And is she young ?” 
‘She is not young 
is not old—like—like— 
‘*Like me,eh? And is she married ?” 
The little girl began to look wise. ‘‘I 
have never seen the Signor Conte.” 
‘* And she lives in Via Ghibellina ?” 
‘*Sicuro. Ina beautiful palace.” 
I had one more question to ask, and 
I pointed it with certain copper coins. 
Tell me a little—is she good ?” 
The child inspected a moment the con- 
tents of her little brown fist. ‘‘It’s you 
who are good,” she answered. 


like me. Sut she 
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‘Ah, but the countess ?” I repeated. | him before, I don’t remember the occa 

My informant lowered her big brown | sion, and neither, apparently, does he: ] 
eyes, with an air of conscientious medita- | suppose it’s only a part of the feeling | 
‘To | have had the last three days about every 
she said at last, look- | thing.. It was this feeling that made m« 
suddenly act as if I had known him a 
long time. 

‘*Do you know the Countess Salvi 2” J 
asked. 

He looked at me a little, and then. 
without resenting the freedom of my 
question, ‘* The Countess Searabelli, you 
mean,” he said. 


i lees hy: 
BBe2 : 


POR 


tion that was inexpressibly quaint. 


me she appears so,” 


ing up. 


‘** Ah, then she must be so,” I said, ** be- 
age, you are very intelli- 
And having delivered myself of 
this compliment, I walked away, and left 
the little girl counting her soldi. 

I walked back to the hotel, wondering 
how I could learn something about the | 
Contessa Salvi-Searabelli. In the door- | 
way I found the innkeeper, and near him 
stood a young man whom I immediately 
perceived to be a compatriot, and with 
whom, apparently, he had been in con 
versation. 
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** Yes,” I answered ; ‘she’s the daugh 
ter.” 

‘*The daughter is a little girl.” 

‘‘She must be grown up now. 
must be—let me see—close upon thirty.” 

My young Englishman began to smile. 


Oe Pye te 
aed ge of 
? 


She 


+ sie 


Sinica a 
“~~ 


‘*T wonder whether you can give me a 
piece of information,” I said to the land- 
lord. ‘**Do you know any thing about | said, understanding his smile. ‘But J 
the Count Salvi-Scarabelli ?” | was thinking of the mother.” 

The landlord looked down at his boots, | *‘ Of the mother ?” 
then slowly raised his shoulders with a| ‘Of a I knew twenty-seven 
melancholy smile. ‘‘I have | years ago—the most charming woman | 
grets, dear Sir—” have ever known. She was the Countess 


‘*Of whom are you speaking ?” 
‘I was speaking of the daughter,” ] 


pers¢ mn 


many re- 


‘You don’t know the name ?” 
‘‘T know the name, assuredly. 
don’t know the gentleman.”’ 


But J 


I saw that my question had attracted 
the attention of the young Englishman, | 
who looked at me with a good deal of 


earnestness. He was apparently satisfied 
with what he saw, for he presently de 
cided to speak. 

‘*The Count Searabelli is dead,” he said, 
very gravely. 

I looked at him a moment: he was a 
pleasing young fellow. ‘And his widow 
lives,” I observed, ‘tin Via Ghibellina.” 

‘‘T dare say that is the name of the 
street.” He was a handsome young 
Englishman, but he was also an awk- 
ward one; he wondered who I was and 
what I wanted, and he did me the honor 
to perceive that, as regards these points, 
But he 
hesitated, very properly, to talk with a per 
fect stranger about a lady whom he knew, 
and he had not the art to conceal his hes- 
itation. I instantly felt it to be singu 
lar that though he regarded me as a per 
fect stranger, I had not the same feeling 
about him. Whether it was that I had 
seen him before, or simply that I was 
struck with his agreeable young face—at 
any rate, I felt myself, as they say here, 
in sympathy with him. If I have seen 


my appearance was re-assuring. 


| had the same name—Bianca.” 





| Salvi; she lived in a wonderful old house 
| in Via Ghibellina.” 


‘**A wonderful old house!” 
Englishman repeated. 

“She had a little girl,’ I went on: 
‘‘and the little girl was very fair, like 
her mother; and the mother and daughter 


my young 


[ stopped 
and looked at my companion, and lh 
blushed a little. ‘‘ And Bianca Salvi,” 
I continued, ‘‘was the most charming 
woman in the world.” He blushed a 
little more, and I laid my hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Do you know why I tell 
you this? Because you remind me of 
what I was when I knew her—when | 
loved her.”” My poor young Englishman 
gazed at me with a sort of embarrassed 
and fascinated stare, and still I went on. 
‘*T say that’s the reason I told you this 
—but you'll think it a strange reason. 
You remind me of my younger self. 
You needn't resent that; I was a charm 
ing young fellow. The Countess Salvi 
thought so. Her daughter thinks the 
same of you.” 

Instantly, instinctively he raised his 
hand tomy arm. ‘Truly ?”’ 

‘* Ah, you are wonderfully like me!” I 
said, laughing. ‘‘That was just my state 
of mind. I wanted tremendously to 
please her.” He dropped his hand, and 





looked away, smiling, but with an air of 
ingenuous confusion which quickened 
‘You don’t know 
what to make of me,” ] pursued Vou 
don’t know why a stranger should sud 


mv interest in him. 


denly address you in this way, and pre 
i 


tend to read your thoughts. Doubtless 
you think me a little cracked. Perhaps 
I am eccentric, but it’s not so bad as that 
[ have lived about the world a vreat deal, 
following my profession, which is that of 
I have been in India, in Afri 
ea. in Canada, and I have lived a good |} 
dealalone. That inclines people, I think, 
to sudden bursts of confidence. A week 
izo I came into Italy, where I spent six 


i soldier 


nonths when I was your age. I came | 
straight to Florence; I was eager to see it 
again on account of associations. They 
have been crowding upon me ever so 
thickly [ have taken the liberty of giv 
ing you a hint of them.” The young 
man inclined himself a little in silence, 

as if he had been struck with a sudden | 
respect. He stood and looked away for a | 
moment at the river and the mountains 

“Tt’s very beautiful,” I said. 

‘* Oh, it’s enchanting,” he murmured. 

‘*That’s the way I used to talk. But 
that’s nothing to you.” 

He glanced at me again. ‘‘On the 
contrary, I like to hear.” 

‘Well, then, let us take a walk. If 
you too are staying at this inn, we are | 
fellow-travellers. We will walk down 
the Arno to the Cascine. There are sev 
eral things I should like to ask of you.” 

My young Englishman assented with 
an air of almost filial confidence, and we 
strolled for an hour beside the river and 
through the shady alleys of that lovely | 
wilderness. We had a great deal of talk: | 
it’s not only myself, it’s my whole situa- | 
tion over again. 

‘** Are you very fond of Italy ?” I asked. 

He hesitated a moment. ‘‘One can’t | 
express that.” 

** Just so; I couldn’t express it. Tused | 
to try; I used to write verses. On the 
subject of Italy I was very ridiculous.” 

‘*So am I ridiculous,” said my com- | 
panion. 

‘‘No, my dear boy,” I answered, ‘‘ we 
are not ridiculous; we are two very rea- 
sonable, superior people.” 

‘‘The first time one comes—as I have 
done—it’s a revelation.” 

‘*Oh, I remember well; one never for- 
gets it. It’s an introduction to beauty.” 
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** And it must be a great pleasure,” said 
my voung friend, ** to come back.” 

‘Yes; fortunately the beauty is always 
here What form of it,” I asked, ‘'do 
you prefer ?”’ 

My ( mmpanion looked a little mvsti 
fied; and at last he said, ‘‘I am very fond 
of the pictures.” 

: ! And among the pictures, 
which do you like best 2” 

‘Oh, a great many 

‘*So did I; but lL had certain favorites.” 

Again the young man hesitated a little, 
and then he confessed that the group of 


painters he preferred on the whole to all 


| others was that of the early Florentines 


[ was so struck with this that I stopped 
shert. ‘‘That was exactly my taste!” 
And then I passed my hand into his arm, 


and we went our way again 
| 


We sat down on an old stone bench in 
the Cascine, and a solemn _ blank-eyed 
Hermes, with wrinkles accentuated by 
the dust of ages, stood above us and list 
ened to our talk. 

‘‘The Countess Salvi died ten years 
ago,” I said. 

My companion admitted that he had 


heard her daughter say so. 


‘* After I knew her she married again,” 
I added. ‘*The Count Salvi died before 
[ knew her—a couple of years after then 
marriage.” 

‘* Yes, I have heard that.” 

‘* And what else have you heard 2” 

My companion stared at me; he had 


| evidently heard nothing. 


‘‘She was a very interesting woman 
there are a great many things to be said 
about her. Later, perhaps, I will tell you 
Has the daughter the same charm ?” 

‘You forget,” said my young man 
smiling, ‘‘that I have never seen the 
mother.” 

‘Very true. I keep confounding Sut 
the daughter—how long have you known 
her ?” 

‘*Only since I have been here. A very 
short time.” 

‘* A week ?” 


For a moment he said nothing. 


| month.” 


‘*That’s just the answer I should have 
made. A week, a month—it was all the 
same to me.” 

‘*T think it is more than a month,” said 
the young man. 

‘‘ It’s probably six. How did you make 
her acquaintance ?” 
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‘By a letter—an introduction given 
me by a friend in England.” 

“The analogy is complete,” I said. 
‘But the friend who gave me my letter 
to Madame De Salvi died many years ago. 
He, too, admired her greatly. I don't 
know why it never came into my mind 
that her daughter might be living in 
Florence. Somehow I took for granted 
[I never thought of the 
little girl; I never heard what had be 
[I walked past the palace 
yesterday, and saw that it was occupied, 
but I took for granted it had changed | 
hands.” 


it was all over. 


come of her. 


‘‘The Countess Searabelli,” said my 
friend, **‘ brought it to her husband as her 
marriage portion.” 

‘I hope he appreciated it! Thereisa 
fountain in the court, and there is a 
charming old garden beyond it. The 
countess’s sitting-room looks into that 


garden. The staircase is of white mar- | 
ble, and there is a medallion by Luca 
della Robbia set into the wall at the 
place where it makes a bend. Before you 
come into the drawing-room you stand a 
moment in a great vaulted place hung 
round with faded tapestry, paved with 
bare tiles, and furnished only with three 
chairs. In the drawing-room, above the 
fire-place, is a superb Andrea del Sarto. 
The furniture is covered with pale sea- 
green.” 

My companion listened to all this. 
‘*The Andrea del Sarto is there; it’s mag 
nificent. Butthe furniture is in pale red.” 

‘Ah! they have changed it, then—in 
twenty-seven years.” 

‘* And there’s a portrait of Madame De 
Salvi,” continued my friend. 

I was silent a moment. ‘‘I should like 
to see that.” 

He too was silent. Then he asked: 
‘“Why don’t you go and see it? If you 
knew the mother so well, why don’t you 
call upon the daughter ?” 

‘*From what you tell me, I am afraid.” 

‘“What have I told you to make you 
afraid ?” 

[ looked a little at his ingenuous coun- 
‘*The mother was a very dan- 
verous woman.” 

The young Englishman began to blush 
again. ‘*The daughter is not,” he said. 

‘* Are you very sure ?” 

He didn’t say he was sure, but he pres- 
ently inquired in what way the Countess | 





tenance. 


Salvi had been dangerous. 


‘You must not ask me that,” I answer- 
ed; ‘‘for, after all, I desire to remember 
only what was good in her.” And as we 
walked back I begged him to render me 
the service of mentioning my name to his 
friend, and of saying that I had known 
her mother well, and that I asked permis- 
sion to come and see her. 

9th.—I have seen that poor boy half a 
dozen times again, and a most amiable 
young fellow he is. He continues to rep 


| resent to me, in the most extraordinary 


manner, my own young identity: the cor 
respondence is perfect at all points, save 
that he is a better boy than I. He is evi 
dently acutely interested in his countess, 
and leads quite the same life with her that 
I led with Madame De Salvi. He goes to 
see her every evening, and stays half the 
night: these Florentines keep the most 
extraordinary hours. I remember, to- 
ward 38 A.M., Madame De Salvi used to 
turn me out. ‘*‘Come, come,” she would 
say; ‘‘it’s time to go. If you were to 
stay later, people might talk.” I don't 
know at what time he comes home, but | 
suppose his evening seems as short as 
mine did. To-day he brought me a mes 
sage from his contessa—a very gracious 
little speech. She remembered often to 
have heard her mother speak of me: she 
called me her English friend. All her 
mother’s friends were dear to her, and 
she begged I would do her the honor to 
come and see her. She is always at home 


| of an evening. Poor young Stanmer (he 


is of the Devonshire Stanmers—a great 
property) reported this speech verbatim, 
and of course it can’t in the least signify 
to him that a poor grizzled, battered sol- 
dier, old enough to be his father, should 
come to call upon his tnnamorata. But 
I remember how it used to matter to me 
when other men came: that’s a point of 
difference. However, it’s only because 
I'm so old. At twenty-five I shouldn't 
have been afraid of myself at fifty-two. 
Camerino was thirty-four; and then the 
others! She was always at home in the 
evening, and they all used to come. They 
were old Florentine names. But she used 
to let me stay after them all; she thought 
an old English name as good. What a 


| transcendent coquette! . . . But basta 


cos), as she used to say. I meant to go 


| to-night to Casa Salvi, but I couldn't 


bring myself to the point. I don’t know 
what I’m afraid of; I used to be in a hur- 
ry enough to go there once. I suppose I 








am afraid of the very look of the place 
of the old rooms, the old walls. I shall 
oo to-morrow night. I am afraid of the 
very echoes. 

10th She has the most extraordinary 
resemblance to her mother. When I 
vent in I was tremendously startled: ] 
stood staring at her. I have just come 
home; it is past midnight; I have been 
all the evening at Casa Salvi. It is very 
yvarm; my window is open ; I can look 
yut on the river, gliding past in the star 
light. So of old, when I came home, I] 
ised to stand and look out. There are 
the same cypresses on the opposite hills. 

Poor young Stanmer was there, and 


three or four other admirers: they all got 
up when I came in. I think I had |} 

talked about, and there was some curios 
itv. But why should I have been talked 


about? They were all youngish men 


een 


none of them of my time. She is a won 
derful likeness of her mother; I couldn't 
get over it. Beautiful like her mother, 
ind yet with the same faults in her face; 
but with her mother’s perfect head and 
brow, and sympathetic, almost pitying, 
eyes. Her face has just that peculiarity 
of her mother’s which, of all human 
countenances that I have ever known, 
was the one that passed most quickly and 
completely from the expression of gayety 
to that of repose. Repose in her face al 
ways suggested sadness; and while you 
were watching it with a kind of awe, and 
wondering of what tragic secret it was 
the token, it kindled, on the instant, into 


a radiant Italian smile. The Countess | 


Searabelli’s smiles to-night, however, were 
almost uninterrupted. She greeted me 

divinely, as her mother used to do; and 
young Stanmer sat in the corner of the 
sofa—as I used to do—and watched her 
while she talked. She is thin and very 


fair, and was dressed in light, vaporous | 
black: that completes the resemblance. | 


The house, the rooms, are almost abso- 
lutely the same; there may be changes of 
detail, but they don’t modify the general 
effect. There are the same precious pic 


tures on the walls of the salon—the same | 


great dusky fresco in the concave ceiling. 
The daughter is not rich, I suppose, any 
more than the mother. The furniture is 
worn and faded, and I was admitted by a 


solitary servant, who carried a twinkling | ‘ 


taper before me up the great dark marble 
staircase. 
‘‘T have often heard of you,” said the 
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countess, as I sat down near her; ‘‘ my 
mother often spoke of you.” 

‘Often ?” I answered ‘‘T am sur 
prised at that.” 

‘Why are you surprised? Were you 
not good friends 2” 

“Yes, for a certain time, very good 
friends. But I was sure she had forgot 
ten me.” 

‘*She never forgot,” said the countess, 
looking at me intently and = smiling. 
‘She was not like that.” 

‘She was not like most other women 
in any way,” I declared 

“Ah, she was charming,” cried the 
‘| have 
always been very curious to see you. I 


countess, rattling open her fan 


have received an impression of you.” 
A goed one, | hope.” 

She looked at me, laughing, and not 
answering this: it was just her mother’s 
trick. ‘**My Englishman,’ she used to 
call you, ‘il mio Inglese.’” 

‘*T hope she spoke of me kindly,” I in 
sisted. 

The countess, still laughing, gave a lit 
tle shrug, balancing her hand to and fro 
‘*So, so; I always supposed you had had 
a quarrel. You don’t mind my being 

frank like this, eh ?” 

‘T delight in it; it reminds me of your 
mother.” 
‘Every one tells me that. But Iam not 
clever like her. You will see for yourself.” 
‘*That speech,” I said, ‘‘completes the 
resemblance. She was always pretend 
| ing she was not clever, and in reality—” 

‘Tn reality she was an angel, eh? To 
escape from dangerous comparisons, I will 
| admit, then, that lam clever. That will 
make a difference. But let us talk of 
you. You are very—how shall I say it? 

very eccentric.” 

‘Ts that what your mother told you?” 

‘To tell the truth, she spoke of you as 
a great original. But aren't all English 
men eccentric? All except that one!” 
And the countess pointed to poor Stan 
mer, in his corner of the sofa. 

‘*Oh, I know just what he is,” I said. 

‘*He’s as quiet as a lamb; he’s like all 
| the world,” cried the countess. 

‘* Like all the world, yes. He’s in love 
with you.” 


She looked at me with sudden gravity. 


I don’t object to your saying that for 
| all the world, but I do for him.” 

‘Well,’ I went on, ‘he’s peculiar in 
| this: he’s rather afraid of you.” 
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Instantly she began to smile; she turn- 
ed toward Stanmer. He 
seen that we were talking about him: he 
colored and got up, then came toward us. 

‘T like men who are afraid of noth 
said our hostess. 


what 


her face 


ing,” 


‘Tl know you want,” I said 

Stanmer 

Signora Contessa says about you.” 
Stanmer looked straight into her face, 


very gravely. ‘‘I don’t care a 


had | 


side. 
to | 
“You want to know what the | 


| soldier,” 


straw | 





‘* No, Signora Contessa.” 

‘Isn't that at least a mistake ?” 

‘*Do I look very unhappy ?” 

She dropped her head a little to on 
‘For an Englishman—no!” 

‘* Ah,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ you are quit 
as clever as your mother.” 

‘** And they tell me that you are a great 
she continued; ‘* you have lived 
in India. It was very kind of you, so far 
away, to have remembered our poor dean 


what she say a.” 

“You are almost a match for the Si- 
‘*She de- 
clares she doesn’t care a pin’s head what 
you think.” 

‘**T recognize the countess’s style,” Stan- 
mer exclaimed, turning away. 

“One would think,” said the countess, 
‘*that you were trying to make a quarrel 
between us.” 


Italy.” 

‘*One always remembers Italy; the dis- 
| tance makes no difference. I remember 
| ed it well the day I heard of your moth 
er’s death.” 

‘Ah, that 
countess. ‘‘There’s not a day 
don’t weep for her. But che 
| She’s a saint in paradise.” 

** Stcuro,” J 


ie 


~ 


onora Contessa,” I answered. 


meaty eke: *. z~ 


=; 


was a sorrow,” said the 
that ] 


vuole d 


CAM le, Sata me 
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answered, and I looked 
I watched him move away to another | some time at the ground. ‘‘ But tell me 
part of the great salon; he stood in front | about yourself, dear lady,” I asked at last, 
of the Andrea del Sarto looking up at it. | raising my eyes. ‘‘ You have also had 
But he was not seeing it; he was listening | the sorrow of losing your husband.” 
to what we might say. I often ‘‘T am a poor widow, as you see. 
there in just that way. ‘‘ He can’t quar-| vuole? My husband died after 
rel with you any more than I could have | years of marriage.” 
quarrelled with your mother.” I waited for her to remark that the late 
‘Ah, but you did. Something painful | Count Scarabelli was also a saint in para 
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passed between you.” 

‘Yes, it was painful, but it was not a 
quarrel. Iw >t away one day, and nev- 
er saw her ag That was all.” 

The count me gravely. 
“What do you aman does 
that ?” 

‘Tt depends upon the case.” 

‘*Sometimes,” said the 
French, ‘‘ it’s a ldcheté.” 

‘Yes, and sometimes it’s an act of wis- 
dom.” 


when 


countess, in 


‘*And sometimes,” rejoined the coun- 
‘it’s a mistake.” 
I shook my head. 

mistake.” 


tess, 


‘* For me it was no 


She began to laugh again. 
enore, you're a great original. 
my poor mother done to you ?” 

I looked at our young Englishman, 
who still had his back turned to us, and 
was staring up at the picture. ‘I will 
tell you some other time,” I said. 

‘*T shall certainly remind you; I am 
very curious to know.” 


‘* Caro Si- 
What had 


Then she open- 
ed and shut her fan two or three times, 
still me. What eyes they 
have! ‘* Tell me a little, if I may ask 
without indiseretion. Are you married ?” 


looking at 





dise, but I waited in vain. 

‘*That was like your distinguished fa- 
ther,” I said. 

‘*Yes, he too died young. I can’t be 
said to have known him; I was but of the 
age of my own little girl. 
for him all the more.” 

Again I was silent for a moment. 

‘*It was in India tog,” I said, presently, 
‘that I heard of your mother’s second 
marriage.” 


3ut I weep 


The countess raised her eyebrows. ‘‘In 
India, then, one hears of every thing 
Did that news please you ?” 

‘** Well, since you ask me—no.” 

‘**T understand that,” said the countess, 
looking at her open fan. ‘‘I shall not 
marry again like that.” 

‘*That’s what your mother said to me,” 
I ventured to observe. 

She was not offended, but she rose from 
her seat, and stood looking at me a mo- 
ment. Then: ‘‘You should have 
gone away!” she exclaimed. 

I staid for another hour; it is a very 
pleasant house. Two or three of the men 
who were sitting there seemed very civil 


not 


| and intelligent; one of them was a major 
| of engineers, who offered me a profusion 
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of information upon the new organization 
of the Italian army. While he talked, | 
however, I was observing our hostess, 
who was talking with the others; very 
little, I noticed, with her young Inglese. 
She is altogether charming—full of frank 
ness and freedom, of that inimitable dis 
involtura which in an Englishwoman 
would be vulgar, and which in her is 
simply the perfection of apparent spon-| 

| 

| 





taneity. But for all her spontaneity, 
she’s as subtle as a needle- point, and 
knows tremendously well what she is | 
about. If she is not a consummate co- | 
quette— What had she in her head | 
when she said that I should not have | 
gone away? Poor little Stanmer didn’t 
go away. I left him there at midnight. 

12th.—I found him to-day sitting in | 
the Church of Santa Croce, into which I | 
wandered to escape from the heat of the 
sun. 

In the nave it was cool and dim; he | 
was staring at the blaze of candles on the | 
great altar, and thinking, I am sure, of 
his incomparable countess. I sat down 
beside him, and after a while, as if to| 
avoid the appearance of eagerness, he 
asked me how I had enjoyed my visit to 
Casa Salvi, and what I thought of the | 
padrona. 


| 
‘T think half a dozen things,” I said; | 
‘but I can only tell you one now. She's 
an enchantress. You shall hear the rest 
when we have left the church.” 

‘*An enchantress ?” repeated Stanmer, 
looking at me askance. 


| 
He isa very simple youth; but who am | 
I, to blame him ? | 

‘* A charmer,” I said; ‘‘a fascinatress.”’ 

He turned away, staring at the altar | 
candles. 

‘“‘An artist—an actress,’ I went on, | 
rather brutally. 

He gave me another glance. ‘‘I think 
you are telling me all,” he said. 

‘*No, no; there is more.” And we sat | 
a long time in silence. 

At last he proposed that we should go 
out; and we passed into the street, where 
the shadows had begun to stretch them- 
selves, | 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by her 
being an actress,” he said, as we turned | 
homeward. 

‘I suppose not. Neither should I! 
have known if any one had said that to 
me, 





| 


‘You are thinking about the mother,” 
Vor. LIX.—No. 350.—19 


said Stanmer. ‘‘Why are you always 
bringing her in ?” 

‘* My dear boy, the analogy is so great; 
it forces itself upon me.” 

He stopped, and stood looking at me 
with his modest, perplexed young face. 
I thought he was going to exclaim, ‘* The 
analogy be hanged!” but he said, after a 
moment, ‘* Well, what does it prove ?” 

‘*T can’t say it proves any thing; but 


| it suggests a great many things.” 


‘Be so good as to mention a few,” he 
said, as we walked on. 

‘**You are not sure of her yourself,” ] 
began. 

‘*Never mind that—go on with your 
analogy.” 

‘That’s a part of it. You are very 
much in love with her.” 

‘*That’s a part of it too, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, as I have told you before. You 
are in love with her, and yet you can’t 
make her out; that’s just where I was 
with regard to Madame De Salvi.” 


‘*And she too was an enchantress, an 


| actress, an artist, and all the rest of it 2” 


‘‘She was the most perfect coquette I 
ever knew, and the most dangerous, be- 
cause the most finished.” 

‘“What you mean, then, is that her 
daughter is a finished coquette ?” 

‘*T rather think so.” 

Stanmer walked along for some mo- 
ments in silence. 


‘Seeing that you suppose me to be a 


|a great admirer of the countess,” he said 


at last, ‘‘ lam rather surprised at the free- 
dom with which you speak of her.” 
I confessed that I was surprised at it 


| myself. ‘* But it’s on account of the in- 


terest I take in you.” 

‘Iam immensely obliged to you,” said 
the poor boy. 

‘* Ah, of course you don’t like it. That 


| is, you like my interest—I don’t see how 


you can help liking that—but you don’t 
like my freedom. That’s natural enough; 
but, my dear young friend, 1 want only 
to help you. If a man had said to me— 
so many years ago—what I am saying to 
you, I should certainly also at first have 
thought him a great brute. But after 
a little I should have been grateful—I 
should have felt that he was helping me.” 

‘* You seem to have been very well able 
to help yourself,” said Stanmer. ‘* You 
tell me you made your escape.” 

‘Yes, but it was at the cost of infinite 
perplexity—of what I may call keen suf- 
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fering. I should like to save you all 
that.” 

‘IT can only repeat—it is really very 
kind of you.” 

‘*Don’t repeat it too often, or I shall 
begin to think you don’t mean it.” 

‘* Well,” said Stanmer, ‘‘I think this, 
at any rate—that you take an extraor- 
dinary responsibility in trying to puta 
man out of conceit of a woman who, as 
he believes, may make him very happy.” 

I grasped his arm, and we stopped, go 
ing on with our talk like a couple of Flor- 
entines. 

‘*Do you wish to marry her ?” 

He looked away, without meeting my 
eyes. ‘It's a great responsibility,” he re- 
peated. 

‘*Before Heaven,” I said, ‘‘I would 
have married the mother! You are ex- 
actly in my situation.” 

‘*Don’t you think you rather overdo 
the analogy?” asked poor Stanmer. 

‘*A little more, a little less—it doesn’t 
matter. I believe you are in my shoes. 


But of course, if you prefer it, I will beg | 


a thousand pardons, and leave them to 
carry you where they will.” 

He had been looking away, but now he 
slowly turned his face and met my eyes. 
‘* You have gone too far to retreat. What 
is it you know about her ?” 

‘* About this one—nothing. But about 
the other 

‘*T care nothing about the other.” 

‘‘My dear fellow,” I said, ‘‘ they are 
mother and daughter—they are as like as 
two of Andrea’s Madonnas.”’ 

‘Tf they resemble each other, then you 
were simply mistaken in the mother.” 

L took his arm, and we walked on again; 
there seemed no adequate reply to such 
a charge. ‘‘ Your state of mind brings 
back my own so completely,” I said, pres- 


ently. ‘*‘ You admire her, you adore her, | 


and yet, secretly, you mistrust her. You 
are enchanted with her personal charm, 
her grace, her wit, her every thing; and 
yet in your private heart you are afraid 
of her.” 

‘** Afraid of her ?” 

‘* Your mistrust keeps rising to the sur- 
face; you can’t rid yourself of the suspi- 


cion that at the bottom of all things she 


is hard and cruel, and you would be im- 


mensely relieved if some one should per- 


suade you that your suspicion is right.” 


Stanmer made no direct reply to this; 


but before we reached the hotel he said, 


‘““What did you ever know about the 
| mother ?” 

‘It’s a terrible story,” I answered. 

He looked at me askance. ‘‘ What did 
she do?” 

‘*Come to my rooms this evening, and 
I will tell you.” 

He declared he would, but he never 
came. Exactly the way I should hav: 
acted! 

14th.—I went again last evening to 
Casa Salvi, where I found the same little 
| circle, with the addition of a couple of 
ladies. Stanmer was there, trying hard 


to talk to one of them, but making, I am 
sure, a very poor business of it. The 
countess—well, the countess was admira 
ble. She greeted me like a friend of ten 
years, toward whom familiarity should 
| not have engendered a want of ceremony ; 
| she made me sit near her, and she asked 
me a dozen questions about my health and 
my occupations. 

‘I live in the past,” I said. ‘“‘I go 
| into the galleries, into the old palaces, 
and the churches. To-day I spent an 
hour in Michael Angelo’s chapel, at San 
Lorenzo.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, that’s the past,” said the 
countess. ‘Those things are very old.” 

‘*Twenty-seven years old,” I answered 

‘*Twenty-seven? Altro!” 

‘‘T mean my own past,” I said. ‘‘] 
went to a great many of those places with 
your mother.” 

‘* Ah, the pictures are beautiful,” mur 
mured the countess, glancing at Stanmer 

‘‘Have you lately looked at any of 
them?” Tasked. ‘‘ Have you gone to the 
galleries with him ?” 

She hesitated a moment, smiling. ‘‘It 
seems to me that your question is a little 
impertinent. But I think you are like 
that.” 

‘‘A little impertinent? Never. As I 
| say, your mother did me the honor more 





| ‘*So it seemed to me at the time.” 

‘** At the time, only ?” 
| ‘Well, if you prefer, so it seems to me 
| now.” 

‘* Ah,” said the countess, ‘‘she made 
sacrifices.” 

‘‘To what, cara signora? She was 
| perfectly free. Your lamented father 
was dead, and she had not yet contract- 

ed her second marriage.” 
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‘If she was intending to marry again, 
t was all the more reason she should have 
een careful.” 

[ looked at her a moment; she met my 
ves gravely, over the top of her fan. 

Are you very careful ?” I said. 

She dropped her fan with a certain vio 
ence. ‘Ah, yes, you are impertinent 

‘Ah, no,” I said. ‘*Remember that |] 
m old enough to be your father, that I 
new you when you were three years old 
[ may surely ask such questions. But 
ou are right: one must do your mother 

istice. She was certainly thinking of 
ier second marriage.” 

‘You have not forgiven her that,” said 
the countess, very gravely. 

‘‘Have you ?” I asked, more lightly. 

‘I don't judge my mother, That is 

mortal ‘sin. My step-father was very 
kind to me.” 

‘T remember him,” I said; ‘* I saw him 
i great many times—your mother already 
rece ived him,” 

My hostess sat with lowered eyes, say 
ing nothing; but she presently looked up. 
She was very unhappy with my fa- 
ther.” 

‘That I can easily believe. And your 
step father—is he still living ?” 

‘* He died—before my mother.” 

‘Did he fight any more duels ?” 

‘*He was killed in a duel,” said the 
countess, discreetly. 

It seems almost monstrous, especially 
is I ean give no reason for it, but this 
innouncement, instead of shocking me, 
caused me to feel a strange exhilaration. 
Most assuredly, after all these years, I 
bear the poor man no resentment. Of 
course I controlled my manner, and sim 
ly remarked to the countess that as his 


fault had been, so was his punishment. | 
think, however, that the feeling of which 
I speak was at the bottom of my saying to 
her that I hoped that, unlike her mother’s, 
her own brief married life had been happy. 

‘Tf it was not,” she said, ‘‘I have for- 
gotten it now.” I wonder if the late 
Count Searabelli was also killed in a 
duel, and if his adversary— Is it on the 
books that his adversary as well shall 
perish by the pistol? Which of those 
gentlemen is he, l wonder? Is it reserved 
for poor little Stanmer to put a bullet into 
him? No; poor little Stanmer, I trust, 
will do as I did. And yet, unfortunate- 
ly for him, that woman is consummate- 
ly plausible. She was wonderfully nice 





last evening: she was really irresistible 
Such frankness and freedom, and yet 
something so soft and womanly ; such 
rracetul gavety, so much of the bright 


ness, without any of the stiffness, of good 


breeding, and over it all something so 
pict ivesquely simple and Southern! She 
S a pertect Italian But she comes hon 
estly by it. After the talk I have just 
jotted down, she el] inged het piace, and 
the conversation for ialf an hour was 
general. Stanmer, indeed, said very lit 
tle; partly, I suppose, because he is shy 
of talking a foreign tongu Was I like 
that vas I so constantly silent L sus 
pect I was when | Vas pe rpl ved and 
Heaven knows that very often my per 
plexity Was extreme Before |L went 


\\ L\ } had a Tew miore words te te a tele 
with the countess. : 

‘I hope you are not leaving Florence 
vet,” she said; ‘‘you will stay a while 
long r?”’ 

L answered that I came only fora week, 
and that my week was over | stay 
on from day to day, I am so much in 
terested.” 

‘** Ah, it’s the beautiful moment. I'm 
glad our city pleases you.’ 

Florence pleases me--and I take a pa 
ternal interest in our young friend,” I 
added, glancing at Stanmer. ‘I have 


1 35 
bith 


become very fond of 

Bel tipo inglese,” said my hostess. 
‘“And he is very intelligent; he has a 
beautiful mind.’ 

She stood there resting her smile and 
her clear, expressive eyes upon me. 

‘I don’t like to praise him too much,” 
[ rejoined, ‘‘ lest I should appear to praise 
myself; he reminds me so much of what 
Iwas at hisage. If your beautiful moth 
er were to come to life for an hour, she 
would see the resemblance.” 

She gave me a little amused stare 

‘“And yet you don’t look at all like 
him.” 

‘Ah, you didn’t know me when JI 
was twenty-five. I was very handsome. 
And, moreover, it isn’t that, it’s the men 
tal resemblance. I was ingenuous, can 
did, trusting, like him.” 

‘Trusting? I remember my mother 
once telling me that you were the most 
suspicious and jealous of men.” 

‘IT fell into a suspicious mood, but I 
was, fundamentally, not in the least ad 
dicted to thinking evil. I couldn't easily 
imagine any harm of any one.” 
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‘*And so you mean that Mr. Stanmer 
is in a suspicious mood ?” 

‘Well, I mean that his situation is the 
same as mine.” 

The countess gave me one of her seri- 
ous looks. ‘‘Come,” she said, ‘‘ what 
was it 
[ have heard you mention it before.” 

‘**Your mother might have told you, 





but he won't listen to the idea of leaving 


Florence. He is very happy, in spite of 


| his doubts, and I confess that in the per- 
| ception of his happiness I have lived over 


again my own. ‘This is so much the case 


| that when, the other day, he at last made 


this famous situation of yours? | 


up his mind to ask me to tell him the 


| wrong that Madame De Salvi had done 


since she occasionally did me the honor | 


to speak of me.” 

‘‘ All my mother ever told me was that 
you were a sad puzzle to her.” 

At this, of course, I laughed out—I 
laugh still as I write it. 

‘* Well, then, that was my situation—I 
was a sad puzzle to a very clever woman.” 

‘* And you mean, therefore, that lama 
puzzle to poor Mr. Stanmer ?” 
out. Remember, it was you who said he 
was intelligent.” 

She looked round at him, and as fortune 
would have it, his appearance at that mo 


drawing-room, and staring at the ceiling 


with the expression of a man who has | 
Madame | 


just been asked a conundrum. 
Scarabelli seemed struck with his attitude. 

‘* Don’t you see,” I said, ‘‘ he can’t read 
the riddle ?” 


‘**You yourself,” she answered, ‘‘ said | 
incapable of thinking evil. I 
should be sorry to have him think any | 


he was 


evil of me.” 


And she looked straight at me—serious- 


did brow. 

I inclined myself, smiling, in a manner 
which might have meant: ‘‘ How could 
that be possible ,? 


‘‘T have a great esteem for him,” she | 
went on; ‘‘I want him to think well of | 


me. If lama puzzle to him, do mea lit- 
tle service. Explain me to him.” 

‘* Explain you, dear lady ?” 

“You are older and wiser than he. 
Make him understand me.” 

She looked deep into my eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then she turned away. 

26th.—I have written nothing for a 
good many days, but meanwhile I have 
been half a dozen times to Casa Salvi. I 
have seen a good deal also of my young 
friend—had a good many walks and talks 
with him. I have proposed to him to 


come with me to Venice for a fortnight, | 


me, I rather checked his curiosity. I told 
him that if he was bent upon knowing, I 
would satisfy him, but that it seemed a 


| pity just now to indulge in painful im- 


He is racking his brains to make you | 





agery. 

‘*But I thought you wanted so much 
to put me out of conceit of our friend.” 

‘*T admit I am inconsistent, but there 
are various reasons for it. In the first 
open to the 
charge of playing a double game. I pro 
fess an admiration for the Countess Sea- 
rabelli, for I accept her hospitality, and at 


place—it’s obvious—I am 


| the same time I attempt to poison your 
| mind. 
| I can’t exactly make up my mind to that, 
ment quite confirmed my assertion. He | though my admiration for the countess 
was lounging back in his chair with an | 
air of indolence rather too marked for a | 


Isn't that the proper expression / 


and my desire to prevent you from taking 
And 
then, in the second place, you seem to m« 
on the whole so happy! 


a foolish step are equally sincere. 


One hesitates to 
destroy an illusion, no matter how perni 
cious, that is so delightful while it lasts 
Those are the rare moments of life. T 
be young and ardent in the midst of an 
Italian spring, and to believe in the moral 
perfection of a beautiful woman—what an 
admirable situation! Float with the cur 


| rent: Ill stand on the brink and watch 
you.” 
ly, appealingly—with her beautiful can- 


‘* Your real reason is that you feel you 


| have no case against the poor lady,” said 


Stanmer. 
Pdo:” 
‘*T just admitted that I admire her. I 
never said she was a vulgar flirt; her 
mother was an absolutely scientific one. 
Heaven knows I admired that! It’s a 
nice point, however, how much one is 
bound in honor not to warn a young 


‘You admire her as much as 


friend against a dangerous woman be 
cause one also has relations of civility 
with the lady.” : 

‘*In such a case,” said Stanmer, 
would break off my relations.” 

I looked at him, and I think I laughed 
‘** Are you jealous of me, by chance ?” 

He shook his head emphatically. ‘* Not 
in the least; I like to see you there, be 
cause your conduct contradicts 
words.” 


your 
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‘*T have always said that the countess | duce a man!) Let him finish the story in 
is fascinating.” his own way, as I finished it in mine. It 
‘‘ Otherwise,” said Stanmer, ‘‘in the | is the same story; but why, a quarter of a 


case you speak of, I would give the lady | century later, should it have the same dé 


notice.” nouement ? Let him make his own ce 

‘*Give her notice ?” nouement 

‘‘Mention to her that you regard her 5th.—Hang it, however, I don’t want 
with suspicion, and that you propose to | the poor boy to be miserable. 
do your best to rescue a simple-minded 6th.—Ah! but did my dénouement then 
youth from her wiles. That would be} prove such a happy one ? 
more loyal.” And he began to laugh 7th.—He came to my room late last 
again. night: he was much excited 

It is not the first time he has laughed ‘“What was it she did to vou?” he 
it me: but I have never minded it, be- | asked. 
cause I have always understood it. [ answered him first with another ques 

‘Ts that what you recommend me to} tion. ‘‘Have you quarrelled with the 
say to the countess ?” I asked. countess ?” 

‘Recommend you!” he exclaimed, But he only repeated his own. ‘* What 
laughing again. ‘‘I recommend noth- | was it she did to you ?” 
ing. IL may be the victim to be rescued, ‘Sit down, and I'll tell you.” And 
but Iam at least not a partner to the con- | he sat there beside the candle, staring at 
spiracy. Besides,” he added, ina moment, | me. ‘‘ There was a man always there 
‘the countess knows your state of mind.” | Count Camerino.” 

‘* Has she told you so ?” | ‘*The man she married ?” 

Stanmer hesitated. ‘‘She has begged ‘‘The man she married. I was very 


me to listen to every thing you may say | much in love with her, and yet I didn’t 
against her. She prefers that; she has a| trust her. I was sure that she lied; I be 


xood conscience.” lieved she could be cruel. Nevertheless, 
‘*Ah,” said I, ‘‘ she’s an accomplished | at moments, she had a charm which made 
woman |” it pure pedantry to be conscious of her 


And it is indeed very clever of her to | faults; and while these moments lasted | 
take that tone. Stanmer afterward as- |} would have done any thing for her. Un 
sured me explicitly that he has never giv- | fortunately they didn’t last long. But 
en her a hint of the liberties I have taken | you know what I mean: am I not describ 
in conversation with—what shall I eall it ? | ing the Searabelli ?” 


with her moral nature: she has guessed | ‘The Countess Scarabelli never lied!” 
them for herself. She must hate me in- | cried Stanmer. 
tensely, and yet her manner has always| ‘‘ That’s just what I would have said to 


| 
| 


| any one who should have made the insin 
accomplished woman ! | uation! But I suppose you are not ask 

May 4.—I have staid away from Casa |ing me the question you put to me just 
Salvi for a week, but I have lingered on | now from dispassionate curiosity ?” 


been so charming tome! She is truly an 


in Florence, under a mixture of impulses.| ‘‘A man may want to know,” said the 
I have had it on my conscience not to go | innocent fellow. 

near the countess again; and yet, from I couldn’t help laughing out. ‘* This, 
the moment she is aware of the way I feel | at any rate, is my story. Camerino was 


about her, it is open war. There need be | always there; he was a sort of fixture in 
ho scruples on either side. She is as free | the house. If I had moments of dislike 
to use every possible art to entangle poor | for the divine Bianca, I had no moments 
Stanmer more closely as I am to clip her | of liking for him. And yet he was a very 
fine-spun meshes. Under the circum- | agreeable fellow, very civil, very intelli 
stances, however, we naturally shouldn’t | gent, not in the least disposed to make a 
meet very cordially. But as regards her | quarrel with me. The trouble, of course, 
meshes, why, after all, should I clip them? | was simply that I was jealous of him. 1 
It would really be very interesting to see | don’t know, however, on what ground | 
Stanmer swallowed up. I should like to | could have quarrelled with him, for I had 
see how he would agree with her after | no definite rights. I can’t say what I ex- 
she had devoured him. (To what vulgar | pected—I can’t say what, as the matter 
imagery, by-the-way, does curiosity re- | stood, I was prepared to do. With my 
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name and my prospects, I might perfectly 
have offered her my hand. I am not sure 
that she would have accepted it; Iam by 
But 
she wanted, wanted keenly, to attach me 
to her; she wanted to have me about. I 
should have been capable of giving up 
thing—England, my my 

simply to devote myself to her, 


no means clear that she wanted that. 


every 
family 


career, 


to live near her and see her every day.” 

‘Why didn’t you do it, then ?” 
Stanmer 

‘Why don’t you ?” 

‘*To be a proper rejoinder to my ques 
tion,” he said, rather neatly, ** yours should 


asked 


be asked twenty-five years hence.” 

‘“It remains perfectly true that at a 
given moment I was capable of doing as 
That wanted—a 
rich, susceptible, credulous, convenient 
young Englishman established near her 


I say. was what she 


en permanence. And yet,” I added, **I 
must do her compiete justice. I honestly 
believe she was fond of me.” At this 


Stanmer got up and walked to the win 
dow; he stood looking out a moment, and 
then ‘You know she 
was older than I,” Iwent on. ‘‘ Madame 
Searabelli is older than you. One day, in 
the garden, her mother asked me, in an 
angry tone, why I disliked Camerino; for 
[ had been at no pains to conceal my feel 
ing about him, and something had just 
happened to bring it out. ‘I dislike him,’ 
I said, *‘ because you like him so much.’ 
‘T assure I. don’t like him,’ 
swered. ‘He has all the appearance of 
retorted. It was a 
brutal speech, certainly, but any other 
man in place would have made it. 
She took it very strangely; she turned 
pale, but she was not indignant. ‘How 
he be my lover, after what he has 
done ?’ ‘What has he done ? 
She hesitated a good while; then she said, 
‘He killed my husband ‘Good heav- 
ens!’ L eried; ‘and you receive him?’ Do 
She said, ‘ Che 


he turned round. 


you she an 


being your lover,’ | 


my 


can 


she asked. 


you know what she said ? 
vuole 7 
‘Ts that all ?” asked Stanmer. 


‘‘No; she went on to say that Camerino 


had killed Count Salvi in a duel, and she 


admitted that her husband’s jealousy had 
The count, it ap- 
peared, was a monster of jealousy; he had 
led her a dreadful life. He himself, mean- 
while, had been any thing but irreproach- 
able; he had done a mortal injury to a 
man of whom he pretended to be a friend, 


been the oceasion of it. 
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ns 


and this affair had become notorious. T}y, 
gentleman in question had demanded sat 
isfaction for his outraged honor; but fo) 
some reason or other (the countess, to do 
her justice, did not tell me that her hus 
band was a coward) he had not as yet ob 
tained it. The duel with Camerino had 
come on first; in an access of jealous fury 
the count had struck Camerino in the face 
and this outrage, I know not how justly 
was deemed expiable before the other, By 
an extraordinary arrangement (the Ital 
ians have certainly no sense of fair play 
the other man was allowed to be Came 
The duel was fought with 
swords, and the count received a wound 
of which, though at first it was not ex 
pected to be fatal, he died on the follow 
ing day. The matter was hushed up as 
much as possible, for the sake of the count 


rino’s second. 


ess’s good name, and so successfully that 
it was presently observed that, among the 
public, the other gentleman had the cred 
it of having put his sword through M. De 
Salvi. This gentleman took a fancy not 
to contradict the impression, and it was 
allowed to subsist. So long as he con 

sented, it was, of course, in Camerino’s in 

not to contradict it, as it left him 
much more free to keep up his intimacy 
with the countess.” 

Stanmer had listened to all this with 
extreme attention. ‘‘Why didn’t she 
contradict it ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ Iam bound 
to believe it was for the same reason. | 
was horrified, at any rate, by the whole 
story. I was extremely shocked at the 
countess’s want of dignity in continuing 
to see the man by whose hand her hus 
band had fallen.” 

‘*The husband had been a great brute, 
and it was not known,” said Stanmer. 

“Tts not being known made no differ 
ence. And as for Salvi having been a 
brute, that is but a way of saying that his 
wife and the man whom his wife subse- 
quently married didn’t like him.” 

Stanmer looked extremely meditative: 
his eyes were fixed on mine. ‘‘ Yes, that 
marriage is hard to get over. It was not 
becoming.” 

“Ah,” said I, ‘what a long breath I 
drew when I heard of it! I remember 
the place and the hour. It was at a hill 
station in India, seven years after I had 
left Florence. The post brought me some 
| English papers, and in one of them was a 

letter from Italy, with a lot of so-called 


terest 
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‘fashionable intelligence.’ There, among 


various scandals in high life and other 
delectable items, I read that the Countess 
Bianca Salvi, famous for some years as 
the presiding genius of the most agree 
able salon in Florence, was about to be 
stow her hand upon Count Camerino, a 
Ah, my dear 


boy, it was a tremendous escape! I had 


distinguished Bolognese. 


ween ready to marry the woman who was 
capable of that! But my instinct had 
warned me, and I had trusted my in 
stinct.” 

‘**Tnstinct’s every thing,’ as Falstaff 
says,” and Stanmer began to laugh. ‘* Did 
vou tell Madame De Salvi that your in 
stinct was against her ?” 

‘‘No; I told her that she frightened me, 
shocked me, horrified me.” 

‘That's about the same thing. And 
what did she say ?” 

‘She asked me what I would have. I] 
called her friendship with Camerino a 
scandal, and she answered that her hus 
band had been a brute. Besides, no one 
knew it; therefore it was no seandal. Just 
your argument. I retorted that this was 
odious reasoning, and that she had no 
moral sense. We had a passionate quar- 
rel, and I declared I would never see her 
iain. In the heat of my displeasure I 
left Florence, and I kept my vow. I ney 
er saw her again.” 

‘You couldn't have been much in love 
with her,” said Stanmer. 

‘*T was not—three months after.” 

‘Tf you had been, you would have come 
back—three days after.” 

‘So, doubtless, it seems to you. All I 
can say is that it was the great effort of 
my life. Being a military man, I have 
had on various occasions to face the en 
emy. But it was not then I needed my 
resolution ; it was when I left Florence in 
a post-chaise.” 

Stanmer turned about the room two or 
three times, and then he said, ‘‘I don’t 
understand; I don’t understand why she 
should have told you that Camerino had 
killed her husband. It could only dam 
age her.” 

‘*She was afraid it would damage her 
more that I should think he was her lover. 
She wished to say the thing that would 
most effectually persuade me that he was 
not her lover—that he could never be 
And then she wished to get the credit of 
being very frank.” 

‘*Good heavens! how you must have 


analyzed her!” cried my companion, star- 
ing. 

‘*There is nothing so analystie as dis: 
illusionment. But there itis. She mar 
ried Camerino.” 

‘Yes, I don’t like that,” said Stanmer. 
He was silent a while, and then he added 
‘*Perhaps she wouldn't have done so if 
you had remained.” 

He has a little innocent way! 

: Very likely she would have dispensed 
with the ceremony,” I answered, dryly. 

‘Upon my word,” he said, ‘* you have 
analyzed her!” 

‘You ought to be grateful to me. I 
have done for you what you seem unable 
to do for yourself.” 

‘‘T don’t seé any Camerino in my case,” 
he said. 

‘*Perhaps among those gentlemen | 
can find one for you.” 

‘*Thank you,” he cried; ‘‘Tll take care 
of that myself!’ And he went away 
satisfied, I hope. 

10th.—He’s an obstinate little wretch; 
it irritates me to see him sticking to it. 
Perhaps he is looking for his Camerino, 
I shall leave him, at any rate, to his fate; 
it is growing insupportably hot. 

11th.—I went this evening to bid fare- 
well to the Searabelli. There was no one 
there; she was alone in her great dusky 
drawing-room, which was lighted only by 
a couple of candles, with the immense 
windows open over the garden. She was 
dressed in white; she was deucedly pretty. 
She asked me, of course, why I had been 
so long without coming. 

‘*T think you say that only for form,” 
Lanswered. ‘I imagine you know.” 

‘*Che! what have I done ?” 

‘‘Nothing at all. You are too wise for 
that.” 

She looked at me a while. ‘‘I think 
you are a little crazy.” 

‘Ah, no; Iam only too sane. I have 
too much reason rather than too little.” 

‘*You have, at any rate, what we call 
a fixed idea.” 

‘There is no harm in that, so long as 
it’s a good one.” 

‘*But yours is abominable,” she de 
clared, with a laugh. 

‘‘Of course you can’t like me or my 
ideas. All things considered, you have 
treated me with wonderful kindness, and 
I thank youand kiss your hands. I leave 
Florence to-morrow.” 

‘I won’t say I’m sorry,” she said, 
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laughing again. ‘‘But I am very glad | 


to have seen you. I always wondered 
about you. You area curiosity.” 

‘“Yes, you must find me so. A man 
who can resist your charms! The fact is, 
I can’t. This evening you are enchant 
ing; and it is the first time I have been 
alone with you.” 


She gave no heed to this; she turned | ‘‘I shall depart in the morning. Don’t 


away. But in a moment she came back | 


and stood looking at me, and her beauti 


dimness of the room. 


‘How could you treat my mother so ?” | 


she asked. 

‘* Treat her so ?” 

‘* How could you desert the most charm- 
ing woman in the world ?” 

‘It was not a ease of desertion; and if 


it had been, it seems to me she was con- | 


soled.” 

At this moment there was the sound of 
a step in the antechamber, and I saw that 
the countess perceived it to be Stanmer’s, 


‘That wouldn’t have happened,” she | 


murmured. 
protector.” 
Stanmer came in, interrupting our talk, 


‘*My poor mother needed a 


air of bravado. He must think me, in- 
deed, a tiresome, meddlesome bore; and 
upon my word, turning it all over, I won- 
der at his docility. After all, he’s five- 
and-twenty; and yet, I must add, it does 
irritate me—the way he sticks! He was 
followed in a moment by two or three of 
the regular Italians,and I made my visit 
short. 

‘*Good-by, countess,” I said; and she 
gave me her hand in silence. ‘Do you 
need a protector ?” [ added, softly. 

She looked at me from head to foot, and | 
then, almost angrily, ‘‘ Yes, signore.” 

3ut, to deprecate her anger, I kept her 
hand an instant, and then bent my ven- 
erable head and kissed it. I think I ap- 
peased her. | 


Botoana, 15th.—I left Florence on the | 
12th, and have been here these three days. 
Delightful old Italian town; but it lacks 
the charm of my Florentine secret. 

I wrote that last entry four days ago, 
late at night, after coming back from 
Casa Salvi. I afterward fell asleep in | 
my chair; the night was half over vient 
I woke up. Instead of going to bed, I 
stood a long time at the window, looking 
out at the river. It was a warm, still 
night, and the first faint streaks of sun- 


rise were in the sky. Presently I heard 
a slow footstep beneath my window, and. 
looking down, made out, by the aid of g 
street lamp, that Stanmer was but just 
coming home. Icalled to him to come to 
my rooms, and, after an interval, he made 


| his appearance. 


‘IT want to bid you good-by,” I said 


vo to the trouble of saying you're sorry, 


Of course you are not; I must have bull 
ful solemn eyes seemed to shine in the | 


ied you immensely.” 

He made no attempt to say he was sor 
ry, but he said he was very glad to hav 
made my acquaintance. 

‘Your conversation,” he said, with his 
little innocent air, ‘‘has been very sug 
gestive.” 

‘* Have you found Camerino ?” I asked, 
smiling. 

‘*T have given up the search.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘some day when you 


| find that you have made a great mistake, 


remember I told you so.” 

He looked for a minute as if he were 
trying to anticipate that day by the exer 
cise of his reason. ‘* Has it ever occurred 


| to you that you may have made a great 
and looking at me, I thought, with a little 


mistake ?” 

‘‘Oh yes; every thing occurs to one 
sooner or later.” 

That’s what I said to him; but I didn’t 
say that the question, pointed by his can 
did young countenance, had, for the mo 
ment, a greater force than it ever had be 
fore. 

And then he asked me whether, as 
things had turned out, I myself had been 
so especially happy. 

PaRIs, December 17.—A note from 
young Stanmer, whom I saw in Florence 
—a remarkable little note, dated Rome, 
and worth transcribing: 

“My pear Generat.—I have it at heart to tell 
you that I was married a week ago to the Countess 
Salvi-Scarabelli. You talked me into a great mud- 
dle; but a month after that it was all very clear. 


| Things that involve a risk are like the Christian 


faith ; they must be seen from the inside. 
“Yours ever, E. 8S.” 
“P.S.—A fig for analogies—unless you ean find 


an analogy for my happiness !”” 


His happiness makes him very clever. 


| TL hope it will last !—I mean his cleverness, 


not his happiness. 

Lonpon, April 19, 1877.—Last night, at 
Lady H ’s, I met Edmund Stanmer, 
who married Bianca Salvi’s daughter. | 
heard the other day that they had come 
to England. <A handsome young fellow, 
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He remind 
ed me of Florence, which I didn’t pretend 
+o forget: but it was rather awkward, for 


with a fresh, contented face. | 


{ remember I used to disparage that wom 
intohim. [had acomplete theory about | 
er. But he 
he contrary, he appeared to enjoy our en 


didn’t seem at all stiff; on 


ounter. 


Lh id to do that. 


‘*Oh yes, she’s in one of the other | 


rooms. 


Come and make her acquaint 
ance; [ want you to know her.” 

‘** Vou forget that I do know her.” 

‘Oh no, you don’t; you never did.” 
And he gave a little significant laugh. 

[ didn’t feel like 


Scarabelli at that moment; 


facing the ci-devant 
so I said that 
[ was leaving the house, but that I would 
do myself the honor of calling upon his 
ift We talked for a moment of some 
ing else, and then, suddenly, breaking 
off and looking at me, he laid his hand on 
iyarm. I must do him the justice to 
say that he looks felicitous. 

‘* Depend upon it, you were wrong,” he 
said. 

‘*My dear young friend,” I answered, 
“imagine the alacrity with which I con 
cede it.” 

Something else again was spoken of, 
but in an instant he repeated his move 
ment. ‘‘ Depend upon it, you were wrong.” 


Chita € 


T was the remark of a philosophical woman | 

that ‘men are queer.” It is an observation 
that may be applied with equal truth to news 
papers. Newspapers are If one of | 
them adopts a new dress, and appears in fresh 
type and improved form, its neighbors and 
“contemporaries” salute it, and cordially con- 
gratulate the brother who “ puts in so hand- 
some an appearance, indicative of well-merited 
prosperity.” 
ly ends. 


queer, 


But there the courtesy general- 
It is remarked that the Bugle is not 
zealous to recognize the enterprise of the Clar- 
ion, and that the “ great journalistic triumph” 
of the Postboy apparently escapes entirely the 
attention of the Mailbag. The explanation of 
this kind of silence is generally supposed to 
be an unwillingness to advertise a rival. It 
goes so far often as to conceal the name, so 
that the Clarion, which has remarked with 
pleasure the signs of the well-merited pros- 
perity of the Bugle, will probably speak of its 
opinions the next day as the gush of a feeble- 
minded contemporary. It is this spirit which 
is “queer,” and which gives the Ishmaelitish 
tone which is sometimes remarked in the press. | 


I asked him if his wife was there. | 


| that I had forsaken her ? 
| Woman very unhappy ? 


it—eh ? 


| sertions once published. 


| either in 


‘IT am sure the countess has forgiven 


| me,” I said, *‘ and in that case you ought to 


bear no grudge. As Ihave had the honor 


| to say, I will call upon her immediately.” 


‘I was not alluding to my wife,” he 


answered ‘IT was thinking of your own 
story.” 

‘* My own story 

‘So many years ago. Was it not 
rather a mistake ?” 


l looked al hin a moment; he’s posi 


| tively rosy. 


‘**That’s not a question to solve in a 
And I turned away. 
22d. I haven't yet called on the ei-de 


vant, 


London erush.” 


Lm afraid of finding her 
And that boy's 


ming in my ears: 


at home. 
words have been thrum 
‘**Depend upon it you 
Wasn't it 


take?” Was IL wrong 


were wrong. rather a mis 
was it a mistake ? 
Was I too cautious—too suspic1lous—too 
Was it really 
needed a man who might have helped 
her W ould it have been for his benefit 


logieal ? a protector she 


to believe in her? and was her fault only 

Was the poor 
God forgive me, 
how the questions come crowding in! If 


| [ marred her happiness, I certainly didn’t 


make And I might have made 


That’s a charming discovery for 


my own. 


aman of my age! 


ay Char, 


It produces other results not less striking, and 


among them the unwillingness to correct as- 


The secret of this 


unwillingness is evident. A paper wishes to 


profit by the reputation of accuracy and in- 


fallibility. If it confesses that it was in error 
a statement of fact or in its judg- 


ment, it fosters distrust in the mind of the 


| reader, and enables the watchful Mailbag to 


sneer that “the wise Posthoy is probably as 


| correct in saying that Mr. T-rm—n’s bandana 


handkerchief is plainly worn through in the 
centre as it was in gravely stating last week 
that Mr. E-dm-ds had elipped his beard.” 

But one conspicuous result of this alert 
avoidance of advertising a rival is that every 
newspaper and periodical is obliged to blow 
its own trumpet. In what Mr. Cox would 
probably describe as “so-called” private life, 
the worthy and gentlemanly editors of the Bu- 
gle and the Mailbag are reluctant to repeat the 
compliments which are justly showered upon 
their modest virtues. But they do not hesi- 
tate to publish in full the opinion of the 
Podunk Farmer that the Mailbag, or Clarion, or 
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Bugle, or Postboy, is the model journal of the | 
age, and an exhaustless fountain of wit, wis- | 
This is a 
It is a part of the “ business.” 


dom, and fancy. matter of course. | 

If you don’t | 
take care of yourself, who will take care of | 
you? Who, indeed, is so much interested in | 
that identical 
said, truly, that a great journal or 
magazine is the result of such a combination 
of labor and talent and sagacity that there can 
be no personal or individual appropriation of 
the praise bestowed upon the joint result. It 
is a plausible suggestion, which we willingly 


number one as numeral? It 


may be 


accept, because we propose to congratulate 
our readers upon the recent change in the ap- 
pearance of this Magazine. 


If the reader happens to have the whole series 
of Harper's New Monthly Vaqazine from the be- 
ginning, and will compare this number, or that 
of last month, with which the new volume be- 
gan, with the first number, which was publish- 
will find that 
while the general superiority of this number 


ed twenty-nine years ago, he 


is manifest and remarkable, it is the result of 
a natural and logical development, so that the | 
present copious, ample, various, brilliant, and 

beautiful magazine is but the full flower which 

has opened from that bud. The larger, more 

legible and shapely type, the wider and come- 

lier page, the extraordinary richness of the 

wood-engraving, the freshness and value of 

the text, in which the most 
knowledged literary genius of the time and of 

the English-speaking race is so adequately 
represented, all combine to form a popular pe- 
riodical which is as eminent among all similar 
works to-day as the first number was twenty- 
Harper was, in fact, a pioneer. 
There was no magazine precisely like it any- 
where when it began; and there has been no 
progress or improvement in art, no larger re- 
source in literature, no change in public taste 
and demand, of which it has not taken ad- 
It may be said truly, and the long 
series of its evidence open to 
all, that every change which it has made has 
been an improvement, and yet, that while it 
has turned to its own use every richer resource, 
it has lost no individuality, and to the reader 
of its first number offers to-day the old familiar 
face, but with a perpetually renewed youth 
and exhaustless vigor and charm. 

The continuance of a magazine, indeed, is 
like aroyal succession. The king is dead, long 
live the king! The crown is a permanent pow- 
er in magazines as in families, requiring only 
in the literary line that the original direction 
be adequately maintained with due regard to 
the differences of time and taste. The life of 
Harper has now extended through a genera- 
tion of men. The great authors who were in 
their prime when it began, and whose works 
were first published in this country in its pages, 
Its first few illustrations, the best 
of their time, are almost droll in their crudity 
to-day. Its current comments are of events 


nine years ago. 


vantage. 
issues is the 


are gone, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
various and ac- | 
| 
| 


| tion. 


many of which are forgotten, and of many men 
who are now names only. But it may be said 
safely, and without successful contradiction. 
that the long range of its volumes is a brill- 
iantly illustrated library of fiction and travel 


| and adventure, of biography and anecdote, of 


popular scientific description and information, 


| and local character sketches and essays, which 


is Without a parallel; nor do we know a more 
grateful, or useful, or desirable large contribu- 
tion to a popular rural library than a complet 
set of Harper from the beginning. There is 
not a line nor a word in it from the first page 
to the last which may not be read aloud in 
the family circle without jar or offense; ther 
is nothing which any sincere adherent of any 
religious denomination or political party would 
reject as distasteful or unfair, because the in- 
tention of the Magazine has been to omit see- 
tarian and political discussion, and to stand 
upon the common ground of universally ae- 
knowledged moral principle. It has been nei- 
ther polemical nor contentious in any diree- 
Like the old Homeric bards, like the 

Arabian story-tellers, like Goldsmith playing 
his way through Europe, its aim has been to 
instruct, to charm, to entertain, to be wel 

comed by old and young, to be a familiar liter- 
ary companion and friend. 

With the improved aspect of the present 
volume it is no otherwise an old friend under 
a new face than as youth is the newer face of 
childhood, or the fruit of the blossom. The 
mysterious and anonymous spirit of the Maga- 
zine may well declare, through the Easy Chair, 
its gratitude for the extraordinary and increas- 
ing friendship with which it is received, and 
it may modestly appeal—since the monthly 
Bugle and Clarion may forget to do so wpon its 
behalf—to its present appearance and charac- 
ter as evidence of its resolution to continue to 
deserve the favor with which “the old stand” 
has been so long regarded. 


READERS of the Fortnightly Review have been 
long accustomed to the name and the work of 
Frederic Harrison, the most conspicuous of the 
English disciples of Comte, and a manly, vig- 
orous, and racy writer, who has dealt some 
brilliant blows at the apostle of sweetness 
and light, who, on his side, is quite ready and 
equipped to repel all assailants. One of Mr. 
Harrison’s latest papers is a lecture delivered 
at the London Institution, “On the Choice of 
Books,” which is remarkable as the sign of a 
rising reaction in favor of Scott. The death 
of Scott was followed by the appearance and 
triumph of a school whose motto was Carlyle’s 
remark, “ Literature has other aims than that 
of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men.” 
It was, indeed, Carlyle’s famous article upon 





Lockhart’s “Scott,” in the Westminster Review, 
in 1838, which marked the beginning of the 
reaction against him. The great, earnest, 

melancholy genius of Carlyle, full of the mists 
| and sunshine and mournful ocean music of the 
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Scottish coast, protested against the “slashed 
breeches, steeple hats, butt belts, and antiqua- 
ted speech” of the Waverley romances. “ Buft 
belts and all manner of jerkins and costumes 
are transitory; man alone is perennial.” And 
with a lofty and pathetically scornful intol- 
ranee, he exclaimed: “ What, then, is the re- 
ult of these Waverley romances? Are they 
to amuse one generation only? One or more. 
As many generations as they can, but not all 
generations. Ah, no: when our swallow-tail 
has become fantastic as trunk-hose, they will 
cease to amuse.” . 

Carlyle’s intellectual leadership of the last 
generation gave the great impulse to the re- 
iction. Dickens, who was the next great mas- 
ter after Scott, was distinctly a moralist, and 
Thackeray and George Eliot were of a very dif. 
ferent inspiration from Scott’s, much as Thack- 
eray admired the sturdy vigor and sweet gen 
ius of the manly master. The older readers of 
the Waverley Novels half resented the immense 
popularity of Dickens. ‘Who is this Dick- 
ens?” said one of them, long after Dickens was 
famous: “I must look him up.” Another said 
to a friend, as if he had been a priest speaking 
of the sacred books, “I hope that you read 
your Seott once a year; I never fail to do it.” 
But there was no question of a notable decline 
n the popularity of the Waverley stories and 
n familiarity with them. Carlyle had given 
the word. The descriptions were found to be 
tame and tedious. The novels were tales of 
costume. The style and tone were exceeding- 
ly commonplace. Good characters—yes; and 
doubtless touches of humor, and the Scotch 
dialect and the antiquarian knowledge excel- 
lent; but it is, after all, feudal melodrama, 
Tory, aristocratic, backward, half theatrical 
in a word, “Costumes are transitory; man 
alone is perennial.” Perhaps this tendency 
of viewing Scott was deepened by the tragical 
end of his life, and its cause. It was painful 
to think that the man whose great genius had 
amazed and charmed the world, who was by 
his position and power a teacher of the peo- 
ple, should have set his heart upon building a 
pinchbeck castle, upon being a feudal baron 
out of time, and should have involved himself 
so deeply for so pitiful a purpose. Then came 
the tragedy: the desperate struggle, the uni- 
versal ruin, the death of his wife, the solitary, 
gloomy continuance of the contest, the sorrow- 
ful eclipse and extinction of his powers, and 
the peaceful death at last of the weary old 
man whom the world loved and pitied. Pit- 
ied—that was, perhaps, the feeling which in- 
creased the tendency to take him at his own 
estimate of the minstrel or the story-teller— 
a kind of dependent to sit below the salt, and 
amuse the company after dinner. 

It is against this feeling concerning Scott 
which has marked the literary judgment of 
the age which Carlyle impressed so deeply, 
that Mr. Harrison now raises a clear and vig- 
orous note of protest. It is so positive and 


manly and assured that we shall quote some 
of his own racy words: “I am told that the 
last discovery of modern culture is that Seott’s 
prose is commonplace; that the young men at 
our universities are far too critical to care for 
his artless sentences and tlowing descriptions. 
They prefer Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Mallock, and 
the euphuism of Young Oxford, just as some 
people preter a Dresden Shepherdess to the 
Caryatides of the Erictheum, pronounce Field- 
ing to be low and Mozart to be passe Scott 
ll 
the great creators in prose or in verse) of whom 


IS JUST One of the poets (we may eall poets a 


one never wearies, just as one can listen to 
Beethoven, or watch the sunrise or the sunset 
day by day with new delight. I think I ean 
read the Intiquary, ¢ r the Bride of Lammermoor, 
Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and Old Mortality at 
least onee a yeal afresh......What are the old al 
manacs that they so often give us as histories 
beside these liv ing pictures of the ordered suc 
cession of ages? As in Homer himself, we see 
in this prose Lliad of modern history the battle 
of the old and the new, the heroic defense of 
ancient strongholds, the long-impending and 
inevitable doom of medieval life against the 
destiny of modern society, unconsciously work 
ing out its ways, undauntedly defying its power. 
How just is our island Homer! Neither Greek 
nor Trojan sways him: Achilles is his hero; 
Hector is his favorite; he loves the councils 
of chiefs and the palace of Priam; but the 
swine-herd, the charioteer, the slave-girl, the 
hound, the beggar, and the herdsman, all glow 
alike in the harmonious coloring of his peopled 
epic. We see the dawn of our English nation, 
the defense of Christendom against the Koran, 
the grace and the terror of feudalism, the rise 
of monarchy out of baronies, the rise of parlia 
ments out of monarchy, the rise of industry 
out of serfage, the pathetic ruin of chivalry, 
the splendid death-struggle of Catholicism, the 
sylvan tribes of the mountain (remnants of 
our prehistoric forefathers) beating themselves 
to pieces against the hard advance of modern 
industry ; we see the grim heroism of the Bible 
martyrs, the catastrophe of feudalism over- 
whelmed by a practieal age which knew little 
of its graces and almost nothing of its virtues. 
Such is Scott, who, we may say, has done for 
the various phases of modern history what 
Shakespeare has done for manifold types of 
human character. And this glorious and most 
human and most historical of poets, without 
whom our very conception of human de velop- 
ment would have ever been imperfect, this 
manliest, and truest, and widest of romancers, 
we neglect for some hot-house hybrid of psy- 
chological analysis, for the wretched imitators 
of Balzac, and the jackanapes phrase-monger- 
ing of some Osric of the day, who assures us 
that Scott is an absolute Philistine.” 

This has the glow of a conviction as sturdy 
and sincere as Carlyle’s, and it tosses him the 
ball with a vigor as sure as his own. Doubt- 


less it shows that the old masculine, simple 
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taste is recovering itself against the morbid | 


overretinement and introspection of the age. 
Poetry like Swinburne’s and prose like Mal- 
lock’s exhibit the extremity of certain tend- 
encies of the time, which are incompatible 
vith the hearty, healthy fresh breeze and pure 
sunshine of the great heights of literature, 
and it is significant that after forty years this 
is the rejoinder to the lofty and sad farewell 
bow him out of fame and literature. 

A GREAT little sermons have 
preached trom the text of the interviewer, but 
a new form of his activity suggests further re- 
tlections. 


many 


nmin 
the note-book fixes with his glittering eye, 
He is helpless as a timid man in the hands of 
a skillful cross-examiner. And the reason js 
evident. The public man desires promotion, 
and one key to promotion is popular favor. 
Whatever, therefore, seems or professes to 
seek the welfare of “the people” he must 
vaguely espouse, with his tongue at least, and 


having once espoused at. there is ho divorce. 
of Carlyle to Seott, which seemed almost to | 


been 


The plea of the interviewer is that | 


he furnishes to the public detailed knowledge | 


of events and opinions in which it is interest- 
ed. But he forgets to consider whether it isa 
legitimate interest that he gratifies. The pub- 
lic, which is but an aggregation of individuals, 
wishes to know a great many things which it 


| ing.” 


has no business to know, and to pander to this | 


kind of curiosity is an exceedingly dishonora- 
ble service. There is another branch of inter- 
viewing, not connected with private affairs nor 
necessarily dishonorable, which is new and 
very mischievous. 
dressed privately to legislators of their opin- 
ion and probable vote upon pending meas- 
ures. 
viewers—-of course under instructions, because 
they are but agents—when a question is un- 
der consideration in a Legislature which com- 
mands general interest, wait upon the mem- 
bers and solicit to know their opinions and 
their intentions, and publish them as speedi- 
ly as possible. The obvious mischief of such 
a practice is that when a man has publicly 
committed 


himself to a certain course it is 


may be; and the same man finds it hardly less 
difficult to refuse to give his present views 
for publication. The public welfare certainly 


But he is also conscious that ridicule and hos 
tility and misrepresentation, remorseless and 
reiterated, can not help affecting the public 
pinion which he seeks to propitiate, and 
he fears to provoke them all if he refuses 
to welcome and gratify the terrible Mariner 
of the press, and he is, indeed, like a lone tray- 
eller upon the heath whom the gay highway- 
man greets. It is “ your opinion or your stand 
Of course no American citizen is afraid 
to have his opinions upon any subject pub- 
lished to all mankind; and of course a public 
man’s constituents have a right to know his 
views; and of course if a man is so high and 
mighty that he refuses his views to the rep- 
resentative of a free, enlightened, and inde- 


| pendent press, he must be taught that there 


We mean the inquiry ad- | 


are no castes, or ranks, or privileges in this 
country, and consequently that the servants 
of the people must not forget their masters 


| arguments and assertions which are tolerably 


Some of the more enterprising inter- | 


familiar. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
poor wedding guest, however plainly he may 


| hear the loud bassoon, and however desperate- 


ly he may beat his breast, feels himself con- 
strained to stay, and the Mariner hath his 
will. 

“The worst thing in my countrymen,” said 
a severe American, “is their cowardly good 


| humor ;” and when a critic, the edge of whose 
| scalping-knife is never turned, and is always 
very difficult for him to change it, however | 
persuasive subsequent arguments for a change | 


gains nothing by a practice which commits | 


legislators before they are called upon to vote. 
The caucus despotism is strong only through 
the pusillanimity of individuals, but here is a 
new form of the same despotism, under which 
a man gives pledges, not to his fellow-parti- 
sans, but to the public. 

The tendency, under a popular government, 
to surrender individual independence is so 
strong, and the arguments for such surrender 
are so specious, that every man should stand fast 
against them. The permanent necessity is the 


decrease of party spirit, but the overwhelming | 


temptation is to its increase. Every thing, 
therefore, which “ commits” men in advance to 
a certain action is to be resisted as vigorously 
as possible, and the publication of a man’s de- 
cision before it can be properly made is a pub- 
lic injury. It is hard for the public man to 
resist the interviewer. He becomes a mere 
wedding guest whom the Ancient Mariner of 





dripping with gore, heard that his friend B. had 
spoken well of a picture, he exclaimed : “ Now 
I know that the thing is worthless, because B. 
is so blamed good-natured.” That national 
good nature, with the unhandsome pretix, is 
illustrated in nothing more conspicuously than 
in the meekness with which “interviews” are 
granted and the interviewer received. “If 
any newspaper reporter,” thundered an old- 
fashioned American statesman, “should dare 
to ask me my views and probable vote upon a 
pending bill, to publish in his paper, in order 
to make public sentiment and to commit me, I 
should inform him that my opinions would be 
spoken in my place and attested by my vote, 
and that it was the business of the presiding 
officers of the Legislature to ascertain and an- 
nounce the official opinions of legislators. He 
might print that opinion and welcome.” It is 
an old-fashioned view, but it has some merit. 


IT is some months since we spoke of the 
singular romance of Lord Beaconsfield’s career. 
His influence upon British polities and opinion 
is as unexpected in its methods as in its re- 
sults. 


An astute observer might have said, 








indeed, that if Disraeli should ever become 
Prime Minister, he will not pursue English 
ends by English means; but there will be 
something constantly unexpected, grandiose, 
If this had been said, the event 
would have justified it constantly, for his as- 
cendency has been a series of glittering sur 


unenglish. 


prises and a melodramatic statesmanship which 
is unprecedented in English history, and for- 
eign to the English genius and tradition. The 
for with the wisdom that fol- 
lows the event we may imagine what might 


same obsel vel 


have been said 
bly that a man like Disraeli would have made 


pe rsonal ascendency over the Queen, and an 


—-would have suspected proba- 


ascendency acquired by flattery, an important 
factor in the great game of polities. If, again, 
this had been said, the result would have justi- 
for this is what he is believed 
to have done, with a kind of Oriental fascina- 
tion and power. Indeed, Lord Beaconsfield 

or, as he is most characteristically known, Mr. 
Disraeli constantly suggests the Indian con- 
jurers in Wilkie Collins’s admirable romance 


fied it as before ; 


{ 


ot the Moonstone. They are of high caste, 
swarthy-faced, superbly clad, noiseless, sleek, 
soft, feline, pursuing their end with perfect 
grace, composure, and intense absorption; ca- 
joling, astounding, charming the spectator 
with their dexterous play, but always with ti- 
ver-like intentness fixed upon their prize, and 
ready for every consummate ingenuity and dar- 
ing trick, intrigue, device, deception, crime of 
whatever degree and risk, to secure the cov- 
eted, pric eless, sacred gem. In the House of 
Lords, at Guildhall, in Downing Street, in Ber- 
lin, at Windsor Castle, every where, always, 
Disraeli seems like the swart Indian swathed 
in cashmere, self-restrained, imp iSsive, myste- 
rious, but strangely alien, uncanny, and bent 
on some malign end. 

The support that we have mentioned, he 
still receives. The “ Jingo” fire has somewhat 
burned out and paled; the unsatisfactory wars 
in Afghanistan and South Africa, the folly of 
Cyprus, the complications in Roumelia, the 
vast expense of an imperial policy, the want 
of any distinctly defined benefit to England 
from all the flash and report of this tumultuous 
and spectacular administration, will become 
elements more and more important in the im- 
pending elections. But even more suspicious 
to Englishmen than the barbaric glitter of the 
foreign policy of Disraeli is the manifest re- 
vival of the royal prerogative—a point upon 
which England is especially sensitive when it 
once suspects it. This was the point of Baron 
Stockmar’s lessons to Prince Albert. The bar- 
on was the political Mentor of the Prince, and 
he expounded to him that the true balance of 
the British Constitution required acknow]- 
edgment of the due political weight of the 
crown. But, properly speaking, the crown is 
to have no political weight whatever. Still 
less is the monarch to attempt to use any per- 
sonal political influence. Mr. Gladstone, in 
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his review of Martin’s Life of the Prince Con- 
sort, expresses surprise that a man so shrewd 
as Stockmar should have blundered so strange- 
ly. But it is evident that the Prince’s mind 
was receptive of the lesson, and his great 
ascendeney over the Queen affected hers fa- 
vorably to her own importance. This feeling, 
it is believed, has been carefully fostered by 
Lord Beaconsfield by means of profuse and 
constant and ingenious flattery. A distin- 
guished public man is credited with saying 
that Beaconsfield is “the only Premier since 
Melbourne who has remembered that the 
Queen is a woman as well as a branch of the 
government.” We have heard stories of the 
Disraeli flattery which, if trne, show that his 
Oriental lavishness is as marked in this as in 
other things, and that he “lays it on” not 
with a trowel only. The infinite LOssIp, how- 
ever, is valuable not for its truth, but for its 
significance. It shows not only what is be 
lieved, but also the consciousness that there is 
something to explain. There have been very 
plain articles in the magazines upon the drift 
toward personal government, and the report 
that the Que nh was in personal ( orresponde nee 
with Lord Lytton in India and with Lord 
Chelmsford in South Africa led to a motion in 
the Commons, by a substantial and conserva- 
tive member, plainly implying that the Queen 
had transcended her proper position under the 
Constitution. 

The alleged growth of the influence of the 
crown is coincident with a great increase of 
the court circle by the marriages of the vari- 
ous members of the royal family, so that the 
court influence in polities becomes more and 
more evident. A recent incident shows the 
condition of the publie mind in England, and 
the risks of the Beaconsfield poliey. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel spoke severely in the House of Com- 
mons of the Queen’s corre sponde nee with Lord 
Chelmsford, and alluded to Thackeray’s unflat- 
tering portraits of the Georges, one of whom, 
and the most reactionary, was the Queen’s 
crandfather. Presently a friend of the Prine« 
of Wales intimated, in a paper called Vanity 
Fair, that the royal family intended to ent Sir 
Robert. To this foolish assertion Sir Robert 
replied, in a letter which the editor of Vanity 
Fair begged him to withdraw, and which was 
privately shown to the Prince of Wales, who 
caused Sir Robert to be informed that he had 
not authorized the statement in Vanity Fair 
This message Sir Robert sent to the Times, and 
the editor of Vanitu Fair retorted by publish- 
ing Sir Robert’s letter. It is a letter in which, 
courtward and Queenward, Sir Robert uses 
very strong language, calling the statement 
of Vanity Fair “a very impudent expression 
of the latest development of the ridiculous im- 
perialism of the present day ;” “a clear breach 
of privilege, recalling the most stupid exhibi- 
tions of royal misconduct.” “You invite me 
to a game which two can play at: one of the 
parties in the contest may prove a pungent 
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-and Co.” “You act 
as the plenipotentiary of royalty: go and tell 
your master that I am not the sort of man to 


critic of the ¢ oming K 


be smothered by imperial menaces, and unless 
I receive the most ample satisfaction from the 
royal sources which have made you their most 
mpudent mouth-piece, I shall send a copy of 
your statement, together with my reply, to the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge.” 

This is “langwidge” which even Jeames 
Yellowplush could not mistake, and the court- 
eous disclaimer of the Prince, which did not 
revent its final publication, can not change 
he conviction that there is very deep and 
strong feeling when a man of the position of 
Sir Robert Peel, who is by no means a radical, 
can write in such terms of the court for pub- 
lication, and when another staid and substan- 


tial Commoner can propose a virtual censure | 
upon the Queen. It is not a favorable mo- | 
ment for attempting to magnify personal mo- | 


narchical power, and the course of events in 
England shows how singularly out of tune 
with his own age the Prime Minister is. When 
he was made Chancellor, a few years since, he 
exhorted the students to study carefully the 
spirit of their age, and to conform their lives 
to it; and by way of illustration he chooses the 
time in which the idea of monarchy is out- 
grown among the educated and intelligent 
classes who inspire and control the age, and 


in a country traditionally sensitive to the en- | 


croachment of prerogative, and in the prospect 
of the succession of a Prince who is thought 
too much to resemble his great-uncle the 
Prince Regent, to revive personal government, 
to enhance the power of the crown, and to 


belittle Parliament. There is, indeed, in the | 
opinion of shrewd observers, a reaction upon | 


the Continent against free government. But 
that is impossible in England. The country 
has gone too far forward; the suffrage is too 
widely extended; there is too much real lib- 
erty and soundness of thought, too homogene- 
ous a people, too sturdy a national character, 
to permit any such reaction. There is noth- 
ing in the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield which 
can contend successfully with the spirit of Sir 
Robert Peel. 


THERE was unusually good speaking at the 
annual dinner of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce this year, and despite President 
Babcock’s sly remark that the Chamber was 
not a mutual admiration society, like some oth- 
er associations which also indulged in annual 
dinners, there was yet a decidedly compliment- 
ary reference to the power and importance of 
the commercial class, which was no less true 
because it was eloquently said. Indeed, the 
merchants of New York have as much reason 
for mutual admiration and congratulation as 
the Sons of St. Jonathan, or of St. Patrick, or 
of St. Nicholas, and that is saying every thing. 
There is no want of strong feeling and just 
pride among many of the different and great 





interests in the city of New York; but the ex- 
treme heterogeneity of the population pre- 
vents that general public spirit and local 
pride which usually characterize an English- 
speaking community. Dr. Bellows, in his 
speech at the dinner, touched upon one aspect 
of this fact in saying that Lord Napier, whet 
he was the English minister here, remarked 
that he observed a singular incredulity about 
our institutions upon the part of many “ first 
class” or “Fifth Avenue” Americans. Dr 
Bellows warmly and eloquently repelled the 
suggestion as implying any general or effect- 
ive doubt among those who represent the real 
forces that control the country, although ther 
is a certain kind of skepticism among a cer 
tain cultivated class, as in London there is a 
kind of “club” skepticism and nil admirari 
upon all great questions and interests. 

There is a class of comfortable Americans 
who cross the sea and travel pleasantly in Eu 
rope, seeing the smooth outside of things, the 
excellent roads, the careful paternal arrange 
ments for crowds, the respectful manner of 


| subordinates, the external ease of old civiliza- 


tion. Upon coming home they are sadly sean 

| dalized by the crudity and haste and want of 
deference—but not of courtesy—that are ob 
servable here, and they instantly generalize 
the conclusion that a popular government 
produces bad roads, and bad manners, and 
enormous jobbery in public works, and a low 
and mean tone in politics, and a general in 
| ability to have things done as they should be 
done. The argument of this view is short, 
and apparently final. Popular government is 
| the rule of the majority ; the majority are al- 
Ways poor, ignorant, and prejudiced; there- 
fore popular government is the rule of the 
least enlightened. Under such a system, says 
| this argument, politics are not an appeal to 
intelligence and patriotism and public spirit, 
but to the most contemptible passions and 
narrow selfishness. There is a constant temp- 
tation and tendency to flatter the mob—that 
is, the most stupid and worthless and danger- 
ous part of the people—and to assume that this 
mob is especially the people ; so that your re- 
public, says this argument, is practically a 
tyranny in which you have an ignorant, vul 
gar, and drunken brute, instead of a gentle- 
man, for your tyrant, and newspapers and ora- 
tors and “so-called” statesmen kiss his feet 
and lick his boots as abjectly as Siamese 
courtiers crawl on their bellies before thei 
king. 

This is the feeling of those “ first-class” 
Americans to whom Lord Napier alluded, and 
there is certainly enough in the pandering of 
newspapers and orators and so-called states- 
| men to the vilest passions of the worst part 
of the community to disgust every decent and 
honorable man. Moreover,it would be a foolish 
assumption that every detail of public admin- 

istration is more perfect under a popular form, 
| or that a Sybarite, or fldneur, or gilded “ loafer,” 
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might not lounge more pleasantly and dine 
more sumptuously elsewhere than here. But, 
is his philosophy asserts, the great mass of men 
ire born poor. Would he, then, if he were poor, 
sh that his son were born and obliged to 
iake his way in some other country? If not, 
concedes that this country offers a better 
unce for living than any other. Now is this 

ie to its great extent and spare population 


ve than to its political system and the man- 
ndependence and self-dependence which 

hat system fosters ? : 

B 

e gilded loafer, must consider one other 
iw. The rule of the majority may be nu- 


erically the rule of the ignorant, but is it 


ierefore necessarily an ignorant rule? This 
s the point which is always taken for grant- 


But it is not only not to be assumed, it is 


mstantly disproved in experience. The Easy 
Chair is planted in New York, and. we will find 
uur illustration here. Here, if any where, the 
align iniluences are most powerful. Now 
the majority of voters in the city are as igno- 
rant as the “first-class” argument could de- 
sire. The local government is certainly not a 
model of good administration. Yet, despite 





the immense ignorance of the majority, is the 
Chief Magistrate of the city, whom the major- 
ty elect, a typical ignorant man, or dema- 
gogue, or dangerous person? And if not, why 
not? Ten years ago the city government was 
a conspiracy of craft and crime, and a vast or- 
ganized swindle. Why was it so? 

The answer to both of these questions is 
substantially the same, and it is this: the i 
norant majority have the numerical power, but 
that power is controlled by intellectual as- 
cendency. That ascendency is founded in the 


it Lord Napier’s “ first-rate” American, or | 


natural and instinetive loyalty of ignorance 
to intelligence, and in the capacity of intelli 
gence to lead. The present Chief Magistrate 
of the city was elected by a combination. But 
it was intelligence that comprehended the sit 
uation, and devised means of winning the nu 
merical ignorant foree for one who was not 
its representative. So the Tweed Ring had 
mental cleverness enough to impose their will 
upon the majority, and to subdue the numer- 
ical force to their own purposes. And pres- 
entiy, when their power, intrenched upon the 
numerical prejudice and ignorance, seemed to 
be absolutely supreme and permanent, if was 
intellectual force, again, which, seiz ng the sit- 
uation, combining interests and feelings, com 


| pletely overthrew and annihilated the Ring 


rhe reason that the majority, who are largely 
ignorant, do not give us an ignorant govern 
ment, is that ignorance is controlled by intel- 
ligence. It is not always controlled to cood 
ends, because the intelligence i often raseally. 
But it is controlled, and therefore Lord Na 
pier’s “first-class” argument is unsound, that 


because the majority are ignorant they will 


| therefore provide a government of 1enorance, 


Whoever has seen a self-possessed and saga 


| cious orator handling a tumultuous meeting, 


as Pheebus-Apollo handles his madly plunging 
steeds, has seen the symbol of popular govern 
ment, and understands why the sole fact of 
numerical force and brute power does not ex 
plain it. 
into every bay and creek in obedience to ce 
lestial attraction, sees in outward nature the 
law that governs the associated life of men, 
and which gives the American people faith in 
their own government, whether they can giv 
a reason for their faith or not. 


He who watches the ocean rising 


Editor's Literary Record. 


fee Renaissance in Italy has been made | 


the subject of prolonged study by Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, an English scholar 
of large attainments; and as the fruit of his 


one complete product which remains from the 


| achievements of the period of the Renaissance 


industry we have already had two volumes, | 


respectively on The Age of the Despots and The 
Revival of Learning, dealing with the polities 
and the scholarship of the period. The latest 
work from his pen is on the fine arts of the Re- 
‘and this is to be followed at some 
future day by another, completing the series 
on Italian literature. Though the four vol- 
umes, in the above order, will form a connect- 


naissance, 


| ment, “not only is painting th 


in Italy, touching upon Seulpture and Archi- 
tecture more superficially ;” and he confines 
himself within this limit because, in his judg 
s art in which 
the Italians among all the nations of the world 


| stand unapproachably alone, but it is also the 


ed study of Italian culture during the Renais- | 
sance, each is complete, and can be read inde- | 
pendently of its companions. In the volume | 


before us, forming the third and last published 
of the series, Mr. Symonds undertakes the task 
of dealing mainly “ with Italian Painting as the 


1 Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By Joun Ap- 
DINGTON Symonps. 8vo, pp. 550. New York: Henry | 
Holt and Co, 


one that best enables us to gauge their genius 
at the time when they impressed their culture 
on the rest of Europe.” In performing this 
task, which has been executed with rare dig- 
nity, sobriety, and ability, Mr. Symonds begins 
with a careful analysis of the complex intel- 
lectual and social conditions and beliefs and 
of the various derived or intrinsic influences 
which led to and made the revival of art possi- 
ble in Italy at the close of the medieval period 


| and the beginning of the modern era, and with 


an examination of the causes which forced it 
to take the form of painting as the highest 


and most suitable expression of the prevailing 
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thought and culture of the time. Inthe course 
of this investigation he discusses a number of 
preliminary questions of 
direct 


prime importance, 
upon a just under- 
standing of the relations assumed by the fine 


having a bearing 
arts to the thought of the Renaissance, among 


them being the following: What was the task 


passed in review before us. We should not 
omit to invite attention to an extremely in- 
teresting feature of the volume, to be found 
in the appendix, being a scholarly study o; 
the sonnets of Michael Angelo, accompanied 


| by elegant translations of more than a score 


appointed for the Fine Arts on the threshold | 


of the modern world? What constituted the 
specific quality of modern art as distinguished 
from antique feeling? How was it that, while 
sculpture was the characteristic tine art of 
antiquity, painting became the distinguishing 


fine art of the modern era? The responses to 


of the finest of them. 

Twenty-three years ago, after ten years of 
laborious and conscientious research of origi- 
nal documents and national archives, and of 
examination of the works of contemporaneous 


| historians, Mr. Motley published his Rise of th 


these comprehensive queries involve a minute | 


observation of the art, the creeds, and the lit- 
erature and customs of the times, and suggest 
elaborate expositions of such problems as the 
influence of religion, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, upon art; the antagonism between art 
and pure or primitive piety; the paganizing 
and humanization of Christian ideals by the 
revival of classical art; the irreconcilability 
of art and theological dogma, and the compro- 
mises mutually made between art and the 
Chureh; and the effect of art and religion to 
react upon and modify each other to their mu- 
tual advantage or injury. After this discus- 
sion, which needs to be carefully read as fur- 


Dutch Republic? of which a second edition is 
now issued in a form at once elegant and 
within reach of the most moderate means 
The literary history of this important work 
and its later companion volumes was traced 
by Mr. Whipple in a delightful paper in the 
May number of this Magazine, which should 
be read as an intelligent introductory essay, 
illustrative of their scope, of the historian’s 
methods and character, and of the place as- 
signed to his works by the consent of scholars 
the world over. Without reproducing Mr 
Whipple’s thoughtful monograph, or ventur- 
ing to offer any thing we can say as a substi 
tute for it, we may brietly observe that th 


| grand literary effort to which Mr. Motley de- 


nishing the key-note to much that follows, | 


Mr. Symonds enters upon asystematiec account 
of architecture and sculpture in Italy prior to 
and at the several stages of the Renaissance, 
in the course of which he discloses the influ- 
that constantly operated upon both 
these arts from an early period till the six- 
teenth century, and gives extended biograph- 


ences 


ical sketches of the pioneers and masters in 
each, with descriptive and critical accounts of 
their most celebrated After this he 
succinctly reviews the history of painting in 
Italy in the various stages of its evolution, 


works. 


and as exhibited in its numerous schools from 
an early day in the medieval period till the 
dawn of the Renaissance. Finally, he dwells 
with leisurely and expansive minuteness on 
its development under the genius of the Great 


Masters, after the medieval motives were ex- | 


hausted, during the golden era of the two pe- 
riods of the true Renaissance. 
rate survey—which is enriched with vigorous 
sketches of great artists, and with technical 
criticisms of their chief works—large space is 
given to the lives and works of Michael Ange- 
lo and Benvenuto Cellini. The volume con- 
cludes with an interesting chapter on the pe- 
riod, since 1550, which has witnessed the de- 
cadence of art in Italy, the exhaustion of the 
old motives which inspired it, the growth of 
the mannerists and imitators, and the final ex- 
tinction of the Renaissance impulse. Through- 
out, the work is noticeable for its calm and 
judicial tone, for its abundance of fine histor- 
ical and descriptive episodes, and for its vigor- 
ous critical analyses and estimates of the 
works and the genius of the artists who are 





voted the richest powers of his life, and of 
which the volumes before us were the first in 
stallment, as he originally projected it, was 
the completion of a history of the eighty years’ 
war for liberty in the Netherlands. Toward 
this he first contributed the three volumes ot 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic, then the fom 
volumes of The History of the United Nether- 
lands, and then the two volumes of The Lift 
and Death of John of Barneveld ; and he was pre- 
paring to enter upon the concluding period, 
The History of the Thirty Years’ War, when his 


| hand was stayed, and he rested from his la- 


| seen, was the first of the series, after a 


bors. The work before us, which, as we have 
rap- 
id but comprehensive sketch of the sixteen 


| centuries that followed Julius Cesar, in which 
| is outlined with bold and masterly vigor the 


course and development of events that mould- 
ed the liberty-loving Netherlanders into a 


| homogeneous people and prepared the way fo1 
In this elabo- | 


the republic, consists of six parts, embracing 
the eventful twenty-nine years from 1555 to 
1584, each of which is devoted to a distinctive 


| administrative and historical epoch, namely, 


the first to the period covered by the presence 
of Philip the Second in the Netherlands, from 
1555 to 1559, and then successively to the peri- 
ods of the administrations of the Duchess Mar- 
garet of Parma, from 1559 to 1567, of the Duke 
of Alva, from 1567 to 1573, of the Grand Com- 
mander Requesens, from 1573 to 1576, of Don 
John of Austria, from 1576 to 1578, and of 
Alexander of Parma, from 1578 to 1584, the 
last terminating with the assassination of 

9 The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun 


Loturor Motuey. 3 vols., 8vo, pp. 579, 582, and 664. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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William of Nassau. The central and power- 
fully contrasted figures in all these acts of the 


bloody years, when personal and civil liberty, 
as well as humanity itself, was put to the tor- 
ture by a cowardly bigot and tyrant, are Will- 
jam the Silent and Philip of Spain; but around 
them revolve numerous actors on either side 
only a degree less prominent, all of whose 
portraits are painted in striking colors, and 
their careers delineated with consummate skill, 
so far as they bear upon the events which were 
crowded into these fateful and shameful years. 
Mr. Motley’s style is exceedingly fascinating. 
Less ornate and rhetorical than Macaulay’s, it 
reveals a more intense individuality, a more 
fervid passionateness, and a more glowing im- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


der the title The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers,’ 


| the author groups around the imposing figure 
terrible drama that extended through those | 


of Thiers the priacipal political events of the 
above-named period, and the more prominent 
actors in them, and thus makes the biography 
of the great statesman the vehicle for display- 
ing the complicated problems, passions, and in- 
terests which dominated French society, and 


for passing in review the parties and individ- 


agination. His periods are less graceful and | 


less lofty than Macaulay’s, but they burn them- 
selves deeper into the mind of the reader, and 
leave a more distinct impression upon it. Un- 
like Macaulay, he never indulges in a dexter- 


as to make each seem equally plausible, and 
to leave us in doubt on which side is the pre- 
pouderance of right or wrong. Motley never 
temporizes. Instantly, and from the start, he 
discriminates the right and the wrong, and at- 
tacks the one and upholds the other with 
bold, unfaltering, and incisive candor. He 
never plays with a character or a policy to 


display his dexterity or his resources, but his | 


assault and his advocacy are prompt and per- 
sistent; his attack is ever as wrathful and 


and generous. As with Macaulay, history in 
his hands is something more than a smooth 
and accurate presentment of authentic facts, 
arranged with luminous skill and precision, 
and disposed with brilliant effect; as in the 
volume before us, it takes the form of a severe 
and sustained study, from the stand-point of a 
philosophic statesman, of a great formative 


world-movement, in which kings and peoples, | 


nations and institutions, principles and creeds, 
participated, and which has resulted in the 
amelioration and advancement of the race. 
To an American these volumes are invaluable, 
as containing the history of the growth of free 
institutions, of the substitution of liberty for 
“liberties,” of right for privilege, of natural 
and inherent freedom for grants and conces- 
sions of it by royal or imperial grace and 
favor. 

Amanuscript of Frangois Le Goff, Docteur-és- 
Lettres, of Paris, has been translated and given 
to the public by Mr. Theodore Stanton, of Ith- 
aca, New York, which aims to give the Ameri- 
can public—so far as concerns the period cov- 
ered by the life of M. Thiers, and the important 
events in French history of which he was a 
controlling factor—a more exact idea of French 
affairs than now prevails, and to dispel the il- 
lusions current among us, and resulting from a 
superficial view of the history and conditions 
of France during the last half century. Un- 
Vou. LIX.—No. 350.—20 


uals who contended for the supremacy in it. 
Although the work generally takes this semi- 
historical form, it does not do so exclusively, 
or to the neglect of those personal character- 
istics and incidents which make biography at- 
tractive and instructive. Along with the tide 
of historical events, from the fall of the Empire 
and the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, 
till the death of Thiers, in 1877, the current of 
the great man’s life is traced with considerable 
fullness as to his personal fortunes, and with 
great minuteness as to his connection with 


| public affairs, and the relation gives us a vivid 
ous balancing of both sides of a question, so 


idea of the indefatigable intellectual activity 


|and movement that signalized his self-made 


career, alike as law student, editor, encyclope- 
dist, politician, historian, biographer, political 
economist, Deputy to Assembly, member of cab- 
inet, Prime Minister, and President of the Re- 
public. The special serious purpose of the 
author, every where apparent, is to vindicate 
Thiers from the charge of inconsistency, and 
from the doubts raised as to the unity of his 


| political life; and we think he successfully 


| shows that in every stage of his career Thiers 
merciless as his advocacy or defense is loving | 


served but one cause, that of the nation, and 
was devoted to but one ideal, that of fidelity 
to the principles of the Revolution, within the 
pale of the law, and hostility to even the shad- 
ow of personal government. The key-note of 
his political life was formulated in his memo- 
rable maxim, “The king reigns, but does not 
govern,” and in conformity to it he demanded 
obedience to law alike from the head of the 
monarchy and the chief of the republic. The 
work often rises to the dignity of impassioned 
history, and it has been made clear and ac- 
ceptable to American readers by the labors of 
the translator to whose care the author confid- 
ed his manuscript, and to whose judgment we 
are indebted for its selection and arrangement. 

Out of the scanty materials that are to be 
found in the biographies prefixed to the va- 
rious editions of Spenser, supplemented by 
gleanings from his writings and from recently 
discovered documents, Dean Church has con- 
structed as full a life* of the great Elizabethan 
poet as we have any right to look for. Still, 
the record is largely made up of inference and 
conjecture, and is necessarily exceedingly im- 
perfect. Thus limited by the means at his 

3 The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers. By Francois La 
Gorr, Docteur-s-Lettres. Translated from the Unpub- 
lished Manuscript, by Tnropore Stanton, A.M. 8vo, pp. 
353. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

4 Spenser. By R. W. Cuvron, Dean of St. Pan!’ 
‘English Men of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 150. 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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command, Dr. Church has wisely concentrated 
his attention upon the literary history of Spen- 
ser’s productions, and on descriptive and ana- 
lytical criticisms of them-—a work which he 
has executed with seholarly taste and accura- 
ey. By far the greater part of the volume is 
properly appropriated to the “ Faerie Queene,” 
the history of whose production, and of the in- 
cidents attending it, being given with all the 
copiousness possible. Dr. Chureh’s criticism 
and analysis of this inimitable “ darke conceit” 
are able and appreciative, and his explication 
of its machinery and general intention, espe- 
cially of its complex allegory, is a succinet and 
intelligent key to its interior meanings. 

Few men of letters have led so dramatic a 
life as Moliére,> the great French comedian. 
The son of an upholsterer of Paris, whose 
name (Poquelin) he afterward abandoned for 
the theatrical pseudonym he immortalized, he 
was enabied by a small competence inherited 
from his mother to acquire a liberal education, 
and separate himself from the bourgeois class 
in which he was born. After finishing his ed- 
ucation he was called to the bar, and practiced 
with some distinction, meanwhile impairing 
his fortune by dissipation, when he suddenly 
abandoned the law and adopted the trade of a 
comie actor. He did not enlist at the outset, 
however, as a regular professional, but, in- 
spired by a desire to reform the French stage, 
embarked as an amateur with a number of 
young men of family in the establishment of 
what they grandly styled “The Illustrious 
Theatre.” He soon found he could not com- 
pete with the skill and training of the profes- 
sional actors, and formed an alliance with sev- 
eral of them, but withont successful results. 
His theatre became a failure, and having sunk 
his means, he entered upon a course of obscure 
wanderings through the provinces as manager 
of a company of strolling players. This lasted 
ten years, during which he led an irregular 
life, all the while writing plays for his com- 
pany and performing them with indifferent 
success, till at last he made several lucky hits, 
which won the ear of the court, secured him 
a favorable reception at Paris, and gained 
him the life-long friendship and protection of 
Louis XIV. He now entered upon the course 
of dramatic creations which made him famous. 
When he was forty years old he married a 
young girl of seventeen, an actress whom he 
had known from her cradle, and had in a man- 
ner brought up under his own eye. It was an 
ill-starred match; she proved inconstant, and 
imbittered his whole after-life. But notwith- 
standing her inconstancy he continued to love 
her with an absorbing passion, which was full 
of torment; he saw her indiscretions and gal- 
lantries, and while they maddened him, he 
still adored her. As he confessed to a friend, 
he could not overcome his love for her; his 


5 Moliére. “ Foreign Classics Series.” By Mrs. Ott- 
puant and F. Tarver, M.A. 16mo, pp. 192. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 








mind was so full of her that in her absence 
nothing pleased him, and when he saw her his 
emotion took away from him all power of 
thought, and he had no eye but for that which 
was excellent in her. Singularly enough, al- 
most all his later great dramas are the reflec- 
tions of his own misery; and the principal 
characters in them, whose parts were acted by 
his wife and himself, reproduced upon the 
stage the infelicitous drama of his own life. 

Although each decade since the death of 
Robert Burns has witnessed the appearance of 
at least two biographies of him, the most sat- 
isfactory one for popular reading has just been 
wrought into form by Principal Shairp,® out 
of the material existing in its predecessors. 
Rejecting much in these that was rhetorical, 
discursive, or superfluous, he has moulded into 
a concise, flowing, and sympathetic narrative 
all the ascertained events of the poet’s life, 
dwelling with frankness but gentleness on his 
errors, faithfully portraying his personal, men- 
tal, and moral characteristics, and estimating 
his productions with appreciative candor and 
fine critical taste. The chapters given to the 
account of the poet’s youth in Ayrshire, and 
descriptive of the scenes which inspired so 
many of his finest songs and poems, to his first 
winter in Edinburgh, just as his poetical pow- 
ers began to dawn on his countrymen, and to 
his Border and Highland tours, are very de- 
lightful; and the closing chapter, in which an 
estimate is offered of Burns’s character as a 
man and of the poetic quality of his writings, 
is an elegant specimen of genial and just crit- 
icism. 

It is creditable to the poetical discernment 
of the present generation that The Epic of 
Hades,’ by the author of Songs of Two Worlds, 
should have run to seven editions in the brief 
period of about four years since its original 
publication. The poem is eminently worthy 
of the appreciative reception it has met, and 
deservedly ranks its author among the fore- 
most of living poets. Less complicated in its 
machinery, less mystical in its imagery, and 
less elaborately awful and preternatural in its 
subsidiary agencies than Dante’s “ Vision,” it 
resembles its Italian prototype in its device of 
making a mortal penetrate the regions of the 
unseen world, and of there listening to the le- 
gends of its weird inhabitants. The legends 
thus related are, first, those of the “damned 
shades” in Tartarus—Tantalus, Phiedra, Sisy- 
phus, and Clytemnestra—who are “ prisoners 
in those dreadful precincts where no hope 
comes ;” second, of the “ fair souls”—Marsyas, 
Andromeda, Eurydice, Orpheus, Persephone, 
Endymion, Psyche, and others—whom he saw 
in Hades “waiting as we shall wait, the Bea- 





6 Robert Burns. By Principal Suarrp, Professor of Po- 
etry in the University of Oxford. ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters Series.” 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

7 The Epic of Hades. In Three Books. By the Author 
of Songs of Two Worlds. Seventh Edition. 16mo, pp. 254 








Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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tific End;” and lastly, of the “ blessed shades, 
heroic and divine”’—Artemis, Herakles, and 
Aphrodite, Athene, Here, Apollo, and Zeus 

the immortals who people Olympus. The ver- 


sions of these Hellenic myths are told with | 


dramatic force, in language of exquisite mel- 
ody and chaste simplicity. Several of them 
are fine examples of pathos and tenderness, 
others are tragic with an intensity of woe, still 
others are picturesque with forms of beauty 


and scenes of enjoyment, and all evince imag- | 


inative and descriptive powers of a high order. 
Underlying all of them is a subtle arraignment 
of the gods of pagan mythology, and a recogni- 
tion of the majesty and might and excellence 
of the Unknown God of the Christian dispen- 


sation. 


In view of the usage, “more honored in the | 


breach than the observance,” which has pre- 
vailed among certain of our American publish- 
ers of ushering in a new work of fiction or 
imagination with a preliminary flourish of 
trumpets, announcing its excellences in terms 
of superlative and often of undeserved praise, 
so as to create in advance a furor of great ex- 
pectations, and secure a bespoken verdict in 
its favor, it is especially gratifying that a vol- 
ume of genuine song has stolen its way to the 
publie ear with the modest unobtrusiveness of 
real worth. Unheralded by any fanfaronade 
of puffery, Willoughby,® a poem of New England 
life, deserves a candid verdict on its merits, 
and these, we have no hesitation in saying, 
fairly entitle its author to stand among the 
most promising of our American poets, whether 
we consider the picturesqueness of its deserip- 
tions, the delicacy and purity of its tone, the 
sweetness and tenderness of its pathos, or the 
cadenced harmony of its strong but simple 
verse. The poem is an idyl of the halt-pas- 
toral, half-village life of the New England of 
to-day. Its plot is exceedingly simple, but 
grace and beauty hang in clusters on nearly 
every one of its shifting turns. Leigh Lane, 
a sweet maiden whose home is with her aged 
sire in a quiet village by the sea, where the 
“still deeps of life mirror men as trees in shady 
pools,” where “maids trip dainty ’mong the 
tlowers,” and where “ open doors have hint of 
rare sweet hospitality,” is enjoying a holiday 
in New England’s busiest city. Here she meets 


her ideal in young Robert Dale, a frank and | 


manly sailor, as modest as he is brave, who has 
just returned from sea, of which, Othello-like, 
he recounts the wonders and the dangers so as 


to win her eager sympathies. Telling his sea | 


tales to her, and moved by her sympathy, he 
learns to love sweet Leigh; and she, listen- 
ing to them with all her woman’s heart, re- 
turns his love. But young Love’s dream is 
rudely interrupted by a call of duty; Dale is 
ordered to sea, again to seek its marvels and 
face its dangers; and as his “ parting ship” 


8 Willoughby. By Epwarp F. Haywoop. Small 4to, 
pp. 130. Boston: W. B. Clarke. 


swept down the bay, Leigh’s loyal heart sped 
after it: 


“Its pure white faith flung out against the blue 
tain future 


Through storm a 


Of the unce : to sail and sail 


nd night the changeful sea of love 
Her lover gone, the city loses its charm for 
Leigh; thoughts of home grow loud and eager 
within her, and in her dreamful longings she 
hears 
“The fall 


Of birds, and cattle lowing on the hills, 


of brooks thro’ | ured plains, the plaint 


And village murmur fitful, as night fell. 
In her native village again, at first she feels 
soothed by its accustomed sights and sounds, 
and realizes 
“low sweet to sleep safe folded in the arms 

Of home; press pillowed heads where hearts grow stil! 

Hushing their care us on some native breast.” 
But soon she finds that though home remains 
the same, she herself is changed: her girlish 
joys have been quenched and her girlish songs 
hushed by the strange womanhood that has 
grown up in her bosom since she gave he 
heart to Robert Dale. In her unrest she re- 
members her neglect of her rare gift for music, 
and for relief determines to devote herself to 
art; but after listening to some great queen 
of song, she becomes conscious that she can 
not unrese rvedly surrender her life to the des- 
potic claims of art, as she must if she would 
excel, and that she is “but a woman, born 
to woman’s lot and duties,” which, “ pleas 
God,” she reverently determines, “ nothing els¢ 
shall hinder.” So she goes back once more to 
her old home and its “ benedictory o’erarching 
elms,” content, by giving up herself to her idea! 
of duty, in its round of kindly cares and joys, 
to keep “the woman in her bright and strong.” 
Here, in one of her wanderings by the sea 
shore, whither she goes to ponder on her love 
for Robert Dale, she meets astranger—a youth 
ful painter with a poet’s soul. Hart Willough- 
by has had his agony of love: the victim of a 
woman’s fickle faith, he is desolate and heart- 
broken. At first mutually avoiding each oth- 
er, they at length become mutually attracted ; 
and at length for solace he tells her the story 


of his sorrows. Leigh listens to his piteous 


| tale with womanly gentleness, and to beguile 


his grief repeats the story of her own love, un- 
der the guise of a parable, as if if were a cous 
in of whom she spoke. And so, through much 
plaining of his love and woe, and through het 
balmy sympathy for him, he falls in love with 
sweet Leigh Lane. But Leigh can only pity 
him, and gently reveals that she had shadow- 
ed her own story in the parable she had told 
him. Again the poet-painter is strue k toearth, 
but he wrestles manfully and generously with 
his passion; and Robert Dale coming oppo: 
tunely home, and become a “coward of his 
words” through fear that Leigh had learned 
to love another in his absence, Willoughby 
unselfishly desirous for Leigh’s happiness, tells 
him of her faithfulness as he had learned it at 
the cost of his own hopes. And thus the night 
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closes dark around the painter-poet, while 
Dale 
“went into that sweet light 

Love trims on shining altars, where all night 

Grew distant in the joy of loving eyes.” 

A survey of the contributions to the depart- 
ment of fiction for the month under review 
leaves a general impression of respectable me- 
diocrity upon the mind. Prominent among 
them is That Artful Vicar,’ which, if not ex- 
hibiting any special originality, is very clever 
in its exhibition of some of the comic commin- 
gled with the dramatic aspects of English life. 
fhe story opens with the renunciation by a 
young peer, who had just come of age, of his 
right to nominate a clergyman to a vicarage 


that was in his gift, in favor of the town au- | 


thorities, whom he requested to choose their 
own pastor. A strife ensues between the rival 
magnates, which is etched with broad humor, 
in which neither will yield his preference ; but 


just as a dead lock is imminent, and after the | 


other candidates have made an exhibition of 
their preaching powers, the difficulty is ter- 
minated by the unexpected appearance upon 


the scene of a young curate, hitherto unknown, | 


who by an act of heroism wins all suffrages, 
and he is made vicar almost on the spot. The 
principal families in the parish are those of 
the young peer and of his friend, a hospita- 
ble and fine-hearted old baronet, who has a 
large family of sons and daughters with a fae- 
ulty forspending more than theirincome. The 
young vicar falls in love with the beautiful 
and high-spirited daughter of this honest old 
baronet, but, owing to his inferior rank, mod- 
estly conceals his feelings. Meantime trou- 
bles environ the baronet and his family, and 


the lovely danghter is about to be sacrificed | 


to Mammon in the shape of a coarse and un- 
mannerly lout, when the young vicar inter- 
poses to rescue them all from their distress, 
and to discomfit all the schemes that had been 
laid for their ruin. Of course the baronet’s 
sweet daughter had loved the young vicar all 
the while, and after all the conspirators against 


the fortune and good name of her father had 
been foiled by his instrumentality, she rewards | 


him with her hand.—In another key is Mrs. 
Herbert Martin’s novel, For a Dream’s Sake.'° 
Less complicated with incident, less dramatic, 
and having none of the broad comic features 
of the tale just outlined, it is the story of the 
life of a pure, impulsive, impressionable, and 
ductile young English girl of elevated rank, 
who had never known a mother’s love, or been 
duly prepared by any guardian womanly influ- 
ences for the dangers that beset the station 
she was destined to fill. Her father is a self- 
ish man of fashion, who looks upon her only 


® That Artful Vicar. The Story of what a Clergyman 
Tried to Do for Others, and Did for Himself. By the Au- 
thor of The Member for Paris. ‘* Franklin Square Libra- 
ry.” 4to, pp. 69. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
For a Dream’s Sake. A Novel. By Mrs. Hernrrt 
Martin. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 54. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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as a clog on his own sybaritie ease, and he 
leaves her to her own unassisted and untrain 
ed resources to battle with the world of fas}h- 
ion, and pick her way over its pitfalls. Thrown 
into the society of a handsome and fascinating 
Italian singer, under his abnormal influence 
| She is entrapped into a marriage with him, 
| but fortunately is rescued from its conse- 
| quences by the revelation instantly after the 
| ceremony that he has a wife living. Her 
shame and remorse, the pangs she endures 
from the contumely of the censorious and un- 
der the reproaches of her father, are wrought 
out with considerable delicacy and skill. At 
length she regains her peace of mind; she dis- 
covers that her feeling for the Italian was a 
mere girlish impulse, the result of morbid sen- 
timent, and that all the while she really loved 
| another, who re-appears at a favorable mo- 
ment, renews his suit, and all her troubles 
come to a blissful close.—Mr. James Payn’s 
Under One Roof" is a novel with many and 
| strong points of interest. The story takes us 
into the interior of the home and introduces 
| us to the family of Sir Robert Arden—a Dey- 
onshire knight, who is the soul of honor, and 
who, although a second time married, retains 
the most reverent love for the dead wife of 
| his youth. This trait of his character—joined 
to the circumstance that he is a confirmed 
valetudinarian—is seized upon by a designing 
brother of the first wife to work upon the 
knight’s excited imagination, and, by prac- 
| ticing upon his belief in spiritualism, to cause 
him to receive as true certain spiritual mani- 
festations which are carefully planned impos- 
tures. By these devices the unprincipled 
| brother-in-law, in whom Sir Robert imposes 
implicit regard, and whom he tenderly loves, 
| manages to gain control of all the knight’s af- 
fairs, dnd to sour him against all his family, 
including his son, on whose betrothed the 
scoundrel has ulterior designs. The schemes 
of this villain and their partially successful 
results give variety and a certain dramatic in- 
terest to the story. At length, however, when 
he had apparently accomplished all his ends, 
the day of retribution comes; the traitor is 
unmasked, his impostures exposed, his vil- 
lainies condignly punished, the good knight’s 
eyes are opened, and long-suffering love and 
patience have their reward. The descrip- 
tion of a sea-voyage ending in shipwreck, 
| in one of the opening chapters, and the por- 
traiture of the unprincipled schemer and false 
friend, are careful artistic studies.—The Secret 
of the Andes" is the title of a romance based 
upon events in the history of Peru, assumed 
to have oceurred a few generations after the 
conquest. At the period chosen for the open- 
ing of the tale there was great excitement 





| 
| 


11 Under One Roof: An Episode in a Family History. 
A Novel. ByJames Payn. ‘ Franklin Square Library.” 
4to, pp. 75. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

12 The Secret of the Andes. A Romance. By F. Has- 
SAUREK. 12mo, pp. 466. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and 
| Co, 
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among the colonists and the creole population 
growing out of a destructive tax levied upon 
them by Spain, and a disposition was rife to 
resist it by force. At the same time a wide- 
spre ad belief existed that the treasure of the 
Incas was concealed by the natives, and there 
was an intense thirst for its discovery. Ac- 
cording to the romance, this belief was well- 
founded, the treasure being at the disposition 
of an Indian princess, who was dazzlingly beau- 
tiful, the possessor of a queenly intellect, and 
devoted to the liberation of her race from their 
oppressors. She and her ministers form an al- 
liance with those of the colonists who are in- 
censed against the tax; and it is determined 
that one of their leaders, with whom the prin- 
cess is in love, shall be married to her, and be 
crowned as the successor of the Ineas, when 
he standard of rebellion should be raised, and 
the rebels, aided by the treasure of the Incas, 
and confederated with the natives, should de- 
clare the independence of Peru. After many 
spectacular scenes that would delight the 
hearts of a Bowery audience, the conspiracy 
collapses, the bubble bursts, and the story 
closes in true melodramatic style with the 
tragical death of the lover of the princess by 
a merciful arrow shot by her own hand.—Mr. 
‘Sis a tale of moderate in- 
terest, based on the fortunes of an educated 
young Norwegian who, in a moment of pecun- 
ary pressure, forged his father’s name, and 
fled from his native land to America, where he 


y 


Boyesen’s Fulconberg 


hoped to escape the consequences of his crime, 
to retrieve his character, and to strike out a 
new and honorable career. His struggles to 
this end, and his experiences in varions capa- 
cities, especially as an editor, are set forth with 
considerable skill. In spite of the obloquy of 
his youthful offense, which constantly haunts 
him, and isrevived in full force by his enemies 
at a critical juncture, the hero lives down the 
consequences of his error, and wins the hand 
of the woman of his heart. The narrative has 
some pleasing descriptions of the primitive life 
and manners preserved by Norwegian emi 
grauts in their Western homes, and of their 
gradual affiliation with American habits and 


modes of thought.—Of Emile Zola’s L’ Assom- | 


moir,'* the less said the bétter. A revelation 
of some of the most revolting phases of low 
Parisian life, its atmosphere is loaded with 
moral contagion. Its impure pictures may be 
life-like, but so would be the reproduction of 
a cancerous sore or of a scrofulous ulcer. We 


come in contact with the pure-minded maid- 
ens and ingenuous youth who form their chief- 
est ornament.—In strong contrast with this 
sensational novel are two graceful religious 


9ST 


287. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

14 L’Assommoir. A Novel. By Emtre Zona. Trans- 
lated from the French by Joun Stretine. Sq. 12mo0, pp. 
880. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 


13 Faleonberg. By Wsatmar H. Boyrsen. 12mo, pp. 





tales, In the Mist.> and Tessa Wadsworth’s Dis- 
cipline,’® in which the fragrant lives and the 
virtuous loves of two pure women are depict- 
ed, in the one case with gentle pathos, and in 
the other with innocent and cheerful gayety. 

The airiest and most sparkling contribution 
of the month to this department is a brilliant 
romance by the author of Phyllis, appropriate- 
ly named, after its vivacious heroine, Airy 
Fairy Lilian.’ Although it is totally destitute 
of sensational incidents, makes no pre tensions 
to dramatic effect, and is free from exciting 
entanglements and perplexing intricacies, it is 
as full of variety and refreshment as a bright 


} and changeful June morning. Its narrative 


is animated, its dialogue crisp and spirited, 


| its tone pure and wholesome, and its chara 


ters are gracefully contrasted. 

No more enjoyable companion could be de 
sired for the summer vacation than a litth 
volume of unstudied sketches of the natural 


| history of a county in the south of England, 
sai 
entitled Wild Lift in a Southern County.? whieh 


} exhibits much of the genial minuteness and 


graceful simplicity that have made White’s 
Selborne so universal a favorite. With abso- 
lute freedom from scientific method and teech- 
nical phraseology, the author describes the 
habits of the birds, insects, and animals of a 
southern English county, beginning with its 


| highest point, the site of an ancient intrench- 
|} ment on an elevated down, and going thence, 


onward and downward, from a spring in the 


| upland, along the course of a brook of which 


it is the source, past village and hamlet and 
lake, and through farms and wooded home- 
steads, into the valley beneath, the difference 
of altitude affording almost as great a variety 
of climate and of aspects of nature as if the 


observations had extended to the entire island 


Together with captivating revelations in the 


field of natural history, there are numberless 


agreeable episodes descriptive of archwolog- 
ical remains, of phases of the weather, of farm 
and village and shepherd life, of rural archi- 
tecture, and of local traditions and folk-lore. 
The underlying charm of the volume, however, 
is its delightfully garrulous gossip about Eng- 
lish birds, and its picturesque descriptions of 
English flowers and hedges.—Equally genial 


in its descriptions of bird and animal and fish 


and plant life, and equally loving and minute 
in its observations of the varying aspects of 


| nature, is a volume of essays by Mr. Burroughs, 
| written from an American stand-point, and 
would as soon introduce the small-pox into | 
our homes as permit this unclean volume to | 


aptly styled Locusts and Wild Honey.’ Mr. 


In the Mist. By Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 287. 
York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co, 

6 Tessa Wadsworth’s Diact le. By Jpnnte M, Dr 
water. 12mo, pp. 411. New York: Robert Carter 
Brothers. 
7 Airy Fairy Lilian. A Nove 


12mo, pp. 363. Philadelphi 


in a Southern County. By the Author ot 
The Game-Keeper at Home. 16mo, pp. 344. sus 
toberts Brothers. 

19 Locusts and Wild Honey. By 


soston: Houghton, Osgood, 
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Burroughs’s essays on bees, on birds, on trout, 
on strawberries, on weather signs, and on the 
use of the eyes are delightful morsels, having 
the genuine White-of-Selborne flavor, and, be- 
sides overflowing with enthusiasm and jocund 
humor, being instinct with the spirit of true 
poesy. 

The taste for collecting and preserving flow- 
ers, ferns, leaves, and grasses, which has been 
steadily growing of late years, deserves to be 
encouraged as affording a means of healthful 
recreation to young people, especially to young 
ladies, while it concentrates their attention 
upon a subject of interest which will prove a 
source of elegant and refining knowledge. 
Many of the difficulties that have hitherto at- 
tended the gathering and preservation of these 
beautiful but fragile children of nature have 
been removed, and the pursuit directed in a 
systematic manner, by the instrumentality of 
the student’s American Plant-Book,?® recently 
published in this city. This book is in the 
form of an ingenious and convenient scrap- 
book, one-half of whose large pages are of thick 
paper on which the specimens are to be fast- 
ened, and interleaved with these are as many 
more pages printed in outline for the analysis 
ot the specimens. It also contains an alpha- 
betical index, brief but sufficient directions for 
gathering, pressing, and mounting the speci- 
mens, and leaves of adhesive paper for fasten- 
ing them to the page. In neat and tasteful 
hands the book may be made an elegant and 
durable ornament; and it certainly provides 
1 rapid and easy method for preserving and 
describing flowers and foliage of all kinds. 

There must be among the annual visitants 
of our sea-shore many who desire precise and 
reliable information concerning the living ob- 
jects of our sea-coast, and who would become 
practically acquainted with the curious and 
interesting features of animal life that abound 
there, or with marine zoology generally. To 
such Mr. Damon’s Ocean Wonders*' will prove 
an agreeable companion and an instructive 
hand-book. For obvious reasons Mr. Damon’s 
observations have been confined to our own 
sea-shores and the neighboring West India Isl- 
ands; and they embrace succinct but satisfae- 
tory descriptions of sea-anemones, corals, ocean 
architects, fishes, crabs, turtles, mollusks, the 
devil-fish and its congeners, barnacles, star- 
fishes, meduse, sponges, ete. A chapter is ap- 
propriated to marine and fresh-water aquaria, 
and precise instructions are given in it how 
to do every thing that is necessary to build, 
stock, and take care of an aquarium. It isa 
very convenient and exceedingly interesting 
volume. 





20 The American Plant-Book. For the Convenient Pres- 
ervation and Analysis of Pressed Flowers, Ferns, Leaves, 
and Grasses. By Harian H. Batiarp and 8, Procror 
Tuayer. New York: Daniel Slote and Co. 

21 Ocean Wonders. A Companion for the Sea-Side. 
Freely Illustrated from Living Objects. By Wiuitam E. 
Damon, 12mo, pp. 229. New York: D. Appleton and 


Co. 








In the Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen, re- 
cently noticed in this Record, she gives a pleas- 
ing domestic picture of her two boys sitting 
beside her in the evening, and listening to the 
stories she has provided for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. In one of her delight- 
ful letters to her mother she tells us that one 
of her boys begs for the stories of the Argo- 
nauts and Harpies and Brazen Bulls, and the 
other for those about Hercules and the Ser- 
pents and the Lion and the Hydra. And she 
adds that “these and many other mythologic- 
al tales Mr. Niebulr had written down, in the 
most charming manner possible, for his own 
boy Marcus, and we borrowed the manuscript, 
and I have been very busy this last month in 
copying it whenever I can find an odd half 
hour.” This Mr. Niebuhr was the great his- 
torian, and the tales® that delighted her boys 
are now placed by the son for whose benetit 
they were written within reach of all refined 
mothers who, like the baroness, desire to im- 
prove the minds and stimulate the imagination 
of their boys, while affording them delightful 
fireside amusement. The stories are made ac- 
cessible to American boys by a spirited trans- 
lation by Mr. Benjamin Hoppin, and they have 
the additional attraction of twelve admirable 
full-page etchings by Augustus Hoppin.—Mr. 
John Esten Cooke has written another “juve- 
nile,” for the benefit of his own and other Amer- 
ican boys, that ought to find its way into the 
hands of every intelligent lad who loves his 
country and takes an interest in its history. 
It is styled Stories of the Old Dominion, and 
tells of the adventures of Captain John Smith, 
of the great rebellion in Virginia in 1676, of 
the youth and early manhood of Washington, 
of Braddock’s defeat, and other conflicts with 
the Indians, of Patrick Henry, Chief Justice 
Marshall, and General Morgan, and much 
more about the men and events that give an 
air of romance to the annals of the “ Old Do- 
minion.” The stories are told in singularly 
terse, simple, and emphatic English, and are 
related with the utmost earnestness and a care- 
ful regard for historical accuracy. Copiously 
illustrated, it is a book to win a boy’s heart; 
and while it delights and instructs him, will 
kindle the pure flame of patriotism in his bos- 
om.—In a little volume, appropriately named 
The Fairy-Land of Science,** Miss Buckley makes 
the study of the elementary principles of natu- 
ral science as engaging as a fairy tale. Ap- 
pealing to the active imaginations of her youth- 
ful auditors, and relying on the love of the won- 
derful which is so potent with childhood, she 
likens the forces of nature to so many invis- 








22 Greek Hero Stories. By Banrtnoip Grora Niesvur. 
With Ilustrations by Aveustus Horriy. Translated by 
Bensamin Horrrn. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co. 

23 Stories of the Old Dominion. From the Settlement 
to the End of the Revolution. By Joun Esten Cooke. 
12mo, pp. 387. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

24 The Fairy-Land of Science. By Anase.ia B. Bros- 
Ley. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 244. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co, 
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ible benevolent fairies, whose character and 
origin she traces, and whose marvellous do- 
ings in the world around us she describes with 
the clearness and simplicity of a parable. Her 
expositions of the operations of gravitation 
and electricity, and of the more familiar agen- 
cies of light and sound, heat and cold, air and 
water, plants and minerals, are attractively ex- 
emplified by apt descriptions, simple explana- 
tions, easy experiments, and excellent illustra- 
tions. It forms a valuable and fascinating 
text-book for youthful scholars.—The author 
of the Heir of Redelyffe has found a congenial 
field for the exercise of her talent for narra- 
tion in the preparation of volumes of history 
for the young, one of the latest of which, The 
Young Folks’ History of England,** is a model of 
its kind: consecutive and graphic in its narra- 
tive, clear and attractive in its style, simple 
in its arrangement and judicious in its selec- 
tion of the events to be related, and wise and 
unprejudiced in its interpretations of historic- 
al facts. The little book is a remarkable in- 
stance of the extent to which the process of 
condensation may be carried without sacrifi- 
cing the graceful flow of the narrative or the 


rounded fullness of its outline.—The tact and | 
good sense displayed in the Life of Washington | 
Irving,*® the initial volume of the series of | 


“American Authors” projected by Professor 
D. J. Hill, afford a fair augury that the under- 
taking will be prosecuted conscientiously and 


judicious, and its relation of them spirited and 


engaging. The tone of the book is unexcep- | 


tionable, its view of the personal and literary 
character of its eminent subject ample and un- 


obstructed, its retlections and criticisms brief 
and plain, but thoughtful and discriminating, | 
and its narrative absolutely free from any un- | 


wholesome stimulants. 

Among recent publications that must be dis- 
missed with brief notice is Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Letters from Florida,’ in which she 
sets forth with practical good sense the advan- 
tages afforded by that State, to industrious per- 


sons in reduced circumstances, toward securing | 


independent, comfortable, cheap, and healthful 


come under her own observation.—Under the 


caption The Colored Cadet at West Point,?® Lieu- | 


tenant Flipper, a young colored man now an 
officer of the regular army, gives an outline of 


his early life, and an account of the motives | 


25 Young Folks’ History of England. By Cuariorrr 
M. Yoner. 16mo, pp. 415. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 


By Davin J. Hitt, 16mo, pp. 234. New York: Sheldon 
and Co. 


27 Letters from Florida, By Mrs. H. W. Brvourr. | 


16mo, pp. 85. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


38 The Colored Cadet at West Point. Autobiography of | 


Lieutenant Henry Ossian Fiirree. 12mo, pp. 332. New 
York: Horner, Lee, and Co, 


that led him to aspire to be a cadet, and of 
his experiences while at West Point, and since 
then in the army. The modest manliness and 
marked candor of the narrative give it a title 
to favor.— Voices from Babylon® is the title of 
a series of lectures intended to be a thorough 
introduction to the Book of Daniel, and a re- 
view and vindication of the opinions held by 
the early Christians concerning it. The lee- 
tures embody the results of modern investiga- 
tion and criticism, discuss the miracles and 
predictions of Daniel, describe the ancient em- 


| pires spoken of in the book, together with the 
| characters and acts of their sovereigns, and 


bring out in full relief the inspired teachings 
of the sacred canon.—St. Paul at Athens® is a 


| series of nine sermons by a distinguished Lon- 
|} don clergyman, intended to counteract by 


thoughtful arguments the prevalent tendency 
to Agnosticism. His aim is to demonstrate the 
position that the elements of faith and duty, 
even apart from revelation, are immanent in 


| the consciousness of man. The sermons are 


only suited to the taste and needs of cultiva- 
ted hearers, who demand a rationalistic treat- 
ment of religious truths.—Though more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
first publication of Mr. Kinglake’s Eothen,*' it 
still retains all its pristine freshness and brill- 


iancy. No recent volume gives us a more live- 


ly picture of modern life in Turkey, the Holy 


| Land, Syria, and Egypt, or more delightfully 
well. Although it contains no new material | 
derived from original sources, its selection and | present of the lands which were the seat of 
arrangement of the facts and incidents in the | 


life of our American Goldsmith are full and | bohm’s Wanderings in Patagonia*? introduces us 


blends the rich past and the matter-of-fact 
Hellenic poetry and of sacred story.—Mr. Beer- 


to a region that is comparatively terra incog- 
nita, and to a people around whom lingers the 


| fresh wildness of savage or half-savage life. 


The descriptions of the country and its re- 


| sources, and of the habits, manners, occupa- 


tions, and pursuits of its people, are clear, 
concise, and sparkling.— Mrs. Gustafson has 
rendered an acceptable service to American 
literature by recalling the attention of this 
generation to a poem by one of our most gift- 


| ed poets, which on its first appearance, nearly 
| half a century ago, won high praises from ca- 


pable judges, but has since drifted almost out 
of memory. The poem to which we refer is 


| Zophiél,* by Mrs. Brooks, better known as Ma- 
homes. Her suggestions are not mere theoriz- | 
ings, but are enforced by examples that have | 


ria del Occidente. It is now given to the pub- 
lic in a style of faultless elegance, prefaced by 


29 Voices from Babylon; or, The Records of Daniel the 
Prophet. By Joseru A. Seiss,D.D, 12mo, pp. 391. Phil- 


| adelphia: Porter and Coates. 


30 St, Paul at Athens. Spiritual Christianity in Rela- 
tion to some Aspects of Modern Thonght. By Cuarres 
Suakrsreare, 12mo, pp. 167. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

31 Kothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the 


| Fast. By Avexanper Wititam Kineiaker. “ Frankiin 
26 Washington Irving. ‘* American Authors Series.” | 


Square Library.” 4to, pp. 41. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

32 Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Jcvivs Brresoum. 16m0, pp. 204. New 
York : Henry Holt and Co, 

33 Zophiel ; or, The Bride of Seven. By Maria del Occi- 


| dente (Marta Gowen Brooks). Edited by Zaprt. Barnes 


GustaFson, 16m0, pp. 261. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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a loving but brief memoir, and by a careful 
outline of the poem and an appreciative crit- 
icism of its salient features. While we are 
unable to accept Mrs. Gustafson’s exalted esti- 
mate of Mrs. Brooks’s literary rank, or to re- 
echo her generous but extravagant encomiums 
of the poetical qualities of Zophiél, we may cor- 
dially concede that it has numerous and un- 
usual beauties, and that it frequently evinces 
genius of a rare order, though it be fitful and 


~ 


erratic. We do notelieve, however, that the 
verdict which has been rendered upon it hy 
past generations will be reversed. It can ney- 
er touch those universal chords of sympathy 
which must be struck by the poet whose work 
is destined to live in men’s hearts. Its extreme 
subtlety, its morbid supersensuousness, its ve- 
hement passionateness, its obscurity, and its 
stiff undergrowth of prosaic commonplace, will 


prevent it from becoming a popular favorite. 





Editor's Drivntifie Rerard, 


Astronomy.—The Jahresbericht of the Pulkova | has been selected as one which may always be 


Observatory for 1°78 gives an account of the 
work of that institution up to May 20. 
instruments have been unchanged. A new set 
of observations for fundamental star positions 
for 1885.0 must soon be begun. The useful- 
ness of chronometers for longitude determina- 
tions has been increased by a simple device in- 
vented by Herr Déllen. This is simply an are 
by which the amplitude of the oscillations of 
the balance can be noted. Such irregular va- 
riations in the rate as are independent of tem- 
perature are doubtless dependent on this am- 
plitude, and a critical study of the phenomenon 
can not fail to make the chronometer more use- 
ful in the accurate geographical surveys in 
which it is employed by the Russians. A new 
reflection circle has been devised by Déllen 
and made by Repsold. With one of these of 
four-inch radius the same aceuracy can be had 
as with the seven-inch sextants of Pistor and 
Martins, as was shown by long series of deter- 
minations made by Herr Block. The astro- 
physical laboratory has been under the charge 
of Herr Hasselberg, who has published already 
some of his results On spectral analysis, absorp- 
tion, ete. The mechanical workshop is kept 
busy with repairs, the making of new portable 
instruments, ete. The astronomical observa- 
tions have been as usual. <A second series on 
the pole-star, by Herr Nyrén, has been begun, 
and a series with the prime vertical transit 
for the determination of the aberration-con- 
stant. A micrometric investigation of the 
brighter stars in h Persei has been made with 
the four-inch refractor by Herr Lewitzki. 

Dr. Lindemann, of Pulkova, in the course of 
his measures with the Zéllner’s photometer, 
has determined the colors of 547 stars. Of 
these, 83 were white, 70 yellow, 69 red, 9 blue. 
Not one green star was found. Of the 69 red 
stars, 42 are certainly red, as they have been 
observed on more than one evening, and a pre- 
liminary list of these is given in the Mélanges 
Mathématiques, Vol. V., )- 565. No one of this 
list is also in Schjellerup’s. 

In the hope of providing standards for star 
magnitudes, a series of photometric observa- 
tions of stars of various magnitudes situated 
near the north pole has been undertaken at 
the Harvard College Observatory. The region 


The | 


| 


conveniently observed in the northern hemi- 
sphere, so that the brightness of a star observed 
in another part of the sky can readily be com- 
pared *by estimate with any standard polar 


| stars the relative brightness of which may 
| have been determined by photometric meas- 


| urements. 


A circular has been sent to astron- 


| omers asking for measures of faint stars with- 








in a few minutes of the pole, and for estimates 
of their magnitudes, 

In Physics, we note the loss to science caused 
by the death of Dr. Heinrich Geissler, of Bonn, 
on the 24th of January, at the age of sixty- 
five. Having become at an early age a proti- 
cient in the art of blowing glass, he for a num- 
ber of years wandered from place to place, 
exercising his art chiefly in the university 
towns, where the demand for his skill was 
greatest. Having finally located permanently 
at Bonn, he perfected glass-blowing to an ex- 
traordinary extent, and was finally recognized 
as having no equal in Europe. In connection 
with his trade, however, he was brought in 
contact with science and scientific men, and 
became rapidly versed in the principles in- 
volved in the apparatus which he constructed. 
Hence he planned and produced things requir- 
ing great scientific knowledge and perfection 
of workmanship. In connection with Profess- 
or Pliicker, he in 1852 devised an ingenious 
method of measuring the point of the maxi- 
mum density of water, the coefficient of its 
expansion, and its change of volume on.-freez- 
ing. In 1869,in company with Vogelsang, he 
demonstrated the presence of liquid carbon di- 
oxide in quartz and topaz. He is best known 
by the famous tubes which he devised for 
studying gaseous spectra, as well as the phe- 
nomena of the electric discharge in gases. His 
vaporimeter, mercury air-pump, normal areom- 
eter and thermometer, and balance, are most 
importantinventions. The University of Bonn 
recognized his merit by giving him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The phenomenon of a change in pitch caused 
by temporary deafness has come lately under 
discussion. In one case, during an attack of 
whooping-cough, one ear was so affected as to 
cause sounds to appear flatter than their true 
pitch, particularly high tones like those of a 
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whistle, the difference being about a semitone. 
In another the partial deafness was produced 
by congestion of the mucous membrane of the 
Eustachian tube, the double sound being very 
distinct. In a third each note struck on a 
concertina was followed by a loud and distinct 
note an octave lower in pitch, the affection 


lasting for ten days. Hollis accounts for these | 


results by supposing a maladjustment of the 
drum of the affected ear, due to a feeble and 
imperfect contraction of the tympanic mus- 


i a preternatural increase of tension of the 
ear-drum, and rendering the ear painfully sen- 
sitive to high notes. Pritchard, on the other 
hand, accounts for it by supposing that the in 
ternal ear, or labyrinth, is the part affected, the 
cochlea itself being the part at fault. The 
cochlea contains a spiral lamina, by means of 
which the vitch of a sound is appreciated by 
the ear. Each tone, or rate of vibration, has a 
corresponding portion of this lamina which it 
affects, and which is affected by no other note. 
The sound wave which reaches the cochlea 
passes along this lamina till it reaches the 
part which it influences, when it throws this 
into vibration, and thus transmits the rate to 


the brain. If, therefore, we suppose some | 


slight physical alteration within the cochlea, 
it would cause the sound to affect the wrong 
portion of the lamina spiralis, and in this way 
to carry a wrong impression to the brain. 


trie discharge of the torpedo by means of the 
gneto-telephone. A gentle excitement of 
he torpedo produces in the telephone a short 
croaking sound, each of the small discharges 
consisting of only a dozen fluxes, and lasting 
hardly one-tenth of a second. But the sound 
from a prolonged discharge caused by pricking 
the electric lobe of the brain lasts three or four 
seconds, and is a kind of moan, the tonality 
being near Mi of 165 vibrations. The discharge 
of the gymnotus he finds to be pretty similar 
to that of the torpedo, being affected by tem- 
perature similarly to the latter. 

Rayleigh has given, in a paper presented to 
the Royal Society, the results of his investiga- 








} 
I 
+ 
I 


tion of the action of electricity upon water | 


drops. As is well known, a jet of water re- 


solves itself into drops under ordinary cireum- | 


stances, though when electrified the jet appears 
to become coherent. Rayleigh has proved that 
the normal seattering of the drops is due to 
their rebound when they come in collision. 
Now under a moderate electrical influence 
there is no change in the resolution into drops, 
nor in the subsequent motion of the drops up 
to the moment of collision. But now the drops, 
instead of rebounding, coalesce. The minute- 
ness of the electrification which suffices to pro- 
duce the effect is surprising, a single stroke 
of a rod of gntta-percha or of sealing-wax suf- 
ficing to produce the coalescence. Indeed, the 
electromotive force of a single Grove cell, or 
even the discharge of a half farad condenser 





| charged by the cell, was enough. The bear- 








ings of this discovery on meteorologiéal phe- 


nomena are obvious. 


Anthropology.—In the Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Acade my of Sciences, Arts, and Let- 
ters, Vol. IV., page 132, Dr. P. R. Hoy, the pres- 
ident, seeks to answer the question how the 
aborigines of this country fabricated copper 
implements. After showing the utter impos- 
sibility of their having been cast, Dr. Hoy pro- 


| ceeds to give the results of his own experi- 
les, probably the laxator tympani, thus caus- | 


ments, Which we shall reproduce in his own 
words: “These ancient Indians used fire in 
their mining operations. After the vein rock 
was made hot, water was dashed upon it, and 
portions were fractured, The exposed pieces 
ot copper were softened, and could he « isily 
beaten into shape. The metal, hardened by 
pounding, was again heated and plunged into 
water to soften it; for copper is in this respect 
the opposite of steel.” This may be called the 
hammering process. “In addition to this, ey- 


ly rolled between 


lindrieal articles were evident 
flat rocks. Some of the implements that are 
supposed to have been cast were, I think, 
swedged; that is, a matrix was excavated in 
stone, into which the rudely fashioned copper 
was placed, and then by repeated blows the 
article would be made to assume the exact 
shape of the mould.” Dr. Hoy exhibited a beau- 
tiful axe swedged by himself out of cold na- 


| tive copper, and a cylinder made from a piece 
Marey has studied the character of the elec- | 


of float copper hammered with a stone axe 
into partial shape, and then finished by rolling 
between heavy flat stones. 

The recent lowering of the water in the Lake 
of Neufchatel has enabled archeologists to ex 
tend their observations. Professor Forel found 
an earthenware vase of the age of bronze, upon 
the surface of which are plainly visible the 
impressions made by the fingers of the prehis- 
toric potter. From the size and form of the 
indentations it is certain that the fabricator 
was a woman, the lake-dwellers being no ex- 


ception to the humble originators of art forms 


in all ages. After a careful examination of 
the débris, it is believed that the structures 
were destroyed by fire. From the quality and 
quantity of the winter stores, such as nuts, 
seeds, and berries, found among the remains, 
the burning probably oceurred in spring or 
early summer. “It is also inferred that at 
the time when many if not all the lake-vil- 
lages of Nenfchatel fell a prey to the flames, 
its waters were at the height usual with them 
in spring before their level had been artificial- 
ly lowered by the engineering operations re- 
cently undertaken for confining within their 
channels the streams of that part of the Ju 


rassi¢c range which dominates the valleys of 
| Neufchatel and Morat.” 

To general Zoology, two recent works, one a 

| second edition of J. J. Murphy’s Habit and In 

telligence, and the other Samuel Butler’s Life 

and Habit, are valuable contributions, the lat- 

ter being very speculative but suggestive, and 
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written somewhat in the vein of Haeckel. 
is reviewed by Hermann Miiller in Kosmos. 

Some interesting results of the dredgings 
carried on by the United States Fish Commis- 
sion are reported by Professor Verrill in the 
American Journal of Science. 
elties from deep water are several hydroids, 
some new or rare shells, one hitherto only re- 
corded from Greenland and Jan-Meyen Island, 
and a number of other new and interesting 
forms. 

Among recent entomological works of value 
is the fourth volume of Simon’s illustrated 
work on the spiders of France, which has re- 
ceived the prize offered by the Entomological 
Society of France. The present volume of 
335 closely printed pages and five plates is 
wholly devoted to the species of a single fam- 
ily ( Drasside). 

Mr. Seudder has just completed, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society, a “Century of 
Orthoptera,” containing the descriptions of one 
hundred species of grasshoppers, ete. 

Engineering and Mechanics.—The system of 
under-ground telegraphs now in operation or 
in course of construction in Germany, and 
which it is expected will be completed within 
another year and a half, constitutes two lines 
traversing the empire diagonally from K6- 
nigsberg to Strasburg, and from Hamburg to 
Ratisbon, and crossing each other in Berlin, 
while encircling and connecting subterranean 
lines will be constructed to unite the outlying 
cities and towns of any importance with the 
main lines. From the magnitude and com- 
pleteness of the plans now being carried out 
by the German authorities, they must have 
thoroughly satisfied themselves of the entire 
practicability of the under-ground system. 

General Fremont, at present the Governor of 
Arizona, has lately come forward as the advo- 
cate of a project to convert into an extensive 
inland sea an arid and sandy plain lying be- 
tween Arizona and Southern California. This 
he would accomplish, it is said, by piercing by 
means of canals a barrier ridge, and admitting 
into the area aforesaid—a depressed and an- 
cient lake basin—the waters of the Gulf of 
California. The result, as described, would be 
the creation of a navigable inland sea 200 
miles long by 50 miles broad and 300 feet deep, 
which could be established at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000, which would convert what 
is now a desert region into a commercial high- 
way, and speedily effect a notable improve- 
ment in the climate of the surrounding coun- 
try. This scheme, it will be observed by our 
readers, bears a close likeness to the Algerian 
sea project of Captain Roudaire, occasional 
references to which have appeared in our col- 
umns. 

Mr. Edison is reported to have very greatly 
increased the power and improved the quality 
of his carbon telephone by the application of 
the principle of the “ electro-motograph” (one 


It | of the receiver. 


of his earlier inventions) to the construction | 


Heretofore, it is affirmed, the 
power of the carbon transmitter was limited 


| by the inferior capabilities of the receiver—a 


difficulty which is now overcome so complete- 


| ly that, according to our authority (Scientific 
Among the nov- | 


American), it is unnecessary to go near the in- 
strument to hear the messages, as they are de- 
livered in a tone loud and clear enough to be 
audible in any part of the room, and with such 
distinctness of articulation that it is difficult 
to distinguish its utterances from those of a 
person engaged in conversation. 

Apropos of the “ International Conference” 
on the canal across the American Isthmus, 
which opened its sessions at Paris on the 5th 
of May, and which, by affording the opportuni- 
ty for a free interchange of opinions between 
the engineers of all nations, will, it is to be 
hoped, settle the question of the most desira- 
ble location of the proposed canal beyond fu- 
ture disputation, the Scientific American (Sup- 
plement, April 26) contains a very admirable 
review, by Mr. Frederick M. Kelley, of the rela- 
tive merits of the numerous routes surveyed 
and proposed, in which the author decidedly 
favors the cutting of the short line (a little 
over thirty miles) from the Bay of San Blas to 
the Pacific, by way of the Bayamo River. He 
believes the difficulties of this route have been 
overestimated, especially in respect to the 
length of tunnelling that would be required, 
and thinks that $100,000,000 would suftice to do 
the work at this point, and relieve the com- 
merce of the world. 

The Australian Exhibition at Sydney, for 
which extensive preparations are being made, 
will not be opened before the first week in Oc- 
tober, to allow of a more complete representa- 
tion from intending participants. The United 
States has been allotted 40,000 square feet of 
space, 

The reports of the United States Commis- 
sioners to the Paris Exhibition are said to be 
nearly all in readiness for printing, and the 
Commissioner-General expects to close up the 
business of his office by July 1. The reports, 
it is expected, will make four volumes royal 
octavo. It is to be hoped that this intelli- 
gence is correct, for the value of such publi- 
cations depends greatly upon the promptness 
with which they appear. 

The movement for holding a World’s Fair in 
New York is gradually assuming shape. The 
year 1883 is now named as the most favorable 
for the event. 

The annual exhibitions that have fora num- 
ber of years been held in Cincinnati have 
proved so successful that an “ample and sub- 
stantial” permanent exhibition building of 
brick and stone is about being erected for fu- 
ture use. The programme announces that it 
will be finished in time for the holding of the 
exhibition this year, which will be opened on 
the 10th of September. 

Chicago’s Inter-State Exhibition will open 
on September 3. 





Chitor’s Wistorieal Berard. 


POLITICAL. 

‘UR Record is closed on the 26th of May. 

( The President, April 29, sent a message to 
the House vetoing the Army Bill. The vote, 
May 1, to pass the bill over the veto, stood 120 
to 110. In the House, May 5, a bill was intro- 
duced to prevent military interference at elec- 
tions: “* Whereas, The presence of troops at the 
polls is contrary to the spirit of our institu- | 
tions and the traditions of our people, and 
tends to destroy the freedom of elections; 
therefore, Be it enacted, etc., That it shall not 
be lawful to bring to or employ at any place 
where a general or special election is being 
held in a State any part of the army or navy 
of the United States, unless such force be ne- | 
cessary to repel the armed enemies of the 
United States, or to enforce Section 4, Article | 
4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, on 
application of the Legislature or the Execu- 
tive of the State where such force is to be 
used; and so much of all laws as is inconsist- 
ent herewith is hereby repealed.” A similar | 
bill was introduced in the Senate, and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. On the 6th, the 
new bill was reported in the House, without 
amendment, and passed by 124 to 90. The 
bill was passed by the Senate May 9, by a | 
vote of 33 to 23, and was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident May 12. The vote in the House, on the 
13th, to pass the bill notwithstanding the 
President’s objections, stood 127 to 97. 

The House, April 26, passed the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill, 140 to 118. The bill was 
passed by the Senate May 20. In both Houses | 
an unsuecessful effort was made to exclude | 
the political legislation in the clauses relating 
to the test oath, the method of drawing jurors, 
and to interference with the deputy-marshals | 
and election supervisors of the United States. 

What is known as the Warner Silver Bill 
was passed by the House May 24. Its most 
important provisions are: for the deposit of | 
silver bullion at any mint, to be formed into 
bars or standard dollars for the depositor’s 
benefit; that the charges for coinage of gold 
or silver shall be the difference between the 
market value of the bullion in New York city | 
and the legal tender value of the coin; that 
subsidiary silver coins may be exchanged for 
money of full legal tender in sums of $20 
or over, at the Treasury or any sub-treas- | 
ury or depository of the United States; that | 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, without 
(discrimination, pay silver the same as gold 
coin in liquidation of all kinds of money ob- 
ligations against the government; that cer- | 
tificates shall be issued for gold and silver 
coin or bullion deposited in the Treasury— 
these certificates being receivable for all dues 
to the United States, including duties on im- | 
ports—and all such certificates shall be issued | 


| at the market value of the bullion: that all 


the bullion becoming the property of the gov- 
ernment by the return of the certificates shall 
be coined and paid out the same as other mon- 
ey; and that if the bullion acquired under 
the preceding provision shall not amount to 
$2,000,000 per month, the Secretary of the Treas- 


| ury must supply the deficiency by purchase. 


The new Constitution of California was 
adopted by the people of that State May 7, by 
a majority of nearly 10,000, 

The New York Legislature has passed a bill 


| fixing the legal rate of interest at six per cent. 


The Kentucky Democratic State Convention, 
at Louisville, May 1, nominated Dr. Luke P. 
Blackburn for Governor.—The Iowa Nemo 
cratic State Convention, at Council Bletts, 
May 21, nominated Judge H. H. Trimble for 


|} Governor. 


The Bulgarian Assembly of Notables, April 


| 29, elected Prince Alexander of Battenberg to 


the throne of Bulgaria. 
Switzerland has given a popular vote for the 


| re-establishment of capital punishment by a 
| majority of 14,000. Each canton has the op- 
| tion to enact the penalty. 


DISASTERS. 


April 30.—The city of Orenburg, Russia, al- 


| most wholly destroyed by fire. Nine hundred 
| and forty-nine dwellings burned, and some 


loss of life. 
May 5.—An explosion of blasting powde1 


| at Stratford, Canada, wrecking fifty cars and 


killing three workmen. 
OBITUARY. 


April 25.—In Baltimore, Bishop Edward 


| Raymond Ames, D.D., LL.D., aged seventy- 


three years. 

April 27.—In New York city, ex-Judge 
George G. Barnard, aged fifty years.—At Van- 
couver Barracks, Washington Territory, Gen- 
eral Alfred Sully, U.S.A., aged fifty-eight years. 

April 30.—In_ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, for half a century editor 
of Godey’s Lady's Book, aged eighty-four years. 

May 10.—In New York city, Rear-Admiral 
Enoch G. Parrott, U.S.N., aged nearly seventy 


years. 


May 24.—In New York city, William Lloyd 


Garrison, the abolitionist leader, aged seventy- 


five years. 
April 30.—Announcement by cable of the 


| death of General Félix Charles Douay, late In- 
| spector-General of the French Army, aged six- 


ty-one years. 
May 5.—In Dublin, Ireland, Isaae Butt, M.P., 


| the celebrated Home-Rule leader, in his sixty- 
fourth year. 
May 15.—In Berne, Switzerland, Jacob 
Staempfli, ex-President of Switzerland, aged 
fifty-nine years. 
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ewe is the view taken of it by an infant of 
st. Jose} h, Missouri: 

Little Freddie was undergoing the disa- 
greeable operation of having his hair combed 
by his mother, and he grumbled at the ma- 
neeuvre. 

“Why, Freddie,” said mamma, “you ought 
not to make such a fuss. I don’t fuss and ery 
when my hair is combed.” 

“Yes,” replied the youthful party, “but 
your hair ain’t hitched to your head.” 


AN Illinois friend writes: 

Just after the capture of Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, in 1862, while roaming among the graves 
of the enemy’s dead, I saw many curious epi- 
taphs, but none that struck me more than the 
following: 


Here lies ——, who died in defense of this soil 
From wounds received on the bloody field of Shiloh. 


This grave, the only reward of his toil, 
Will not be molested, I know. 


WILD as the assertion may seem, theologic- 

al science is still progressing in Massachusetts. 
A Boston correspondent says that a divinity 
student electrified his professor recently in a 
class-room not far from the State-house by his 
brilliant reply to the question, “ How many 
and who were the minor prophets?” ‘There 
were twelve,’ was the answer; “and they 
were so called because their prophecies were 
all written before they had attained their ma- 
jority.” 
In Baker’s book on English Actors, from 
Shakspeare to Macready, recently published by 
Henry Holt, is the following curious extract, 
showing the pleasant relations that subsisted 
between Shuter, an eminent actor, and White- 
field, the celebrated preacher: 


Garrick pronounced Ned Shuter to be the greatest com- 
ic genius he had ever known. Strange to say, he was a 
follower of Whitefield’s, a constant attendant at the Tot- 
tenham Court Road Chapel, and divided his time pretty 
equally between drinking, playing, and praying. When 
drunk, he could scarcely be restrained from going into 
the fields and preaching upon original sin and regenera- 
tion, Tate Wilkinson, who was a hanger-on upon Shuter, 
relates how he used to accompany him on Sunday morn- 
ings at six to the Tottenham Court Road Chapel, at ten 


to another meeting-house in Long Acre, at eleven back | 


to Whitefield’s chapel, at three to some other, and in the 
evening to Moorfields, He was very liberal to the White- 
fieldites ; and it is said that Whitefield himself, although 
a bitter denouncer of all persons and things dramatic, on 
the oceasion of Shuter’s benefit, recommended his con- 
gregation to attend the theatre for once, on that night 





Tue best lawyers always tell the best sto- 
ries, and with none the less zest when at their 
own expense, Not long ago Counsellor C 
was before Surrogate Calvin in a case where 
the question involved was as to the mental con- 





Chitar’s $ Drawer, 















dition of the testatrix. 


The witness under ex- 
amination, herself an aged lady, had testified to 
finding Mrs. Seaman failing, childish, and that 
when she told her something she looked as 
though she didn’t understand. 

Counsellor C——, cross-examining, tried to 
get her to describe this look, but she didn’t 


succeed very well in doing so. At last, get- 
ting a little impatient, he asked: “ Well, how 
did she look? did she look at you as I ai look- 
ing at you now, for instance ?” 

The witness, very demurely, replied: “ Well, 
yes; kind of vacant like !” 

CONCERNING future rewards and _ punish- 
ments Colorado furnishes the following illus- 
tration, which occurred recently in a court in 
La Veta, where the testimony of a Chinese 
was objected to on the ground that he did not 
understand or regard the obligation of an oath. 
To test him he was interrogated thus: 

“ John, do you know any thing about God?” 

“No; me no belly well acquaint with Him.” 

“Have you no Joss in China!” 

“Oh yes, gottee heapee Joss.” 

“Where do you go when you die ?” 

“Me go to San Flancisco.” 

“No, you don’t understand me. When 
Chinaman quit washee all time, and no live 
any more, where does he go?” 

“Oh yes, me sabe now. If he belly goodee 
man, he go uppee sky. If he belly badee man, 
he go luppee down hellee, allee samee Melican 
man.” 

The Court was satisfied with this orthodox 
statement, and admitted his testimony. 


A Mount Hotty Jerseyman, while laughing 
over the anecdote in the May Drawer of the 
Newark Irishman who, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Guilty or not guilty?” answered, “A 
leetle guilty, your honor, I think,” is reminded 
of the answer of an Irishman to a similar 
question in the criminal court at Mount Holly. 
An indictment had been found against him 
for some trivial offense, and on being asked, 
“Do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” looked 
hard at the Court for a moment as if in doubt 
what to say, and answered: “Vl plade guilty 
this time, your honor, but bedad I wou’t the 
next,” 


WE do not recollect having seen in print the 
following anecdote of the late Judge Kent. 
At all events, it will be perhaps fresh and en- 
tertaining to the present generation of readers 
of the Drawer : 

A man was indicted for burglary, and the 
evidence showed that the burglary consisted 
in cutting a hole through a rubber tent, in 
which several persons were sleeping, and then 
projecting his head and arm through the hole, 
and abstracting various articles of value. It 
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was claimed by his counsel that, inasmuch as 
he never actually entered into the tent with 
his whole body, he had not committed the of- 
fense charged, and therefore must be dis- 
charged. Judge Kent, in reply to this plea, 
told the jury that if they were not satisfied 
that the whole man was involved in the crime, 
they might bring in a verdict of guilty against 


gran’mammy says,’ he replied, ‘I’s gwine on 
ten; but if you count by de fan I’s had, I 
reckon I’s about a hundred.’” 


Another character in the work is Squire 
Barton—one of those maladroit men who are 
ever placing their feet init. The squire meets 
Colonel Dexter, of the Thirteenth United States 
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WONDER WHY THAT CAT IS SO SAD.” 


so much of him as was thus involved. The | 
jury, after a few moments of consideration, 


found the right arm, the right shoulder, and 
the head of the prisoner guilty of the offense 


of burglary. The judge thereupon sentenced } 


the right arm, the right shoulder, and the head 
to imprisonment at hard labor in the State- 
prison for two years, remarking that as to the 
rest of his body, he might do with it what he 
pleased. 


THERE is a good deal of fun scattered here | 


and there in Like Unto Like, a bright novel by 


Sherwood Bonner, published in “ Harper’s Li- 
brary of American Fiction.” The negro talk 


is right good, and racy of the soil. 
two specimens: 

“Mammy knowed an ole ooman onst dat 
worked so hard dat she jes dropped in her 
tracks one mornin’ when she was fryin’ batty- 


nor nothin’ pleasant, ’eause dar wa’n’t no 
chance ter fin’ out if she died in de Lord.” 


Speaking of ages,” said Ellis, with a smile, 
am reminded of what a queer little darky 
said to me the other day. I had asked him 
how old he was. ‘If you count by what my 


“ 


Here are 


| my regiment, Sir 
| Jackson Barracks.” 


| lap not fit for ladies’ eyes. 
cakes, an’ nebber could hab no fu’nel sermon | 


| 
} 
| 
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THE REASON WIIY. 


Infantry, just encamped at Yariba 
town which contained a 


a Southern 


66 good breed of peo- 


le.” Addressing the colonel, Squire Barton 
| ] g l 


says: 


“Bee your pardon, Sir, but can you tell me 


| where you were in the spring of ’74?” 


“ Where was I?” repeated the colonel, some- 


what flattered by this sudden question. “With 
with my regiment, down at 


“ Never saw such a likeness in my life,” said 
Squire Barton, slapping his knee. “ Molly, 
you remember the man I hit in the eye- 
brow ?” 

Molly replied: “It isn't worth talking about.” 

“But, wife, there is a most extraordinary 
likeness. Good joke on me! Mrs. Dexter was 
taking Molly down to New Orleans, and some 
book peddler on the cars put a book into her 
I saw the title— 
threw it at his head. General idea wag good, 
execution faulty. The boy had gone some seats 
off, and I hit an unoffending old gentleman 
on the eyebrow. Stiff-looking old customer. 
Wonderful likeness to the colonel. Explained 
to him, of course, that my theory of the case did 


not originally include his eyebrow, apologized 


like a gentleman, and he was good enough to 
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overlook it. Said he appreciated the spirit of 
the thing, and would not regard the mere matter of 
detail. Very well put, wasn’t it ?” 


The future American novel is thus prefig- 
ured: 

“What a tremendous thing the man will 
have to do who writes the American novel!” 
remarked Mr. Herndon. “ He must paint the 
Louisiana swamps, the sluggish bayous, the 
lazy creole beauties; the Texas plains, with 
their herds of cattle and dashing riders; the 
broad, free life of the West, and that of the 
crowded Northern cities; the skies of Califor- 
nia; the mountains of Carolina. Where is the 
man who can do all this?” 

“He will have to be a peddler,” said Cap- 
tain Silsby, “or a book agent: no other fellow 
could get over so much ground.” 

“He was here the other day,” cried Mrs. 
Oglethorpe; “he called himself a bread-maker. 
He had travelled the country over, teaching 
his noble art—one of the lost arts, he called 
it. He had, indeed, found one woman in Ten- 
nessee who could make good bread; but had 
the salvation of the South depended on three 
righteous bread-makers, it could not have been 
saved.” 

“And did you have him teach you?” asked 
Mary Barton, with interest. 

“Yes; he was such a persuasive rogue that 
I yielded. I kept him here two days. He 
used half a barrel of flour, ate a ham and a 
turkey, charged me five dollars, and found out 
the history of myself and my grandfathers. 
The questions that man could ask! He knead- 
ed the dough, pale and pensive, as if he had a 
secret grief, and gently dropped one question 
after another into the ear of whoever would 
stop to listen. I did not suspect him at the 
time, but now I feel sure that he was an au- 
thor in disguise, collecting material for the 
American novel.” 


Tur following medical anecdote is sent to 
the Drawer from Tokio, Japan: 

One of my friends teaches in a school where 
they hold English conversations, in order to 
perfect the young men in their use of the lan- 
guage. Some members of the conversation 
class ofien tell amusing stories whose gram- 
mar is “ fearful and wonderful,” but which oc- 
casionally have a sharp edge to them. 

Instance the following “ hit” at the medical 
profession by a certain student. The scene 
occurs in a Chinese city. It is the custom 
there for a physician to give notice of the 
deaths occurring in his professional “round” 
by means of lanterns placed before his dwell- 
ing. A stranger arrives, eager for medical as- 
sistance. He sees lanterns flashing through 
the night at many a doctor’s abode, tokens of 
the number whose “lamp of life” the luckless 
M.D. has extinguished. The seeker desires the 
very best advice for his afflicted master, and at 
length selects one physician’s house as likely 





to afford him such. On presenting himself he 
says to the M.D., “I come to you because you 
are the greatest among your profession, the 
most skilled in healing arts.” 

“How’s that?” ejaculated the astonished 
doctor; “ what reason have you to think so?” 

“Oh,” replies the stranger, “I know it is so 
because you have only two or three lanterns 
at your gate, while all the other doctors are 
abundantly supplied with them.” 

“Aha!” cries the crest-fallen medical 
pert, “that is easily accounted for 
began practicing to-day.” 


eX- 
I only 


At the close of a hot afternoon last summer, 
when the thermometer stood about one hun- 
dred degrees in the shade, Judge Thompson 
was walking, in an evidently jaded and wea- 
ried condition, from the court-house to his res- 
idence in the village of Mayville. 
Smith, who disliked the judge, saw 
ing, and waited for him, and the 
conversation occurred : 

“You look weary and tired, judge. What 
have you been doing this hot afternoon ?” 

“Look weary and tired,do 1? Well, I think 
I should, for I am; and you would be too, if 
you had been shut up in that hot, stuffy little 
court-room from one to half past five, listening 
to a long dull argument.” 

“From one to half past five! That was a 
long time. Who made the argument ?” 

“Oh, old Jones.” 

“Well, what was Jones trying to prove ?” 

“As nearly as I,could get at it, that I was 
an ignoramus, and didn’t know any thing about 
the law.” ~, 

“Did you commit him ?” 


“No; commit him fog what ?” 

“For being so long abt it.” 

White a French ship was detained at a 
Southern port on the coast of Georgia, the offi- 
cers amused themselves by fishing and hunt- 
ing, making their rendezvous at the house of 
an old farmer, where they cooked their game 
and slept. The old man watched their foreign 
ways with intense curiosity, and listened ea- 
gerly to the bewildering tongue they so flu- 
ently discoursed in, and after some days had 
passed he picked up some of the phrases most 
agreeable to his ear, although he could not 
satch the pronunciation, or may have scorned 
to imitate it. He had been fond of holding 
forth in prayer, night and morning, for many 
years, with no audience but his wife, and now 
that Providence had provided a congregation 
who were necessarily compelled to sit around 
his fire for rest after the day’s hard work, his 
outpourings began to stretch far beyond the 
patience of his guests, and soon they showed 
no hesitation in dropping off in the midst of 
his exhortations. Noticing and resenting this, 
he commenced the usual nightly exercises ear- 
lier one evening, before any of the party had 
left, and after enumerating every sin of com- 
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mission and omission they had been guilty of 
while under his roof, besought for pardon for 
them. “ But if,” he prayed, with fervor, “their 
odlessness and sinfulness are past forgiveness, 
hen, O Lord, I beseech you to look with a 
sang froid on their daily life.” 


o 
+ 
i 


It is hardly necessary to say that the French | 


words were pronounced with all the hardness 
his voice was capable of enunciating, and each 
letter dwelt upon with fervid distinctness. 


to a clerical friend in Alabama: 
In one of the upper counties of South Caro- 


lina there was before the late war an old | 
Scotch Covenanter church. The pulpit in | 


that church was both antiqne and unique. 
It was about the size and shape of a flour bar- 


lips, the pulpit broke from its fastenings, and 
he fell out and rolled over on the floor before 
his congregation. In an instant he was on 
his feet again, and said, “ Brethren, I am not 
hurt, and I don’t mind the fall much, but I do 
hate the connection.” 


A PARTY of young men travelling in Europe 
had among them a citizen of our great repub- 


| lic who was so thoroughly patriotic that he 
— | could see no excellence in any thing in the 
Tue Drawer is indebted for the following | 


Old World as compared with his own country. 
Mountains, water-falls, lakes, churches, monu- 
ments, scenery, and all other objects of inter- 
est were inferior to what the United States 
could show. His companions became some- 


| what tired of his overweening boastfulness, 


and determined to “take him down a peg.” 














““LISDEN TO DOT MOKKING-BIRD, LISDEN TO DOT MOKKING-BIRD, 
HOW MERRILY HE VAS SINGING OFER DE DALE.” 


rel, and was elevated from the floor about four 
feet, and was fastened to the wall. The ascent 
to it was by a flight of very narrow, winding 
steps. Over this pulpit hung a sounding- 
board, coneave, and painted blue, with white 
stars sprinkled over it. It was intended to 
represent the sidereal heavens. Rev. W—— 
B—— frequently preached in that pulpit. He 
was a man of much vigor and enthusiasm in 
his preaching, and would at times become ex- 
cited in his delivery and vehement and vio- 
lent in his gesticulations. On one occasion, 
while preaching in that pulpit, he bent for- 


ward, and shouted out, with great force of | 


voice and energy of action, the words, “The 
righteous shall stand, but the wicked shall 





fall.” Just as these words escaped from his 


The party spent a winter in Rome; and one 
evening, having all things prepared, they in- 
duced their Yankee friend to join a drinking 
bout, and so managed that they kept sober 
while he got gloriously drunk. Thereupon 
they took him up and carried him into the 
Catacombs, laid him carefully down, with a 
candle within reach, and retired a short dis- 
tance out of sight to wait for developments. 

After a while their friend roused up, having 
slept off his first drunken stupor, and, in a 
state of some astonishment, began endeavoring 
to locate himself, at the same time muttering: 
“ Well—hic—this’s little strange. Wonner— 
hic—where I am, anyway.” 

He got out his match, lighted his candle, 
and began to study his surroundings. On 
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each side were shelves piled with grinning | remarked: “ Parson, I have on my ship as pious 
skulls, and niches filled with skeletons, while | a set of marines as you ever saw. The poor 
all about were piled legs, arms, ribs, and ver- | fellows have been longing for a chance to go 
tebre—a ghastly array, and altogether new | to church, and they shall have it to-morrow. 





COUNTRY BOARD—THE MID-DAY LUNCH. 


to him. He nodded to the skulls on one side 
with a drunken “ How de do—hic ?” and on the 
other with, “How d’ye feel—hic—anyway ?” 
took a look at his watch, and once more at his 
surroundings, got on his feet, took off his hat, 
and holding it above his head, remarked, loud 
enough for his friends to hear: “’S all right; 
’s—hic—all right. Morning of the resurrec- 
tion, by jingo!—hiec. First man on the ground 
‘rah for United States! Allers ahead—allers —— 
bound to be ahead. ’Rah for me specially !” ADVANCED science fails to impress the China- 
—— man who seeks pecuniary advantages in Ore- 
DURING the war, in 1861, such was the state | gon. A friend in Portland, in that State, in- 
of vital piety at Key West that when the pas- | forms the Drawer that a medical college is in 
tor of the Episcopal church came to read at | successful operation there, and that a load of 
the Sunday morning service the usual prayer | wood had been ordered to impart the desider- 
“ for the President of the United States and all | ated warmth to the inmates. A son of China 
in civil authority,” up came most of the heads, | was sent with the wood to saw it and carry it 
but no responsive Amen. Finally, the rector | into the house. He carried an armful into the 
was told that he would be taken from the | dissecting-room, and there saw a class of a dozen 
chancel on the following Sunday if he per- | students and two professors dissecting three 
sisted in reading the prayer. On Saturday | subjects placed on the dissecting table. He 
the United States ship Pawnee came to anchor | dropped the wood, and “broke” for his em- 
in the harbor, and Captain Rowan came to | ployer, saying, “No likee! Me kill-um tlee. 
eall on the parson, who related what had oc- | White man bime-by kill-um Chinaman. No 
curred and what was to occur. Captain Rowan | likee !” 


Parson, have you any vacant front pews?” 
Next day, just as the belligerent congrega- 
tion had taken their seats, in marched the en- 
tire marine guard of the Pawnee, stacked arms 
in front of the chancel, and took their seats. 
To the prayer for the President there was a 
hearty “Amen” from thirty marine throats, 
and that was the last time there was any ru- 
brical disturbance in the parish. 











